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HERE is a rush in departmental 
Washington to gather together 
the memoranda and tabulated 
records for the final proofs of the 

various reports which are prepared, ready 
for the opening of Congress. The busiest 
time at the departments at the Capital 
comes when the last of autumn’s gorgeous 
leafage has fallen, and the winter season is 
fast approaching. The heads of the various 
departments, and their clerks and messen- 
gers, are busy seeing that the final figures 
are tabulated and the deductions made 
on which are based the appropriations for 
the coming year, to say nothing of the 
many plans for legislation which are sug- 
gested by these summaries and forecasts. 

The “Busy Day” card is now ,promi- 
nently visible, and vainly do the an- 
nouncements of great football matches, 
aviation contests, races and like attrac- 
tions greet the eye of the department 
employe as he hurriedly scans the morning 
paper. Long into the night the visitor 
to the various offices finds the clerks and 
officials at work making up estimates for 
the annual budget of Uncle Sam, with 
enthusiastic hopes of appropriations to 
come. 

An official visitor from Switzerland who 


»,»Was being shown about remarked that the 
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most interesting current literature that 
he could obtain from America was con- 
tained in the reports of the government 
offices at Washington. “You have no 
idea how the magnitude of your plans and 
the wonderful system which prevails in 
this country impresses the visitor from 
a smaller nation,’ he said. ‘Where we 
deal in dollars, it seems that you deal in 
millions.” 

In his bulky portmanteau he had many 
current reports of the various.departments 
in Washington, insisting that these records 
were becoming veritable textbooks with 
the students of civil government the world 
over. Many trans'ations are made of the 


‘ more important features and suggestions 


embodied in these same government 
reports, which for the most part are unread 
and unused by an overwhelming majority 
of the ninety millions of ies for whom 
they are issued. 

* * *” 


JN the rambling low-studded brick build- 
ing known as the Census Bureau, Chief 
Durand was busily preparing the last data 
for announcing the result of the decennial 
census for 1910. The Director was tugging 
hard at his stubby mustache, and firmly 
meeting the perplexities developing from 
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the padded census reports of certain cities 
in the West. Backed by a letter from the 
President he took hold of these irregu- 
larities with a firm hand, and it is grati- 
fying to know that the discovery of census 
frauds was not general to any extent. 
The Division of Population, the largest in 
the Census Bureau, was pushing along the 
work at a lively rate after the census fig- 
ures came in, employing more clerks than 
any other division in the building. 





Copyregnt 1909, Harrts & Ewing 
E. DANA DURAND 


The census of manufactures is taken 
every five years, and the returns of vital 
statistics are made up every year, but 
the population is numbered and the crop 
statistics secured only once every decade. 
The statistics and information incorpo- 
rated in the Census of 1910 are by far 
the most comprehensive ever collected by 
any tation, and have more than merely 
governmental importance and value; for 
through these figures accumulated by the 
Census Department the financier, manu- 
facturer, business man, merchant and the 
farmer can make calculations tending to 
preclude over-production, congestion or 
panic. Business is becoming more and 
more a matter of simple, mathematical 
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calculation, based to a great extent on 
official government reports. 
“ * * 

One of the interesting features explained 
to me by Mr. Durand was that in spite 
of the fact that fifteen or twenty millions 
of names are added to the roll each census, 
the cost of operating the Bureau for the 
1910 census is but very little more than 
when the population was smaller by twen- 
ty millions or more, for the labor-saving 
devices and new systems introduced, es- 
pecially since the establishment of a per- 
manent census bureau, have effected a 
tremendous saving, and the celerity and 
accuracy with which the large volume of 
work is handled and the details analyzed 
and segregated, is little short of marvel- 
ous. Counting our immense and ever- 
growing population almost seems like 
counting the drops of water in a rushing 
river. 

A vigorous effort was made in the taking 
of the last census to eliminate political 
influence of every description. Some insist 
that this has been to the disadvantage 


’ of the census, because it did not secure 


a staff of efficient enumerators who were 
personally known to the various congress- 
men. Taken altogether, it must be ad- 
mitted that the census, as taken under the 
present methods, will inspire a confidence 
in the minds of people that would have 
been impossible if gathered under purely 
political auspices. The taking of the 
census of 1910 was as free from political 
influence as possible in a government that 
encourages party organizations. 
* * ak 

In the corridors of the Census Bureau 
were clerks “grown gray in the service”— 
clerks who had been identified with the 
census for the past forty or fifty years, 
many of them—and to observe their care 
and anxiety lest some one figure in the 
multifarious collection of tables should 
be incorrect was an inspiring example of 
devotion to their work. 

The clerks passing to and fro between 
rooms with papers and bundles, consult- 
ing and revising, are making up the history 
of an important decade. 

While the census may not make as 
fascinating reading as the “Six Best Sel- 
lers,” it must be realized that the census 
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is the veritable encyclopedia on which 
all calculations for the future are made 
in the progress of the nation. Tariff- 
making, all manner of legislation and ap- 
propriations, find in the census reports 
a reference book of the last resort. 


* * * 


ie was indeed impressive to witness that 
the acknowledgment at Washington of a 
radical change of government in an ancient 
monarchy was made with as little apparent 
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formality as the signing of a business letter. 
The transition of Portugal from a kingdom 
to a Republic was accomplished with 
scarcely a ripple on the diplomatic “‘depths 
profound” at Washington. Foreshadowed 
by the correspondence of the State De- 
partment, the result had been long antici- 
pated, and when the final word came, it 
seemed to occasion scarcely enough sur- 
prise to provoke the lifting of an eyebrow, 
The change was announced while Assist- 
ant-Secretary of State Adee was in per- 
sonal charge of the Department. Secre- 
tary of State Knox, who was called to the 
telephone at Valley Forge, took his place 
at the helm in a few hours’ time, and the 
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birth of the new Republic of Portugal was 
made known in Washington through the 
dispatches to the State Department. 

President Braga, who has been elected 
the first chief executive of the new repub- 
lic, has long been an enthusiastic advocate 
of independence, and is said to have a 
special admiration for American ways and 
methods. 

The disintegration of the army and 
navy of Portugal ensured the compara- 
tively brief and pacific revolution, for 
upon the loyalty of his army and navy 
largely depends the security of a King 
and his monarchy. 

The trend of events in Portugal has 
been sympathetically reflected in many 
other monarchies, and the spirit of unrest 
in 1910, now being analyzed by socio- 
logical students, seems to be worldwide. 
This was the case during the years of 
the struggle for independence of the 
American colonies (1775-1783), so closely 
followed by the French Revolution. 

It does not seem to require telegraph 
cables or any of our twentieth century 
advantages.of quick communication to 
discern a universal feeling of interest 
among the human race, but modern 
methods have done much toward elimi- 
nating the horrors of massacre and blood- 
shed which in the past have attended the 
success or defeat of revolutions. 

King Manuel, a resident of England in 
exile, will have opportunity to reflect, if 
he lives to an old age, on the futility of 
trying to rule in the twentieth century 
without a government where the people 
must be first considered. His downfall 
is simply the culmination of events that 
have been taking place in rapid succession 
in Portugal. « 

The sentiment among the. Portuguese 


in America seems to be that their love of ° 


monarchs as mere monarchs has been out- 
grown; they want a man—a practical man 
of the world, familiar with and capable of 
a business-like administration—as their 
chief executive. 

The last crown of the many that have 
been worn by princes of the Portuguese 
blood has become a relic of the past. Be- 
ginning with the deposition of Emperor 
Dom Pedro of Brazil, who was dethroned 
soon after his visit to America at the 
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Philadelphia Centennial in 1876, the 
decline of Portuguese royalty has been 
rapid and inevitable. 


* * * 


HURRIED trip from Panama in 
order to discuss with the President 
the important subject of fortification has 
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facts has had much to do with his success 
in securing prompt legislation and adequate 
appropriations. His long and varied 
travels have broadened his vision and 
brought him in touch with all sorts of 
temperaments in tropic and temperate 
zones—even those incident to barometical 
changes in political typhoons. 


SENOR BRAGA 
The first President of the new republic of Portugal, in his office at Lisbon 


resulted in Colonel Goethals’ persuading 
President Taft to make another trip to 
Panama. There are few great subjects 
in connection with the work of the Chief 
Executive with which the President is 
not personally familiar. His knowledge 
of the details concerning the locks and 
gigantic construction work at the Canal 
shows what an infinite mass of information 
has been mastered. The old habit of 
“collecting the evidence” and getting his 


When the President returns from 
Panama, Congress will have some in- 
formation on the fortification proposed 
that will probably result in favorable 
action. The rainy season has no terrors 
for the former War Secretary, and the 
workers on the canal seem to make the 
dirt fly just a bit faster after the reports 
of the Presidential parting salute of 
twenty-one guns have echoed down Limon 
Bay. 
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yt sweetly sad memories are 
awakened of my last visit to Julia 


Ward Howe at her Beacon Street 
home in Boston. It was approaching her 
natal day in May, and all the floral charm 
of the Public Gardens and green of the 


DAWSON MAYER 
Publisher and managing editor The Jewish Times, San 
Francisco (see article in Publishers’ Department) 


old Common seemed abloom as we found 
our way to the*home of America’s un- 
crowned queen.@In the reception room 
on the second floor, while waiting, we 
were startled when a tiny elevator des- 
scended from the ceiling, from which, 
unattended, Julia Ward Howe stepped 
forth and closed the door in her positive 
little way as I approached to lend my arm 
and to lead her to the little white chair 
toward the window. The impulse to 
kneel and kiss her hand in veneration 
could not be restrained. 

Her bright blue eyes sparkled under 
the little lace cap and her cheeks flushed 
as she told us of her girlhood days in 
New York, and her wit and humor in 
discussing the events of the passing day, 
although she was then past her ninetieth 
birthday, seemed almost supernatural. 

She repeated for us the story of her first 
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and only meeting with Lincoln, and her 
eyes moistened as she spoke of the sad ex- 
pression in the President’s eyes that made 
his homely face handsome with the shadow 
of the burden of a people’s destinies. 

The time passed all too quickly. As 
we rose to take leave, we were invited to 
see the drawing-room where our hostess 
proudly displayed the portraits painted by 
her son-in-law. There was a charm, a 
homeliness, a sweetness about it all that 
never can be forgotten. When I spoke, 
while looking at the portrait of her dis- 





RABBI M.S. LEVY 
Editor The Jewish Times, San Francisco (see article in 
Publishers’ Department) 


tinguished husband, of her assistance to 
him in his work, she promptly disclaimed 
any credit: “Why, I had my babies to 
care for in those days,” she laughed, “and 
it is never fair for a woman to claim credit 
for her husband’s success.” This was a 
frank protest of one of the most renowned 
of American women suffragists. But how 
her eyes sparkled when I told her that 
President Roosevelt had stated that his 
favorite poem was her own “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 
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VICTOR (} HERBERT 
The composer and conductor who conferred the awards for the judges in the “‘Heart Songs” book. His new 
opera “Natoma” is to be given its first production in New York next February (see article 
“The Musical Season in America,” on page 249 of this issue of the Nationat) 
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In the schools of Boston, on the day of 
her funeral, her poems were recited and 
her songssung while tributes were de- 
livered that will make the memory of 
Julia Ward Howe ever-enduring in the 
history of her country. 


* * * 


Ts lights have been kept burning long 
and late in the Post Office building 
at Washington, and. Postmaster-General 
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every postmaster-general since the days of 
Benjamin Franklin. Under the inspira- 
tion of the portrait of Franklin, which 


- hangs conspicuously in the outer office, 


General Hitchcock has introduced many 
of the economies and virtues recom- 
mended by “Poor Richard.” He seems 
to be determined upon results, and carries 
out in his department the old Franklin 
maxim: “Take care of the pennies [for 
one-cent postage] and the dollars will 
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THE COMMITTEE ROOM OF THE COMMITTE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE SENATE 
IN THE CAPITOL BUILDING, WHICH IS PRESIDED OVER BY SENATOR WARREN 


Hitchcock has been giving arduous atten- 
tion to his work. He cut down the postal 
deficit over $10,000,000 last year, which 
of itself might seem notable in the career 
of the young Cabinet officer. But his 
heart is centered in the belief that, by 
gradually changing the old systems, he 
will be able to present to the people of 
America, as a Christmas gift sometime 
beforé the close of the Taft administra- 
tion, the achievement of one-cent postage 
on all first-class matter. 

This has been the dream of nearly 


take care of themselves.” His policy for 
the past year has been to take excellent 
care of the pennies, in order to work out 
the equation of penny postage. He began 
his economies in the executive offices at 
Washington, and despite the increase in 
the volume of business, with over two hun- 
dred thousand employes in the postal 
service, the expenses were held down. 
The forthcoming of the postmaster~ 
general’s report will be read with interest, as 
his department, perhaps more than any 
other, comes in direct contact with the 
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homes of all the people. Mr. Hitchcock 
has the distinction of organizing the first 
Postal Savings Bank under the new law. 
Interest in the establishment of the Postal 
Savings Bank system is increasing daily, 
more especially in the West. 


* * * 


AY one of the early social dinners of 
the season, a prominent Washing- 
tonian was bewailing the fact that women 
today take so little interest in political 
affairs. He recalled the days of Kate 
Chase Sprague, daughter of Chief Justice 
Sprague, who was a reigning influence, 
socially and politically, in the White 
House receptions, and during the war 
started in with a resolute purpose of 
securing her father’s nomination for the 
presidency to supersede Lincoln in 1864. 


The “M.C.” resplendent in long-tailed coat dashed forth 


It is said that she is the only woman who 
ever became a powerful political force in 
Washington. 

She never quite forgave Lincoln for 
shelving her father in his appointment to 
the Supreme bench, and pursued very 
clever plans to secure for Chief-Justice 
Chase a formidable representation of 
delegates in the National Convention of 
1868. Washington is not Paris, and has 
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never since known a woman who was so 
astute, active and tactful in political 
intrigue. 

* * * 


NE of the busiest men in the Capitol 

every year, just before the opening 
of Congress, is Superintendent Elliott 
Woods. He was busied with going over. 
little details to please a thousand different 
minds and the same number of tempera- 
ments, and making every nook and corner 


Bewailing the fact that women today take so little 
interest in political affairs 


ready for twelve o’clock on the “first 
Monday following the first Tuesday.” 
The accommodating superintendent is 
puzzled just now on account of the avia- 
tion craze—he fears that the eaves of, the 
dome may yet have to be utilized as an 
aero-landing for Senators and Congress- 


men. Some time ago, as carriages became 
fewer and fewer, he had some trouble with 
automobiles, but the difficulty was even- 
tually overcome. A vision of Walter 
Wellman circling around the Capitol 
Dome in his dirigible balloon with aero- 
planes flying hither and thither over the 
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rich green foliage of the Mall and Capitol 
grounds is a picture that barely lacks 
reality, now that the trolley car has ad- 
vanced the outposts of the Washington 
residence district as far as Rocky Creek. 
One can easily imagine the days when 
every distinguished Congressman may slip 
into his aeroplane and land at the Capitol 
in a few moments from a home as far dis- 
tant as staid ‘Sleepodelphia,” as the 
cynic calls the city where the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 
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The secretary who mixed up those speeches has gone 
away—secured a foreign mission 


T seemed a revival of the old Roose- 

veltian days at Washington, when a num- 
ber of mounted army officers dashed down 
the Avenue, preparing to enter the riding 
test. Ever since this contest was insti- 
tuted by Mr. Roosevelt, the army officers 
have been careful to take part in it every 
year. As the years of their service grow 
to a close, the long rides taken daily are 
rather wearing on the veterans of many 
seasons’ battles. Later they gather at 
the Army and Navy Club and recall in- 
cidents of these rides as well as many 
adventures and happenings of the Spanish- 
American War, for there are now but few 
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if any officers or soldiers in the army who 
served in the War of the Rebellion, and 
“Sheridan’s Ride” is the popular poem 
recited at the Army and Navy Club as 
the time approaches for the official dash 
ahorse to prove worthy of the commissions 
they hold. 


* * * 


ANY are the woeful tales told of the 

strenuous campaign days. A cer- 
tain congressman explains the absence of 
his secretary as follows: 

Three speeches were to be delivered 
the same day, at a luncheon of the Hi- 
bernians, a German picnic and a banquet 
of the Brothers of St. George. The “M. 

C.” resplendent in long-tailed coat, 

dashed forth with all three manuscripts, 
carefully typed, under his arm, ready to 
make quick connections by auto— 
now an indispensable feature of 
the hurricane campaign. 

When the festive board of the 
gallant sons of Erin was reached, 
he pulled out his notes and 
thrilled his audience with a flow- 
ery introduction. But as he went 
on, his hearers became a bit uneasy over his 
glowing tribute to the sturdy Brothers of 
St. George, which he enthusiastically 
delivered before realizing his mistake. 

The automobile was called into quick 
service in whisking him from the place, 
and he had not recovered from his chagrin 
when he was responding to the welcome 
of the picnickers. Spreading out his 
notes, he launched forth into sentences of 
unstinted praise for the aggressive British 
spirit which had made mince-meat of the 
Germans in the markets of the world. 
“And that isn’t all.” 

He paused. “No, I didn’t read the 
Hibernian notes for the Britishers. But 
when I arrived, had been introduced as 
the speaker for the evening and said a 
few opening words, I examined my two 
rolls of manuscript and realized that the 
papers for the Brothers of St. George had 
been torn to ribbons in my exasperation, 
after I discovered my fatal mistake at 
the Hibernian dinner. 

“The secretary who mixed up those 
speeches,” he added emphatically, “has 
gone away—secured a foreign mission.” 
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ON his return from a trip to the Philip- 
pines and around the world, Secre- 
tary Dickinson feels that he is better than 
ever equipped to give the War Depart- 
ment a vigorous administration. He fol- 
lowed the suggestion and advice of his 
chief, and has familiarized himself with 
conditions in the Orient. The party of 
tourists, which included Mr. and Mrs. 
Larz Anderson, was given a most enthu- 
siastic reception when they arrived in the 
far-east countries. 

No sooner had Secretary Dickinson 
returned than the military journals were 





JUDGE ROBERT SCOTT LOVETT 
The successor of E. H. Harriman (see page 157) 


busily debating the problems of the de- 
fence of the Pacific, through the forti- 
fication of the Panama Canal, although 
it is recognized that it is now too late 
to have the defences ready by the time 
the Canal is opened, since it requires 
years to set up a battery of disappearing 
guns similar to those now being made for 
Honolulu and Manila. 
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Oe usual genial and hearty greetings 

which characterize the re-assembling 
of Congress after the long vacation had an 
undertone of sadness and genuine regret, 
because Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver, 
the greatest of America’s orator-statesmen, 
had joined the Great Majority. It seems 
only yesterday that I watched his tall, 
stoop-shouldered figure striding down the 





Cc. C. GLOVER 
President Riggs National Bank of Washington, D.C. 
and an authority on banking 


steps of the Capitol, in the full prime and 
vigor of his manhood, after his arduous 
fight in Congress, although his brow was 
pallid and his eyes seemed to have an 
unnatural luster. 

Imperial old Iowa will never have an 
orator to fill his place, for throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, wherever 
his voice penetrated, he delivered a never- 
to-be-forgotten message, whether it voiced 
a prepared oration, flashed forth in the 
Senate Chamber in a rough-and-tumble 
convention debate, or genially amused in 
an impromptu after-dinner talk. 

The legion of stories told of his life 
promise to rival in number the anecdotes 
of Mark Twain. In tracing his career, 
his success seems to have had its start 
from one incident—and in meeting public 
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men I have learned that a career is often 
determined by a single speech or a single 
shining epigram, assuming, of course, that 
there is ability to back up the “hit,” as 
the stage folk call it. 

Senator Dolliver first came into promi- 
nence when, as a young attorney of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, he attracted the attention 
of the Clarkson boys of Des Moines, who, 
with their father, ran the old powerful 
Des Moines Register. “Rett” Clarkson 
published in the Register a synopsis of a 


THE LATE SENATOR J. P. DOLLIVER 


Fourth of July speech which young Dol- 
liver delivered at a small place near Fort 
Dodge. It was replete with epigrams, 
and attracted Clarkson at once. After 
reading proof on the article, he gave orders 
that young Dolliver should be made 
temporary chairman of the Republican 
state convention. At that time the Clark- 
sons were supreme in Iowa politics. This 
gave Dolliver his chance; the Fourth of 
July speech in the little grove before a 
couple of hundred farmers near Fort 
Dodge brought Dolliver into public life, 
just as a Fourth of July speech made 
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Kyle of South Dakota a United States 
Senator. Dolliver “made good” at the 
state convention as temporary chairman, 
and Clarkson featured the address, bring- 
ing out the epigrams. 

At that time, in the early eighties, 
Major Holmes was congressman from the 
Fort. Dodge district. The major was a 
good Republican, but no speaker. Dolliver 
made a try for Holmes’ seat. Holmes 
made his campaign among the farmers— 
about 1884—quoting Shakespeare’s “I am 
no orator as Brutus is.” The farmers 
nominated Holmes on the “no orator as 
Brutus is” platform. Dolliver was in a 
barber’s chair getting shaved, when a 
friend informed him that Holmes had just 
beaten him to a-frazzle. Dolliver. jumped 
up half-shaved, and rushed to the:eonven- 
tion hall. Somebody saw him’ enter the 
hall, and a shout was made for. him to 
make a speech. Dolliver mounted the 
platform, and in a dramatic speech cap- 
tured the delegates, arid: made himself 
solid forever with the farmers of the Fort 
Dodge district. He pictured himself as 
the man that Dante sayuitt: Purgatory, 
carrying his head under. hissarth, and 
continually moaning, “Woeisme/ * Holmes 
had just-cut off his head, ‘an “the only 
thing remaining for him’*to*dg*was to 
take the advice of his political Associates, 
put;"his head under. his.*Aem, and 
tramp through the Purgatory of Politics, 
crying, “Woe is me.” On second #hought, 
however, the speaker said B€* would 
adjust his-head as well as he? could 
and marching under the banner held by 
his erstwhile opponent, he would: cry, 
“Woe to the Democrats.” Two years 
afterwards, Dolliver beat M Holmes 
to a frazzle, and represented’the Fort 
Dodge district. until he was sent to the 
United States Senate. His tall form in 
the rear row on the right of the Senate 
floor will be missed, for when Dolliver 
spoke, everyone listened. 


* * * 


"HERE was trouble down at the Agri- 

cultural Department when Professor 
Merton B. Waite, horticulturist, biologist 
and “pestologist,” as he is called, found 
himself baffled in one of his cherished 
experiments. The professor has a model 
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farm in Maryland where all sorts of fruits 
are grown and developed by the most 
scientific methods. But it was impossible 
to treat one important phase of tree cul- 
ture’ on this farm—destructive, experi- 
mental work. So the professor selected 
a stretch of land on the banks of the 
historic Potomac, and planted it with 
all kinds of trees known to the bug or 
worm world. . Here he intended to breed 
all the: pests that would reveal the process 
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details and obstacles are met is inspiring, 
and the pity is that more of the work of 
this world is not concentrated upon re- 
sults and achievement rather than upon 
mad desire for immediate profit. 


* * * 


Gomes light has been thrown of late on 
a vexed question, by a report from a 
committee on railway mail pay, represent- 
ing one hundred and thirty-nine railroads. 
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' HOUSES IN THE NEW REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAL WHICH THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
SOCIETY ASSISTED THE PORTUGUESE RED CROSS TO BUILD FOR 
EARTHQUAKE VICTIMS SOME TIME AGO 


of destruction. But after preparing this 
paradise for Bugdom, the buds bloomed 
and the fruit came despite the germs. The 
fruit ripened and the trees were. laden, 
and the small boy and his club came along 
—and did the rest. It was one of those 
paradoxes of nature; perhaps there were 
just enough hostile bugs of one tribe to 
kill enough bugs of another so that the 
Insurgents and Regulars of Bugdom left 
the fruit to grow and thrive. 

-When one meets a real government 
scientist thus absorbed in his particular 
branch of_research, the ardor with which 


The compensation for railway mail service 
has been of late reduced as follows: 

First, in 1907, pay was reduced on all 
routes moving more than five thousand 
pounds per day, as was the rate for furnish- 
ing and hauling railway post office cars; 
this act produced an annual loss to the 
roads of six per cent of the total received 
for both classes of service. 

Another act in 1906 withdrew empty 
mailbags from the paid tonnage, and cer- 
tain supplies to be sent by express or 
freight, say one million dollars annually, 
while the space and facilities continued 
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to be the same as furnished under the 
original conditions. In 1907, changes in 
computing average weights resulted in a 
reduction of four million five hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and another 
order reduced railway postal car pay 
$345,287 per annum. These reductions 
aggregated $8,600,000 per annum, or 
seventeen per cent of the total railway 
mail expenditure for the year ending June 
30, 1909. During that same period there 
had been a large increase in the cost of labor 
and material used in railroad operation. 
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The outcry that the deficit in the Post 
Office Department is due to the increase 
in second-class mail matter has naturally 
suggested close examination, with the 
following results: 

In 1907, when the railroads were having 
the higher rates for service, the postal 
deficit was $6,653,283. Two years later, 
in 1909, despite the decréase in railway 
mail pay, the deficit went up to $17,441,711. 
Although the railroad service had increased 
fourteen per cent the pay to the roads was 
the same as two years earlier. The in- 


creased deficit can hardly be laid to this 
cause in the face of such statistics, which 
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will bear the closest inspection. To have 
every fact down in black and white, giving 
opportunity to make a few comparisons, 
is a sure way to get at the facts. 

The especial care required in mail trans- 
portation is little understood. The postal 
car is practically a post office on wheels, 
run for the benefit of the public. It will, 
no doubt, surprise many to learn that the 
rate per ton, a mile, earned in moving 
these cars is 1.1 mills, a much lower rate 
than would be received for ordinary 
empty freight cars, while the cars required 
are much more costly than those needed 
for any merchandise. Then, too, where 
mail cars have to be brought back empty 
free of charge, being used only one way, 
the earning capacity is simply cut in two. 
It is more profitable for a railroad to move 
empty freight cars in freight trains than 
to move postal cars in passenger trains, 
while the difference in payment for moving 
a loaded freight car, as compared with the 
rate for moving mail cars, is nearly three 
to one; post office cars are built according 
to government estimates and requirements, 
made regardless of the cost, which is paid 
by the roads. 

a * x 

HE lives in Peoria, does Joe Graff— 

“Honorable Joseph V. Graff, of 
Peoria, Illinois,” is the way it reads in 
the Congressional Record. In a recent 
visit to the city, I was interested in noting 
the extraordinary popularity oi this rep- 
resentative from Peoria among the boys. 


- And it’s all on account of the Scout Law. 


The Scout Law aims to make men. 
A bill was introduced by Congressman 


. Graff asking for a charter to incorporate 


the boys of America from twelve to eighteen 
and is the echo of a movement that is 
already widespread in England. 

The purpose of the Scout Law is to 
organize the boys of the United States 
into units and systematically to teach 
them patriotism, discipline, obedience, 
courage, self-reliance, self-control, gal- 
lantry, courtesy, thrift—usefulness, help- 
fulness and cheerfulness, in order to 
supplement existing educational advan- 
tages for boys. 

The movement was brought to this 
country through Mr. W. D. Boyce of 
Chicago, who relates a pretty little inci- 





























THE LAST GASP OF WALTER WELLMAN'’S DIRIGIBLE BALLOON AS IT 
SANK INTO THE SEA AFTER THE CREW HAD BEEN, 
j PICKED UP BY A PASSING STEAMER 












MELVIN VANIMAN AND THE CAT SHORTLY AFTER THE RESCUE OF 
THE WELLMAN BALLOON PARTY 
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dent of his first meeting with a Boy Scout. 

“A little lad of twelve noticed my 
futile efforts,” said Mr. Boyce, “and led 
me with a lantern in the right direction. 
I thanked him and offered him a penny. 
But he said: ‘Thank you, sir, but Iam a 
Boy Scout, and we never take tips for 
doing kind acts.’ 


“What are the Boy Scouts?’ I asked” 


him in surprise. Then he told me that all 
Boy Scouts were in honor bound to do 
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dreds of visitors, including many pupils 


.from the normal and public schools of 


Washington. The societies represented 
included the Royal S. P. C. A. and the 
Dumb Friends’ League of London, as 
well as many in America from Boston 
to San Francisco. A collection of over 
two hundred books on humane subjects, 
and countless pamphlets, cards, posters, 
etc., told of the work for protection of 
children and animals. Badges, diplomas, 





VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY AT 
THE CONVENTION RECENTLY HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


one kind act every day, without reward or 
hope of personal remuneration.” 

The movement is not one of hazardous 
reform, but simply approves organizing 
the clean-cut, :ted-blooded boys so that 
they will help others and be loyal to 
their country. 

Ye © 

HE first International Humane Ex- 
hibit, held in the New National 
Museum last October in connection with 
the International Humane Conference, 
occupied five rooms and attracted un- 
usual attention from delegates and hun- 


medals, banners, maps, and thousands of 
photographs" brought this mission of kind- 
ness visibly before the spectator. Models 
of drinking fountains, ambulances, animal 
and child shelters, and even cattle cars 
were shown; while the display of lethal 
chambers, humane harnesses, feed-bags, 
horse-shoes, dog-kennels,;.and instruments 
of torture that had been taken from cruel 
drivers, illustrated the practical work of 


. societies here and abroad. At the request 


of the Smithsonian Institute, samples of 
all the literature exhibited were given to 
that institution for permanent exhibition. 
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As Superintendent of Streets in Boston, 
Mr. Louis K. Rourke has made a 
record of which any officer might be proud. 
But while his new work is of keen interest 
to him, Mr. Rourke still has a soft spot 
in his heart for Panama and the progress 
of the “big ditch.” “Larry” Rourke 
likes to see folks let alone and do things 
as they should be done without inter- 
ference, and his stand on the Panama 
question is decisive. “If Washington 
will let Colonel Goethals alone,” he de- 
clares, “‘the work at Panama will go along 
all right.” Indeed, he ventures to pre- 
dict that the canal will be opened a year 
earlier than that promised by Colonel 
Goethals, 1915, and he speaks with real 
enthusiasm of the advantages to come 
when the waterway has at last been 
opened. 

A car load of apples coming from the 
Pacific Coast will be transported on the 
opening of the canal for about one-tenth 
of the present cost. Mr. Rourke be- 
lieves' in fortifying the canal: “If we 
don’t it’ll be taken away from us.” 
Fifteen million dollars’ worth of great 
guns down there would put the government 
in shape to ward off invaders, he suggests, 
and would “save us twice that amount 
later.” 

Anyone who has ever seen him in action 
at Panama realizes that it is just this 
spirit of energy that has made the immense 
project possible. Since coming North, Mr. 
Rourke has gained some of his weight, 
and the ‘‘bean diet” of Boston promises to 
give him those shapely proportions that 
become a dignified official in a cultured 
city. 

* * * 

Te raging forest fires in Idaho, Mon- 

tana and Washington have concen- 
trated attention on the Forestry Depart- 
ment, and the report of Henry S. Graves, 
United States Forester, indicates how 
little the damage by such fires is realized 
outside of the territory devastated. The 
vital parts of the tree are not so sensitive 
to intense heat in the fall as in the early 
part of the growing season, when active 
cell division is taking place. Forest fires, 
reports Mr. Graves, are deeply injurious 
to the soil as well as destructive to the 
trees. 
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Nothing seems quite so full of horror 
as the devastation wrought by forest fires, 
which, spreading mile after mile, leave 
in the place of gigantic trees and luxuriant 
foliage charred stumps and black stubble. 
Few things can compare with this deso- 
lation and waste; the atmosphere for weeks 
after seems hot and oppressive from the 
smoke, beneath which beautiful tracts of 
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timber have been laid low by the ravages 
of the flame. 

The causes of these fires are being 
thoroughly investigated, and jealousies 
between the sheep-herders and the farmers 
in the Northwest are said to have awak- 
ened suspicion. 

& * oe 
Ts opening of Congress reminds us 
that, of the thirty-four thousand bills 
introduced last session, one hundred and 
twenty-two affect railroads exclusively. 
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The bills cover a wide range—regarding 
rates, operation and in many cases making 
laws of certain customs already observed 
by the railroads. 

be One bill provides that fifty thousand 
dollars be appropriated for the investiga- 
tion in certain colleges of the value in 
railroading of certain mechanical devices. 


JOSEPH FELS 


Another limits the hours of a railroad man 
and imposes a penalty for permitting any 
employe to work more than eight hours 
without an intermission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been given the authority to appoint 
three hundred local inspectors without 
the intervention of the civil service, and 
they can for cause withdraw from service 
at any time locomotives that are consid- 
ered unsafe. 
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AN active figure in the recent British 
budget campaign was Joseph Fels, 
an American merchant who has for some 
years resided in England. He is an ardent 
champion of the single tax, and one of 
those wealthy men who feel keenly the 
responsibility of the possession of money. 
He has said: “A man has no right to be 
rich unless he uses his money to make 
mankind better and happier.” Mr. Fels 
has been very active in the recent cam- 
paign, and it is a curious fact that both 
American methods and American music 
were used in this movement. ‘The Land 
Song” is set to the tune of “Marching 
through Georgia.” The first verse runs: 


“Sound a blast for freedom, boys, and send it 
far and wide! 

March along to victory, for God is on our side! 

While the voice of nature thunders o’er the 
rising tide! 

God made the land for the people.” 


“Land Monopoly Must Clear” goes 
well to the air of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys are Marching.” The English 
champion of the. single tax theory bears 
the same name as Henry George, the 
American who wrote “Progress and 
Poverty.” There is a very decided con- 
necting link between the economics of 
Henry George and the principles of Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in- 
volved in the British budget fight. Mr. 
Joseph Fels has been a close student of 
social questions, and years ago was con- 
vinced that the proper solution of the 
problem of the unemployed in the British 
Isles was to help the poor to help them- 
selves, by providing them with land to 
cultivate. This could only be done by 
taking measufes to force those owning 
idle lands to place them under cultivation— 
hence the land tax. 

In his beautiful home in Kent, Mr. Fels 
has devoted himself to a careful study of 
all these matters, and he is convinced that 
the single tax is the best means of pro- 
viding for the unemployed, rather than 
charity, public or private. He is de- 
voting every spare moment to the cause, 
and some have not hesitated to ascribe 
to his aid the success of the land campaign. 
Real American banner posters were a 
prominent feature in sustaining the in- 
terest of the stirring meetings. During 
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FEDERAL CEMETERY, FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 






Established and cared for by Federal Government 


the recent campaign the writings and 


speeches of Henry George and; other - 


writers were\sold at meetings, and were 
even disseminated in the colonies, for it was 
thought advisable to bring colonial influence 
to bear upon the vital question at home. 
* * * 

STATISTICS accumulate every year to 

prove that Great Britain remains the 
best customer of the United States. Nearly 
one-half of our exported manufactures 
go into British territory, and form one- 
third of the total imports received by that 
nation, This is most gratifying in view 
of the fact that Great Britain is the greatest 
manufacturing country of Europe. It 
also speaks well of the aggressive policy 
of the American manufacturer and the 
quality and price of his goods. Germany 
follows Great Britain closely in American 
importations, but the more statistics are 
studied the more closely allied appear the 
trade relationships between the British 
Empire and the United States. Mr. O. P. 
Austin, the famous government statistician, 
has a way of arranging these reports that 
makes dry figures thrill with the interest 
of one of the latest “best sellers.” 


yy the work of the Monetary Commission 
Mr. Abram P. Andrew is doing valiant 
service. Mr. Andrew is an economics writer 
of distinction. He was educated at Law- 
renceville, New Jersey, and later attended 
Harvard; he also studied at the univer- 
sities of Halle, Berlin and Paris, and in 
1906 received a diploma as “officier 
a’ Academie” from the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. In 1900 he was made 
instructor in the department of economics 
at Harvard University; three years later 
he became assistant professor, which posi- 
tion he occupied until 1909. In 1908 he 
joined the Monetary Commission and was 
given two years’ leave of absence from 
Harvard to visit every important financial 
centre in Europe with Senator Aldrich, 
chairman of the commission. They col- 
lected information relating to the preven- 
tion of financial crises. ; 
Since his return Mr. Andrew has been 
busy editing the reports of the Commission, 
contained in almost forty volumes, being 
the most comprehensive monetary re- 
ports ever published and dealing with the 
banking systems of the whole world. His 
numerous articles on currency and banking 











CONFEDERATE CEMETERY, FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Cared for by the loving hands of Southern women, through the Southern Memorial Association 








have always attracted 
widespread attention, 
and his published studies 
on currency questions 
are regarded as text 
books. His recent pub- 
lication of information 
on the panic of 1907, 
and the substitutes for 
cash used in that crisis, 
is the most up-to-date 
book of its kind yet 
brought out. In this he 
describes two hundred 
different substitutes for 
money used at that 
time. Mr. Andrew was 
born in La Porte, In- 
diana, and is the grand- 
son of Abram Piatt 
Andrew, a pioneer sur- 
veyor who settled in 
Indiana in 1818. 


es the present administration, 
it has been evident to any 
close observer that President 
Taft threw aside all the old-time 
methods of politicians and de- 
voted himself exclusively to the 
duties of chief executiveship. 
Called to office when the country 
was passing through a period 
of supreme hypocrisy, in which 
the men who are responsible 
for whatever political corruption 
exists cry aloud against the 
President, the cabinet, the ad- 
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TROPICAL GARDEN 
First_work of Mr. Schultz on the Isthmus 


ministration and the country in 
general, his position has called 
for firmness, judicial and execu- 
tive ability and dispatch. 

An illustration of his posses- 
sion of all three attributes is 
shown in a single incident: When 
the Philippine Tariff was being 
considered, the President directly 
consulted the Tobacco Trust and 
asked if the importation of three 
million cigars free of duty would 
affect them. They said it would. 
Four million, then? They thought 
perhaps it would not. 
“Well,” he said, “sup- 
pose we make it three 
million.” The result was 
that the Philippines have 
prospered with a vir- 
tually open market in 
the states. Everyone 
got what they wanted 
and little was heard 
about the good results. 

Thus by going directly 
at the proposition and 
all the parties directly 
concerned without play- 
ing on passion and senti- 
ment, President Taft 
accomplished legislation 
which was of inestimable 
advantage to the Philip- 
pines, though he did not 
disturb the industries of 
this country. President 
Taft never attempts to 
play on public sym- 
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hand. 


When President Taft wants 
to get at a railroad proposi- 


tion, he talks with a 
railroad president and 
the railroad men—in 
other words, he goes to 
get evidence direct from 
the people who are 
vitally concerned, and 
then the matter is closed 
with the consciousness 
that a duty is performed 
to the advantage of all 
closely interested. 

The President has 
played the role of ar- 
biter in no end of cases 
which have never ap- 
peared in public print, 
and when a pledge has 
been made to the people, 
he feels that it is im- 
perative to carry it out. 
When he goes at a thing, 
he follows the methods 
enacted by the Constitu- 
tion and tested in years 


There is no protest 
when the front pages of the 
press glow with reports of the 
glories of Roosevelt and his 
concrete achievements are 
overlooked; no envy of the 
pilgrimages made to Oyster 
Bay; affairs at Washington 
are quiet though busy—the 
executive machinery is di-- 
rected by a steady, firm 
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Bearing at 2} years instead of 5 years for 
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ON THE ROAD—SANTIAGO TO AGUADULCE—45 Miles 





















gone by. President'Taft 
has first, last and always 
alegal and judicial mind. 
His Cabinet, appointed 
on the day of inaugura- 
tion, remained intact 
after over a year of 
bitter and invidious as- 
sault on some of its 
members, and has been 
altogether one of the 
most harmonious bodies 
of public men that ever 
gathered around a presi- 
dential cabinet table— 
but the indications 
are that, as Alger was 
sacrificed — one mem- 
ber of Taft’s . cabinet 
at least must be of- 
fered to assuage the 
rising temper of insur- 
gency. 


+ s aa 


HE successor of E. H. Harri- 

man, Judge Robert Scott 
Lovett, began life on a farm; 
he was born in Texas, and 
despite the losses entailed upon 
his family by the Civil War, his 
father desired to educate the 
boy for a doctor. 
no taste for the medical pro- 
fession but desired to be a 
lawyer. His father had gone 
through some unpleasant ex- 
periences with legal gentlemen 
and was somewhat prejudiced 


The son had 
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against the craft, and classed them root and 
branch as “polished rascals.”” Father and 
son were equally positive, it would seem, in 
their opinions, and when a contractor came 
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Shepherd, a small hamlet which had 
sprung up on the railroad, near the home 
town. At this time he was a lively sales- 
man and good accountant, and earned 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE IN FLORIDA 


along with his mules and tents all ready 
to undertake railroad construction, the 
lad hired as a common laborer, at the age 
of fifteen. Saving his money while work- 
ing on the West Texan Railroad, Robert 
Lovett contrived to pay his expenses at 
Houston High School, and later went to 


the princely salary of ten dollars a month 
and his board. 

Finally the young man was promoted 
to the position of station agent. He was 
considered especially good as a billing 
clerk, and with his other labors at night 
he studied law and Latin; like many self- 
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taught students, he was thorough, and 
today a better educated man does not 
exist. In a biography published some 
years ago, it is said that he received 
“private instruction” after leaving the 
high school at Houston. At the age of 
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skilful questioning elicited the fact that 
in the opinion of the owner the dog was 
worth fifty dollars. On this evidence the 
favorable verdict for the owner of the 
dog was reversed, when the case was carried 
to a higher court and won by young Lovett. 
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JUST A BIT OF FLORIDA SCENERY EN ROUTE TO OKAHUMPKA 


twenty-two, he began the practice of law, 
and he soon became one of the attorneys 
for the railroad. His first case dealt with 
a dog killed by a freight train. The 
owner sued for $19.50; the case was 
brought before the justice, because had it 
been over twenty dollars it must have gone 
te another court. On the winess stand 





F ever there was a fertile brain that 

works intensely, seeming to evolve a 
new idea every hour of the day, it is that 
of Thomas A. Edison. No sooner had 
his plan been made for the concrete house, 
which he believes to be the most sanitary 
of all habitations, than his casual visit 
to a modern department store suggested 
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the possibility of an “automiatic store” in 
which there will be no clerks, no counters, 
no waiting for change and none of the un- 
pleasant features of shopping. The whole 
thing is one complete mechanism so simple, 
says Mr. Edison, that one will wonder 
when it is in operation why it has never 
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‘THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


been discovered before. He believes that 
the adoption of the automatic store will 
revolutionize modern shop-keeping. No 
wonder that Florida is proud of him 
as a winter citizen, for he, too, finds time 
to enjoy the winter in “the land of 
enchantment”! 























“The Congressional Library, which speaks a great 
achievement in modern American architecture.” 
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T IS no idle sentiment to acclaim the National Capital the 
city beautiful of the United States. No one has ever visited 
Washington without being mightily impressed and delight- 
fully surprised at the natural and architectural beauty of 

that majestic city. 

If any American citizen feels that his patriotism needs a stimulant, 
if the political turmoil and petty strife of the times make him cynical 
and doubtful of the certainty of this great nation’s future success 
and prosperity let him spend a week at the Heart of the Republic 
and he will come away a new man, knowing that while there is yet 
great work to be done that which has been accomplished has been 
blessed with all the sincerity and squareness of which mortal man has 
been capable. / 

While contemplating the charming vistas of Washington the 
visitor is probably most greatly thrilled by the massive Capitol. 
Walking about the grounds which carry a decided atmosphere of 
mid-century architecture he is sure of a startling surprise at the sky- 
filling capacity of the great dome. Looking down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, viewing it from the surrounding country, this impression of 
great size still obtains. He gazes on it with the sure conviction that 
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“He is sure of a startling surprise at the 
sky-filling capacity of the great dome. 



































this great white mass standing out against the blue is a most fitting 
and appropriate figure-head for these United States. 

Directly opposite and facing the front of the Capitol stands the 
Congressional Library, which forms a charming supplement to that 
great white edifice. Both the interior and exterior of this wonderful 
building display a richness and harmony of design and execution that 
speak the great accomplishment of modern American architecture. 

Furnishing a striking and pleasing contrast in form yet standing 
in perfect ethical harmony with the rest of this great city, Washington 
monument shoots upward to meet the heavens. Located near the 
Smithsonian grounds and the national museum, casting its shadow 
across the bank of the historic Potomac, this pure white shaft stands 
like an immovable sentinel overlooking the country for miles around. 
Depending on the ever-changing sky for a background and catching 
cloud”shadows gives a pleasing variety of effect that is very beautiful 
and surprising for a structure so simple in design. 

Among the other interesting buildings is the White House with 
the feeling of its public significance, yet conveying the impression that 
it is a home; the Treasury building, with its immense granite pillars 
giving the fundamental idea of strength and security which is so 
satisfying; the War Department Building of rather complex archi- 
tecture and guarded at its many entrances by giant cannon. All 
seems to be harmony and unity. Everything is working together and 
above all it is American. 

No American citizen can look upon these scenes without a feeling 
of pride; a feeling of partnership with the ninety millions who built 
and own this great government. As he pauses and allows his fancy 
to dwell on the great men and events of the past that have made 
Washington their base of operations he cannot but feel that these 
rugged, rock-bottom men were the makers of this greatest nation. 
He cannot help knowing, as a great wave of patriotism surges through 
him, that the future of this republic depends on the big truth-loving 
men who fight for squareness and who spurn littleness and wrong. 

This is the spirit of Washington. 

* a oz od * + a * * * 2 

What a wide range of emotions is experienced in one’s first im- 
pression of Washington! If all these varied impressions could be 
collated from the thousands who every year visit the national Capital 















































“The White House—although not the true front, 
it is the side most familiar to the public.” 


























for the first time they would furnish a symposium of fascinating 
interest. 

Every trip calls forth a different feeling: arriving during the rush 
and turmoil of an inauguration when there is probably a most repre- 
sentative gathering of patriotic Americans; arriving while Congress 
is in session with its feeling of dignified routine stirred up by occasional 
outbursts of oratory and insurgency; or arriving in the middle of the 
quiet summer when Washington sleeps and taking on its most beautiful 
aspects in color and brilliancy seems to coquettishly beguile the men 
and events that make Washington so stirring in other seasons to re- 
turn and be near her when she is at her best. A native of Washington 
very aptly said in his fascinating Southern drawl: “I tell you right 
now, suh, the winter may be all right when you want to see the big 
fellers, like Bill Taft, swingin’ down the avenue on his morning hike, 
or Joe Cannon duckin’ in to his ten-cent breakfas’, but, ma friend, 
if you want to see us when we’re right pretty come along in the 
summer-time.” 

This first impression is associated with the rush, suit-case in hand, 
to find a hotel, without more than a fleeting glance at the striking 
beauty of the new station. But when the giant dome of the Capitol 
lifts its massive form before your gaze you are handed a thriller 
for a surprise. ‘Good Heavens!” you exclaim, “Is that the Capitol? 
Well, the photographs don’t do it half the justice it deserves.” 

In the hotel there is the hurly-burly rushing to the desk and 
into the elevators, as in any other hotel in any other city, save that 
you are continually touching elbows, here and there, with some nota- 
ble, who may be smoking in the lobby, talking with some colleague, 
or leaning over the registry desk in tonversation with the clerk. The 
whisper about of “That’s hel’’ “See that tall fellow leaning over the 
cigar counter? That’s M——. Look, there he is,” wakes you up to 
the fact that you are among as fine a group of big men as you could 
hope to see in any similar place in the world. They certainly look the 
part. Their rugged, big-boned virility is all the more enhanced by 
the occasional appearance in their midst of a dandy member of the 
“leisure class” picking his way daintily across to the candy counter 
in his never-to-be-forgotten neck-tie and immaculate glove-fitting- 
suspicion-of-corsage suit. Here you will see a tall distinctive Souther- 
ner in black frock-coat and black soft hat. There you see a white- 
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“Washington Monument stands like an immovable sentinel.” 
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haired Senator in tall hat and square-toed boots every inch breathing 
of power and decision. Everywhere are thes. irm-mouthed, big-brained 
leaders of government that call forth the convincing impression that 
you are among men. 

The impressions which one has on first seeing and coming in 
personal contact with the big men at Washington is far from being 
disappointing in any respect. One of the most striking pictures to 
be found in the Capitol is that of Uncle Joe Cannon at his place in 
the House, standing, gavel poised in air, his white head in strong 
relief against the silk flag which hangs behind him. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with this scene on paper, but to see it in reality is to feel very 
deeply the imposing significance of it. When a person has become 
somewhat interested in the various happenings and scenes which are 
contained in magazines and newspapers his imagination usually em- 
bellishes the facts to such an extent that: when he is thrown in contact 
with these things he is usually somewhat disappointed, and is inclined 
to be chagrined at the comparatively commonplace aspect of his 
objects of fancy. But this is very seldom the case with regard to the 
personalities about the NationalCapital. At the White House, for 
example, when the President in his jovial, thump-you-on-the-back 
greetings at a White House reception stands in the blue room, now 
laughing boisterously at some witty sally, then changing suddenly 
when a more earnest subject is under discussion, always carrying the 
idea of bigness, mental as well as physical, the student of men’s charac- 
ters is sure to remark that here for once is where his man comes up to 
expectations. And so it is with all of these men. 

It should be the privilege as well as the duty of every young man 
in America to visit Washington during the formative period of his 
life. This is what he gains: as is mentioned above, he cannot but 
feel the thrill of pride and sense of joint ownership with his fellow- 
countrymen that will drive through him; he will see some of the good 
work that is being done in this government with sufficient force to 
displace his false impression of graft and politics as manufactured by 
yellow newspapers and radical periodicals; and above all he will 
receive a strong impetus to take a personal interest in the affairs at 
the Capital; he will be supplied, while reading of events that take 
place there, with a tangible and practical picture of familiar scenes 
and men to aid him in judging these affairs with an enlightened mind. 
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CHAPTER X 


STRATAGEM 


HERE was no chance to say a 

word, of course. We parted, and 

a minute later I found myself 

in my own stateroom, with an 
armed guard inside and one posted at the 
door. 

“T shall lie down and get some rest, now,” 
I observed, looking at my watch, which 
I had set by the ship’s chronometer, “‘Be 
so good as to call me at two o’clock—it is 
now four minutes to ten.” 

The man nodded, as he answered in an 
Irish brogue: ‘‘Sure.” 

In spite of the position in which I found 
myself—in spite of my troubles, I had 
scarcely touched the pillow before I was 
asleep. 

I was awakened by the guard rapping 
me sharply on the shoulder. i 

“It’s two o’clock,” he said. 

I propped myself up on my elbows and 
glanced around. There was a slight swell 
on. My watch hands pointed to half a 
minute past two. I addressed the man, 
as I slipped into my clothes: “I wish to 
be taken to inspect the tackle and gear,” 
I said. 

“Very good,” was the reply, and he 
thumped with the grip of his six-shooter 
on the door. Instantly, it was flung open, 
and my wish was repeated to the outside 
guard. With one of them on either side 
I was conducted along into one of the bow 
compartments, where I commenced to 
examine the cables and heavy chains. 
I had noted that a massive crane had been 
erected on the deck, and I now called for 
a working crew to rig it up. “And,” I 
remarked, “I should like something to 
eat while they are getting out the gear.” 
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I did ample justice to the rather elaborate 
meal that was served—it was well served, 
too, and refreshed in body and mind I 
returned to superintend the task allotted 
to me. 

I saw nothing of Ward, and I was in- 
formed, on inquiry, that he was engaged 
in his stateroom with some duties. 

My working crew was a willing, but 
inexperienced one, and it was not until 
six o’clock that I had the crane rigged 
up to suit me. My every move and action 
was closely watched. Once the Count 
came out and eyed me for half an hour. He 
did not speak, neither did I. Allison was 
hovering around a great part of the time, 
and twice my lady of the violet eyes came 
to look at us as we toiled. She chatted 
in friendly, unassumed manner as she 
stood by, but I had to excuse myself, 
as my gang required all my attention. 

“Oh, certainly,” she cried, in answer 
te xy apology; “‘you must not allow me to 
stop you; I am only curious to see how you 
are going to lift those great heavy cannons 
onto the ship. What would happen, Mr. 
Brice, if one of them should slip?” 

“Slip where?” I inquired—‘‘into the 
sea or onto the deck?” 

“Well, of course, it would sink if it fell 
into the sea—I meant the deck.” 

“Tt would stave it in, my lady.” 

“Would it sink the ship?” 

“She is too well divided by bulkheads 
for that, but she would be so crippled 
that she would have to make for the nearest 
dock-yard.” 

“You will be very careful, won’t you?” 

“Oh, very careful, my lady.” 

“We dine at eight, Mr. Brice; my father 
and I will be very pleased if you will honor 
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us with your company,” she invited, as she 
walked away. 

“T shall be delighted,” I responded. 

My words were light and careless, but 
God knows what a tempest was raging 
within me. How much—good God, how 
much hung upon the actions of a single 
man. I have not Ward’s skill in conceal- 
ment of feeling; I am of a hotter tempera- 
ment, and I fancy some of my excitement 
was visible when I took my seat in the 
revolving chair at the Count’s dinner table. 

My lady presided. The Count was at 
the foot of the table. Ward and I sat 
opposite to each other, and Allison was 
on my right. I received a shock as I dis- 
covered his neighbor to be the man with 
the scar on his face—the fellow who had 
shot at me that night when I was so un- 
expected a visitor to the lodge room of 
“The Lion and Eagle Society.”” I was in- 
troduced to him, and he bowed, gravely, 
as he heard my name. I owed that fellow 
one, and only prayed that I might get a 
chance to repay it. 

Ward had dressed for dinner. Where 
on earth he obtained the suit from I don’t 
know, but I know that he would not have 
attended unless he was supplied with black. 
I think Ward has never in his life eaten 
dinner unless he was in black—he may 
have neglected it when a baby, but. cer- 
tainly not since he had been his own 
master. My lady had changed her white 
suit for an elaborate dinner gown of soft, 
creamy material. She wore a massive 
gold band between the elbow and shoulder 
of her left arm, and a jewelled collar 
glistened around her white throat. 

It all seemed very unreal to me. Here 
I was playing at a game of life and death, 
and yet chatting, and saying pretty 
nothings to the charming girl at my side. 
Less than twelve hours ago I had insulted 
her. I felt like a churl and a thousand 
times wished the words unsaid. She might 
be—she probably was—playing her part, 
but what man does not chide himself for 
being ungallant. And she was so young— 
and—and so beautiful. 

“T am coming on deck, Mr. Brice, to 
see you lift those great cannons on the 
things,” she said. 

“IT shall be charmed, mademoiselle,’’ 
T replied. 
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“T am afraid Mr. Brice is not truthful, 
Hortense,” laughed the Count, who 
seemed capable of making himself very 
agreeable when he wished. “TI have heard 
that sailors detest nothing so much as 
having women around when they have 
work on hand; is not that true, Mr. Brice?” 

“There are exceptions to every case, 
Count,”’ I evaded. 

“Mr. Brice is, I am sure, too much of 
a lady’s man not to desire to be in their 
company at all times,” purred Allison. 

Suddenly Ward’s sharp tones cut into 
the conversation: “What time will it 
take you to get these things placed, 
Milton?” he inquired, his keen gray eyes 
fixed on my face. : 

“Six, at least.” 

“And you start at midnight?”—this 
to the Count. 

“At midnight, sir.” 

“That will bring it six a. m. before you 
get it done, then, Milton. What’s the 
next move after that, Count?” 

I could see the chief was startled at 
the somewhat frank turn the conversa- 
tion had taken. 

“Tt would scarcely interest you, Mr. 
Willet, to know; we shall not cail on you 
until some days later, I expect.” 

“Oh, mon pére, tell the gentlemen 
something at least; how can you expect 
them to be interested unless they know?” 
remonstrated his daughter. 

‘Hortense, there are matters for men 
and matters for women—this is for men— 
refrain from endeavoring to force my 
hand,” chided her father. 

“Oh, it doesn’t concern me in the least,’’ 
disclaimed Ward, “but I was merely 
thinking that perhaps after it was all over 
you might have wished you had taken 
me a little more into your confidence.” 

“Eh, what is that?” demanded the 
Count. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing of importance; 
I intend to retire early this evening and 
sleep through the entire bustle. I under- 
stand nothing whatever about guns or 
any other dangerous implement.” 

“You will be on deck, and be very much 
awake during the entire bustle, as you 
call it, sir,”’ snapped our. host. 

“Outrageous,” murmured Ward. Then 
he added quickly, and aloud: “I am your 




















guest now, sir; let us drop the subject— 
at least while we are dining.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the Count, and the 
conversation changed. I am sure now, 
after J’ come to look back on it, that it 
was Ward who started an animated dis- 
cussion regarding airships, or some other 
subject of interest. To me, who knew my 
friend so well, it was very obvious that he 
had angered the Count into an assertion 
that he (Ward) should be on deck at mid- 
night, fearful lest he would be kept in his 
room during that momentous period. Now 
he would allow himself to be apparently 
unwillingly forced on deck. 

It was ten o’clock when we finally with- 
drew from the table. Another hour was 
passed in aimless chatter, and then as 
six bells sounded from above, I advised 
our host that I must retire in order to 
make some preparation for getting my 
working gang ready. 

“I expect you are acting wisely, Mr. 
Brice,” he acquiesced. ‘Allow me to 
conduct you to your room.” 

“T will go, too,” muttered Ward. “Since 
you are determined that I shall get no 
sleep tonight, Count, I would like to 
change for some more suitable clothes.” 

I was two paces behind the Count, and 
as many in front of Allison when Ward 
came hurrying along behind me. “Oh, 
Milton,” he called, “can’t you manage to 
put that thing off until one? I certainly 
would like to get a little sleep tonight; 
I have had no rest to speak of for the last” 
forty-eight hours—how about it, Count?” 
As he brushed past me, apparently intent 
on securing the ear of the Chief, I felt a 
little scrap of paper thrust into my hand. 
Instantly, my fingers closed on it, and the 
next second I had palmed it. I heard Ward 
arguing with the Count before me, en- 
deavoring apparently to make him re- 
consider his order. I heard the Chief 
snarl: “No, sir, not a moment; do you 
think this is an affair which can wait be- 
cause a man happens to be tired?”’ Then 
came Ward’s voice again, and finally the 
Count’s, loud and angry: ‘Once and for 
all, no, sir, you will be there under guard.”’ 

“Au revoir, gentlemen,” gaily called 
my lady from the dining saloon, and we 
made our way along the corridor toward 
our own stateroom. 
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My guard was awaiting me, but under 
pretext of the door sticking, I fumbled with 
it for a brief moment—long enough to glance 
at the scrap of paper in my palm. It read: 
“Follow my lead on deck tonight.” 


CHAPTER XI 
AT MIDNIGHT! 

I was scarcely inside my room, when a 
seaman appeared in the doorway. He 
touched his cap respectfully: 

“Skipper’s compliments, sir, and he 
reports ‘The Assist’ signals herself by 
wireless three miles nor’-east of us. He 
would like to see you in the pilot house 
before you start work.” 

“Very good,” I replied. ‘“What’s it 
doing outside—kicking up some?” 

“Just a swell, sir, but coming on.” 

I hastily changed, and in another five 
minutes was on deck, attended by my ever- 
watchful escort. 

“What’s the skipper’s name?” I in- 
quired. 

“Captain St. Lislie,” growled the man. 

“He wants to see me in the pilot house.” 

“Go ahead; we’re behind you.” 

I climbed up on the bridge and made 
my way inside the chart house. A trim, 
slight man of middle age met me. 

“Mr. Brice?” he inquired. Then with- 
out waiting for a reply: “I am captain 
St. Lislie. We shall be alongside the 
‘Assist’? in twenty minutes. .I presume 
you wish me to keep steam enough to hold 
headway. The Chief informs me you 
estimate the time required for the work 
at about six hours. I look for the sea to 
increase somewhat. Do you anticipate 
any difficulty from the swell, sir?” 

“Tt will make work more difficult, and 
will very probably increase the time re- 
quired for the operation. What tonnage 
is the ‘Assist?’ ” 

“Four thousand, two hundred—there’s 
her flare on the starboard buw! You'll find 
me here if you require me at any time.” 

I wheeled about and left him, with my 
guards close at my heels. I chuckled as 
I recollected the Chief’s words: ‘The 
night will be dark—the sea will be smooth.” 
He was correct in part—the night was 
dark—black as ink, but the sea—well, 
it was certainly not smooth. The swell 
was kicking up with increasing violence. 
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It was not a pleasant night to shift a 
couple of forty-ton guns. 

Eight bells clanged out as I reached 
the forward deck. I discovered my work- 
ing crew lined up ready for me. Close 
in—a few cable-lengths away, a dark 
mass was rolling in the swell. A tiny light 
danced astern of her. Even as I watched 
the light came rapidly down on us, and 
in.a few moments I was able to make out 
a small power boat—a twenty-footer—no 
greater. There was a hail, and she was 
alongside of us. At that moment the Chief, 
Allison and my lady, accompanied by 
two other men, walked up to where I was 
standing. Number One handed me a 
pair of night glasses: “You will probably 
need them,” he explained. 

I directed my gaze upon the stranger. 
She was all of four thousand tons. Some- 
one touched me on the shoulder. I swung 
around, and discovered Ward at my side. 
“She—” he commenced, but the gruff 
command of his guard ordered: “This 
way, sir,” and my chum was hustled away 
-to the port rail. 

The Chief and Allison, with my lady 
at their side, strolled up to me. ‘‘Every- 
thing promises well, Mr. Brice, does it 
not?” questioned the Count. 

“Tt’s a little rolling for the transfer, but 
I guess we’ll make it,” I responded. 

“T guess we will,” he repeated, emphasis 
on the ‘“‘guess.” 

_ From the power boat a short, thick-set 
’ man climbed up on our deck. There was 
a rapid exchange of words in German 
between him and the Chief, and then he 
turned to me, evidently directed there. 

“Ve’re all ready; I haf dem slung, but 
not hoisted.” 

“You must run in close alongside and 
grapple,” I said. “My crew will make 
fast; we’ll make her tight fore and aft 
and ride together on the swell; all my 
booms and light work are run in; get yours 
the same, and no damage will be done. 
Tow your power boat astern out of the 
way. Where are your two guns—for- 
ward or aft?” 

“Both forward.” 

I got my crew stationed along all ready 
for the impact. 

“You had better not stand so close to 
the rail, my lady,” I advised Miss De- 
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Arcey, as I found her leaning oversides, 
an interested spectator. 

“Your orders shall be obeyed, Monsieur 
le Capitaine,” she answered, courtesying 
with mock humility. 

The big, dark mass of the approaching 
ship was slowly drifting down on us from 
windward. I put away my glasses and 
grasped my trumpet: 

“Stand by! All ready, there!’ I warned. 

She was coming in stern first by a lot, 
and I hurried aft to see connections made 
there first. The little power boat bobbed 
and leaped astern. I heard the sound of 
hastening feet close behind me, as my guard 
and the interested spectators followed me. 

“Hang tight, there, all!’ I yelled, 
“‘there’ll be a shock.” 

Ward went tearing past me, evidently 
intent on observing all; a guard was on 
either side, and I heard one of them order: 
“Not so fast, there, not so fast.” He 
slowed up just as he reached me. 

“Stand ready!” he hissed. 

I knew the supreme moment had ar- 
rived. High up on the swell rose the on- 
coming vessel. Down, down she came! 
With a swirl of water, and a churning of 
her screws, as she endeavored to reverse 
she rode in with tremendous force. I 
saw the little knot of onlookers grasp 
involuntarily at supports, as they braced 
themselves for the shock. My two at- 
tendants, with the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion, for a second relaxed their vigilance, 
as they caught at some stanchion irons. 
Swirl—swirl—in she rode—crash—crash! 
and she ground her sides. There was a 
jumbling of humans, a few cries of dismay, 
and I waited for no more. 

“Now!” yelled Ward, close at my elbow. 

With all the pent-up strength and in- 
dignation that was in me, I wrenched 
myself away from my guards. Right and 
left I gave it to them like lightning, and 
they dropped like logs. For one brief 
second our plans were threatened, but 
only for a second. One fellow hung onto 
Ward. I uppercut him with such force 
as I hope I may never again strike man, 
and he crumbled up like a smashed egg- 
shell. Almost simultaneously Ward and 
I, like a single man, sprang and went 
oversides. There was a slight splash, 
and the waters closed over my head. I 























dived as shallow as possible, and as I 
came to the surface, Ward bobbed up a 
yard away. 

“Dive—power-boat,” he spluttered, and 
I went down again. 

Twenty strokes and we were there. 
Desperately, I clutched at her gunwale. 
I saw Ward’s hand grasp it at the same 
instant. I raised myself to climb in. I 
was almost oversides, when a fellow 
scrambled over from the stern and brought 
his fist down with a crash on my bare 
head. I saw a thousand stars, but I 
clutched at him, madly. He tried to 
shake me off, but I hung on like a leech. 
Ward was over—he was in the boat—he 
had the fellow around the belt. He lifted 
him up with a strength I never gave him 
credit for, and hurled him overboard. 
He grabbed me by the collar and com- 
menced to haul me in. There was a flash 
of fire from the great ship. A ball sung 
past and splintered the steel sides. Then 
another flash. Then another, but I was 
in. Ward was already in the bows. I 
heard him fling the lever down and whizz 
the wheel round. A chunk—chunk—and 
we were under way. I was beside him in 
a moment. 

“Give me the wheel!” I yelled. I kicked 
the lever back to the limit, and we shot 
out into the biack night. I headed her 
round the tall stern and flew past on the 
starboard side. The glaring beams of a 
great searchlight were already flashing over 
the waters. I could hear the confusion 
of many shouts. 

“Crawl over and get that painter in,” 
I ordered. 

Ward leaned over and began to pull it. 

“Tt’s—it’s stuck—why, good God, there’s 
someone on it!’’ he shouted. 

“Hit ’em over the head,” I cried. 

He had raised his fist to bring down the 
smash, when he suddenly stopped. 

“My God, Milton, it’s a woman!’’ he 
exclaimed. 

The boat was heeling over with their 
weight. There was not a second to lose. 
Speed was everything now. 

“Get her in or knock her off,’’ I ordered. 

For a second he hesitated. Then he 
leaned over and lifted, wet and limp, into 
the bottom of the boat the lifeless form of 
my lady of the violet eyes! 
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CHAPTER XII 


A YARMOUTH SKIPPER 


“Hell!” cursed Ward wickedly under his 
breath, as he gazed at the face of the uncon- 
scious girl. 


“Thank God!” I muttered. ‘She is 
saved from this thing.” 
There was no time for more. Next 


moment the searchlight swept past us 
groping out into the inky night like some 
giant hand seeking for its prey. Back and 
forth, up and down it swept. I put the 
helm hard down and doubled on our track 
for two minutes. Then over it went again 
and we were headed past the ship on the 
port side—the smaller steamer between 
us and our enemies. 

I could hear the boats being launched; 
a searchlight sprang up on the “Assist.” 
If once that beam of light fastened upon 
us, I knew we were lost; it would never 
lose us again. Twice it came within an 
ace of getting us, but our luck held. If 
they had made a systematic search we 
were discovered, but they were excited, 
and flashed it here, there, up and down, 
without any sure method, and while they 
blundered about we ran on swiftly into 
the darkness. 

“Look to her, Ward,” I whispered, fear- 
fully, half afraid, even at that distance, 
to speak aloud, and unable to leave the 
helm for a moment. ‘Is she dead?” 

“No, coming to,’’ he growled back out 
of the blackness. ‘What in the dickens 
made her fall over side; I should think 
we had trouble enough without her loading 
in—confound it.” 

“She didn’t come on purpose, you idiot,” 
I retorted. ‘The shock probably knocked 
her overboard. Do your best there, for 
God’s sake; get the water out of her lungs, 
then wrap her up in this coat.” I flung 
my short pea jacket over to him, as I spoke. 

He growled, but I heard him working 
over her. From astern I could plainly 
hear the rattle of oars in rowlocks, and the 
voice of the coxswain directing; then a 
short blast of the whistle; several lights 
sprang up on the “Assist,” and I knew 
she was getting under way. 

“Ward—” I commenced, but a faint 
voice interrupted me: ‘‘Where—where— 


am I?” it inquired faintly. 
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» “You’re quite safe; don’t worry, ma- 
demoiselle,” I reassured. 

“But where am I—where are we?” she 
persisted. 

“We’ve got away,’ muttered Ward, 
shortly. 

“Oh,:I remember—I—I fell—I—I—Oh, 
Oh!” and she almost screamed, at the 
recollection of the disaster. 

“Never mind; you are quite safe now; 
don’t think about it,” I said, and even as 
I spoke, a blinding shaft of light swept 
down on us. I ported my helm and ran 
from it, but by pure luck it followed, and 
the next instant we were enveloped and 
shown up as clear as in brilliant sunshine. 
A yell arose from the vessels astern. The 
light lost us for a brief moment; then 
fastened once again like a leech on us. In 
vain I sent her about; shooting to port and 
starboard in rapid succession; that cursed 
ray followed. 

“The game’s up, Ward, unless we do 
something smartly—what’s it to be?” 

“Overboard and swim for it,’”’ was his 
sharp response. 

“They'll pick you up, mademoiselle,” I 
whispered, bending over the girl. ‘You'll 
be quite safe; have no fear. Come on, 
Ward. No, stop! Steady—ahoy—ahoy— 
ahoy—steam cutter, ahoy, there—port 
your helm, run down, there—ahoy!” 
I had suddenly caught sight of a small 
steam cutter on the port bow not more 
than ten cables away, and I made the 
water ring again with my hail. 

It was a_ heaven-sent opportunity. 
If once we could get aboard that craft, 
we should yet have a fighting chance. 

“Wot the bloody thunder’s the trouble 
over there?’ roared a gruff voice. 

There was no time for explanation. I 
threw on all power and shot toward her. 
“Look out, you lubber, you’ll stave your- 
self in,” warned tthe voice on the craft, 
but I swung around under her starboard 
gangway; made fast to some overhanging 
tackle. “Get up, Ward!” I commanded, 
as I seized the girl in my arms, and almost 
threw her on deck. A seaman caught her. 
I cast loose and scrambled up after her. 
“Cut your cables and get under way unless 
you want your throats cut—every man 
of you,” I roared; “‘there’s some devils 
over there that’ll stop at nothing.” 
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“Ere, wot’re you givin’ us” growled 
the skipper of the unknown craft, “This 
’ere’s the ‘Homer,’ eighty-ton steam cutter 
o’ Great Yarmouth herrin’ fleet, hand 
Hi’m the Second Commodore o’ the fleet— 
now who’s a-goin’ ter cut our bloody 
throats—Hi’d like ter see "em! Who be 
ye, anyway? Wot’s ye do, scuttled yer 
little toy boat?” 

He was a big, six-footed, deep-sea 
fisherman from the Norfolk county, and 
I saw at once I had my work cut out to 
persuade him to run from his fishing 
ground. I’m a big man myself, and I 
ran my arm into his and walked him aft 
at a rapid gait. “Look here,’ I said, and 
right there, with the two vessels coming 
down on us at a twenty-knot clip, I poured 
into his ear the story of the Great Coup. 
I did more than that. In less than sixty 
seconds I made him ‘understand and be- 
lieve the fearful game we were up against. 
He stopped short in his walk. He wrenched 
his arm-away from me, and by the light 
of the forward deck lantern I saw his 
honest, storm-scarred old face peering 
into mine, in an endeavor to read my 
naked soul. 

“You be foolin’?’”’ he accused. 

“Before God, I’m not!” I swore. 

“Will ye swear as. ye’re a-tellin’ the hull 
truth an’ nothin’ else?”’ 

“So help me, God, I am!’’ I affirmed. 

One more sharp, keen glance he shot 
at me. I gave it to him back, and I saw 
I had him won. He believed me. 

“Get yer pal an’ the lady below, an’ 
stay there yerself,” he ordered, briefly, 
then wheeled about. 

They breed sailors there on the east 
coast of old England. I had not reached 
the companionway, before they had the 
two anchors up. There was a tinkle of 
bells, and as I stumbled down into the 
fish-reeking depths of the craft, leading 
mademoiselle by the hand, I felt the cutter 
getting under way, and jostled against 
eight or ten burly forms tearing up out 
of the dim cabin. Overhead there was a 
running of naked feet, and the bustle 
of work being done in seamanlike style; 
below the engine was pounding with 
rhythmatic motion, and the noise was 
music to my ears. And then came a 
whistling and crash overhead, and a 








Lifted, wet and limp, into the bottom of the boat the lifeless form of my lady 
of the violet eyes 
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second later the sharp, powerful report of 
a six-pounder,’ 

I had laid my lady on a small bunk aft 
in the cuddy, and Ward had gonein search 
of some brandy, at my request, but as the 
report of the discharge died away, she 
propped herself up on her elbows and 
gazed into my face. Her eyes were almost 
agonized, as she wailed: “Oh, they’ll 
get you again, I know they will; you don’t 
know them as—as—as I do.” 

“There'll be something doing before they 
do get us, or I’ve very much misjudged our 
skipper,” I comforted. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A NIGHT BATTLE 


As I glanced around, I caught sight 
of an old woman just entering the cuddy. 

“Now leave the lady with me, sir, and 
get you on deck; the master wants ye.” 
she said. 

I turned the spirits, which Ward at 
that moment brought to me, over to the 
old woman, and followed by my chum, 
hastened on deck again. The skipper 
had the wheel, and from the squatty funnel 
amidship great clouds of black smoke were 
pouring. He hailed me loudly, as soon 
as he caught sight of me. “Over ’ere; over 
’ere!’”’ he roared; then, as I squeezed my- 
self in between him and the after deck- 
light, “Hi’ll give those bloody devils a 
run fur their money,’ he promised me. 

“What can she do?” I questioned. 

“Oh, she ain’t what you may call 
speedy,” he grinned—twelve’s "bout her 
best, but—” 

“Twelve!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Why, man, 
that craft’s running easy at twenty knots; 
she’ll overhaul you in fifteen minutes.” 

“Wot’s she a-goin’. ter do when she 
does?””? he demanded. : 

“Do! Why, take us off, of course, and 
likely enough sink you.” 

“Witl, eh?” 

“Why not?” 

“She’s let go with a pop gun just now, 
an’ I see some chap knock down the bloke 
as fired it. Don’t you make no mistake, 
mister, they don’t want no noise in this 
’ere North sea; not much, with Flam- 
borough Head nor more than twelve 
miles west o’ us, an’ the hull sea alive 
with craft likely ter turn, up at any 
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moment—no, there’!] de no waste o’ gun- 
powder ternight if they can get wot they 
wants any tother way.” 

“They'll run you down, then—they’ll 
ram you.” : 

“Will, eh? Well, I cal’late Hi’ll ’ave 
somethin’ ter sdy ‘bout that too; this ’ere 
‘Homer’ ain’t no bird, but I reckon she’s 
a darn sight more handy than that long 
slob o’ a craft. Easy, now, keep out o’ 
sight side o’ that light and don’t do nothing 
less I tells ye, but I wanted ye on deck 
’case of emergencies, as ye might say—lie 
down there, too, you mister’”’ (this to Ward). 

We had scarcely crouched down before 
a hail came over the water: 

“Fishing craft, ahoy, there!” 

“Ahoy, there, then, you swallow-tailed 
dandy, wot do ye want?” 

“Lie to; we’ll send a boat aboard.” 

“Not much, ye won’t; Hi’m due at 
Scarborough in an hour—stand off from 
cross my bows, or ye’ll get a hole put in 
’em—Hi ain’t waitin’ fur no one ternight— 
look out, there, ye lubber!’’ 

The long steamer, which had taken a 
position ahead of us, sheered off. The 
“Assist”? was some twenty cables astern, 
and coming slowly, rolling badly with her 
heavy load in the long swell. Away off 
toward the Dutch coast the first gray 
lines of morning were commencing to 
appear. I can remember well that scene. 
As the fishing boat went wallowing past 
on the port quarter of the “Revenge,” 
a hail again sounded from the big steamer: 

“If you don’t lie to, I’ll sink you.” 

“There better be no sinking of a British 
craft in these waters, or ye’ll ’ave the hull 
o’ the King’s navy after ye,’ roared back 
our skipper. 

For a couple of minutes the larger boat 
manoeuvered, then she ranged up again 
on our starboard quarter, scarce a cable 
way. The “Homer” sheered off, but the 
“Assist,’’ which had come up to port of 
us, crowded us in. There was a nasty 
roll on by this time, and I well understood 
that we were dangerously close together; 
so did the skipper. He ran full speed 
ahead, and the “Homer” wallowed along 
at her best speed. She actually out- 
footed the “Assist,” and in three minutes 
was clear of her, but the long, speedy 
“Revenge,” of course, easily held her. 

















Suddenly, the Yarmouth skipper re- 
linquished the wheel to his quartermaster; 
he raised his hands to his mouth and roared 
out: 

“Give me more sea room, or I'll ram 
you, you lubbers!” 

There was no answer from the big craft, 
and peering across the short space be- 
tween us, I distinctly saw in the increasing 
light that her port rail was lined with, at 
least, a score of men; I even saw, or thought 
I saw, the glint of cold steel. 

“Look out there!” I warned, ‘“‘he’s 
called for boarders away—don’t ram her, 
or she’ll spew a score of them on your 
decks.” 

My cry was too late! The skipper had 
shouted an order; the quartermaster 
jammed the wheel down, and the ‘‘Homer’”’ 
drove in at a good twelve knots. She 
struck the big vessel fair and square just 
aft the engine-room, and the shock flung 
us all into confusion. The skipper had 
his plans. He gave full speed astern, and 
his staunch craft tried to back out of the 
rent she had made. Too late! Too late! 
I saw a dozen men armed with cutlasses 
leap on her forward deck. A gang of men 
on the “Revenge” were grappling her 
bow on. I waited for no more. ‘Come 
on, boys!”’ I yelled, and seizing a cutlass 
from the nearest man, I sprang forward. 

It was fortunate the Yarmouth master 
had the foresight to arm and call his men 
on deck. There was a good baker’s dozen 
of them—big, husky fellows, and they 
followed me like the true blues they were. 
The skipper grabbed up a mighty hatchet, 
and with a roar of rage, flung himself 
into the melee. 

It was bloody work. We cut down or 
drove oversides the first party, but they 
swarmed down on our deck a good fifty 
strong. I am no stranger with the sea- 
man’s weapon—they teach you the cut- 
lass at Annapolis—and I made the best 
play I knew. Not a shot was fired; it 
was cold steel work. Once they drove 
us back down the ladder into the waist 
of the cutter, but we rallied and chased 
them back again. I never saw a man so 
enraged as was that Yarmouth captain. 
His great hatchet was everywhere, and he 
shouted as fast as he fought. 

“Give it to ’em, lad! Give it to ’em— 
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the bloody devils!—Take that, you lubber 
—oversides with ’em, over with ’em! 
You'll all swing for this—every mother’s 
son of ye—blast ye!” 

In a towering rage, he led us on to the 
bows. With his own good hatchet he 
cut the tackle they were grappling us 
with. 

“Back her, Bill—full speed astern!” 
he roared, and the ‘Homer’ wrenched 
herself free as the engines reversed. Her 
bow was a wreck, and she left a gaping 
hole in the side of her enemy. A dozen 
of our foe remained on our deck, but they 
jumped for it, as we parted. Then a 
couple of rifle shots rang out in quick 
succession. I heard the lead sing past 
my left ear, and as I wheeled about and 
sought cover, I saw Ward curl up and sink 
on the deck. In an instant I had caught 
him up and borne him to the companion- 
way, and as I ran with him another and 
yet another ball sung past me, but I 
gained the shelter and sank down with 
my chum in my arms. The red blood was 
gushing from his mouth. 

“Done—for—I—think,” he gasped, and 
at every word, the crimson stained his 
mouth. 

Mad with anguish, I rushed with him 
below deck into the cuddy. I tore the 
coat and shirt away, disclosing a big, 
blue, blood-ringed hole in his chest. 

“T understand this; let me have him,” 
a soft voice whispered in my ear. I turned 
about, and beheld my lady of the violet 
eyes standing by my side. ‘Some soft 
linen—water, as cold as you can get it— 
no, don’t lie down, Mr. Willet,” she con- 
tinued. I dashed away to obey her com- 
mand. I could hear the hubbub still 
going on above. There was no one to 
whom I could apply for help; there was no 
time to search them out. I whipped off 
my coat and vest; I tore my shirt from 
my body, and ripping it up into lengths 
as I ran, I dashed back. She had Ward 
supported on her arm; the old woman 
whom I had seen before, was by her side 
with a vessel of water, and coolly, skil- 
fully, tenderly, my lady of the violet eyes 
set about her work of saving my chum. 

“Hold his head up, Mr. Brice,’ she 
commanded, and I forgot everything else, 
as I waited for her look or nod to tell me 
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what to do, as for an hour she fought 
out that fight, and held death at bay, 
while poor Ward lay with closed eyes, 
with nothing but a feeble gasp now and 
again to indicate that the candle of life 


still flickered. It was an entirely new 
light in which I beheld that beautiful 
girl. Heretofore, I had seen her only as 
a light-hearted, thoughtless butterfly. Now 
she shone out as a woman. I forgot all 
about the great peril through which she 
herself had just passed, as, fascinated, 
I watched her skilfully wage the fight with 
the arch-enemy. She had cast aside the 
cloak she was wearing on the deck of the 
“Revenge” when she fell oversides, and 
now worked in that marvelous dinner 
gown which she wore in the saloon. Her 
hair was in picturesque disorder, and the 
band of gold still clasped her arm, sliding 
up and down as the muscles played under 
the white flesh. 

Présently she looked up quickly. 

“You really can help us no more just 
now, Mr. Brice. Had you not better go 
on deck and see how things are there?” 
she suggested. 

“You think he—he—” I commenced. 

She nodded, and that indescribable 
smile lighted up her face. ‘‘Yes,” ‘she 
whispered, “‘he will live. I will take every 
care of him. Now, go.” 

And I turned, with my heart beating 
like a sledge hammer, and my pulse on 
fire, and stumbled up that narrow com- 
panionway, while her smile, her glance, 
her gesture, was pictured before me in 
lines of fire. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SKIPPER LAYS A COURSE 


I had been below perhaps half an hour, 
and during that period things had hap- 
pened on deck. As I swung myself up 
out of the main hatch I noticed that the 
sea had increased considerably. The 
“Homer” was hove to, and wallowing 
comfortably in the heavy swell. Forward, 
the skipper and a gang of men were at 
work patching up the injured bows. They 
had a big tarpaulin out, and had apparently 
succeeded in lowering some improvised 
kind of a collision mat. It was quite light, 
and I looked around for some signs of the 
“Revenge” or “Assist,” but they were 
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nowhere to be seen. A couple of miles 
away off on the starboard bow a small 
fleet of fishing vessels was visible, but 
the morning had broken squally, and 
presently they were lost to sight, as the 
heavy clouds settled down on us. 

I walked briskly forward and hailed our 
captain. “Good-morning,” I called out. 

He turned about and looked me hastily 
over. ‘‘Morning’ ter thee,” he replied, 
““How’s thy mate?” 

“He’s going to pull through, I think.” 

“Good fur him; I was afeared when 
they said as he was plugged in the lungs.” 

“Any of your boys hurt?” 

“Two on ’em, but only cuts; there’s 
more nor two on ’em with cuts over there,” 
he added, chuckling. 

He gave a few parting orders to the men, 
and then rolled toward me: “Come on 
up aft,” he suggested, “I wants a word 
or so with ye.” 

He bit off a vast quantity of tobacco, 
stowed it snugly away in his left cheek; 
flung one huge leg over a capstan bar and 
balanced himself cleverly, as he linked 
one horny finger to the lapel of my coat, 
and nodding his lion’s head with convic- 
tion, announced: 

‘“‘“Hi’m a-goin’ ter see this ’ere thing ter 
the finish, see!’’ 

“Yes, that’s the sort of man I sized 
you up as being,” I said. 

“Hi wants that yarn spun again, and 
a little slower-like than ye did it last 
night—not as I doubts ye, mind, but so 
as I can sorter get the hang on it, see? 
Now first, what might yer name be, 
mister. 

“Milton Brice,’”’ I said, “and yours?” 

“Harvey Cassel, master and honer on 
the eighty-ton steam cutter ‘Homer,’ 
o’ Great Yarmouth—you be a Londoner, 
bain’t ye?” 

“T’ve lived there many years, but I’m 
an American.” 

“Han Hamerican!’’ he exclaimed, and 
repeated the words several times to him- 
self, “Well, now, that do beat hall—but 
Hi thought ye was rather a swift ’un, 
hand from the way as ye come aboard 
last night, I put ye down as a Navy man.” 

“T am,” I said, “U. S. N., though, not 
R. N.” 

“And yer pal—the gent as is below?” 




















‘“‘He’s a Londoner born and bred—a 
lawyer.” 

‘Hand the young lady?” 

I glanced at the steersman, not five 


feet away, then leaned forward and 
whispered three words in his ear. 

“Aye, aye, just so, just so,” he muttered. 
“Now, listen, mister,” he continued. 
“Hi’ve bin a-thinkin’ some the last hour, 
an’ Hi figures as we'll have ter transfer 
our crew. Them two crafts has a good 
start on us, but it’ll take ’em twelve 
hours smart work ter patch up her side, 
fur I reckon as the ‘Homer’ put a right 
smartish dent in her. Look ye, now, this 
is what I figures on doin’: ‘The Scout,’ 
old Captain Jimmy Davis, will be ’long- 
side in less than an hour with supplies 
and other tack; Captain Jimmy supplies 
the fishin’ fleet with grub and tack, ye 
knows, and he and me knows one ’nother 
right smartish-like—he’li take me word 
fur a thing, will old Captain Jimmy, an’ 
if Hi says ter him, ‘Jimmy, this ’ere 
thing’s so, an’ the course is laid so,’ he’ll 
‘low as ’tis. So Hi’ll say ter him when 
he come ’longside: ‘Captain Jimmy,’ 
Hi’ll say, ‘Hi wants yer ‘Scout’ fur a spell, 
’cause she’s a good twenty-knot boat, 
an’ Hi want’s ye ter run the ‘Homer’ 
in fur me and see her put in Nixon’s dry 
dock’—that’s wot Hi’ll tell him, and he’ll 
say, ‘Right and well, Captain Harvey,’ 
and won’t ask no questions. Then we'll 
transfer ter board the—” 

The Captain stopped and glared around, 
as a seaman stepped up, and interrupting 
him, reported: ‘The ‘Scout’s’ just stand- 
ing in, sir.” 

“What, so soon? Why, she ain’t due fur 
an hour yet.” 

“There she is, sir.” 

We both gazed in the direction indi- 
cated, and beheld close in a long, narrow, 
smart-looking boat. She was painted 
black, with the exception of her lofty 
funnel. Her tonnage I should place at 
about a hundred and fifty tons—no more. 

“By Jinks, she’s on time; old Capt’n 
Jimmy always was a stickler for time,” 
ejaculated the skipper of the ‘‘Homer.” 
“T cal’late he’ll be some surprised when 
he hears how the land lies, but I reckon 
he knows as when I lays a course I’m 
pretty apt ter stick ter it.” * 
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The “Scout” was close in by this time, 
and in another minute her captain was 
climbing aboard our craft. He was old, 
all right. He well deserved his name of 
“Old Capt’n Jimmy,” for I think I never 
saw a more ancient-looking* sailor aboard 
a ship in my life. 

There was a hearty hand shake between 
the two skippers, and then Captain Cassel 
got at once down to business. It took him 
fifteen minutes to explain to the ancient 
mariner what I had conveyed to him in 
sixty seconds a short time previously. 

“Then why don’t ye put into Scar- 
b’rough?” .demanded Captain Jimmy, 
amazed and almost incredulous. 

“‘There’s no use on it now. ’Tis too 
late, anyway. There’s naught on the 
east coast ’twix North Sunderland and 
Great Yarmouth as is faster than yourn 
‘Scout.’ The hull King’s Navy’s down 
in the Channel at their blasted maneuvers 
an’ children’s play. They’d never round 
North Foreland afore nightfall, even if 
we got word ter ’em in an hour, an’ by 
that time that bloody slippery craft’ll 
have got her two barkers fixed and be 
steamin’ past the Shetlands, with naught 
*twix her and the Lofodens but a Danish 
gunboat or so. There ain’t a German ship 
as can be got at; their hull North Sea 
fleet passed through the Skager-Rack into 
the Cattegat, bound fur the Baltic yester- 
day—aye, Jimmy, boy, don’t ye see as 
this ’ere thing’s bin planned by bloody 
artful rogues; they’ve timed their run ter 
the hour almost, an’ all as ’as upset ’em 
is the ’scape of these ’ere two gents. They 
was determined ter get ’em, an’ if I hadn’t 
rammed ’em an’ shook their blasted cut- 
throats off, they’d a-got ’em, too; as ’tis 
they’ve nigh done fer one on ’em, fur all 
they was a-feard on makin’ a rumpus, 
they spit lead a dozen times tryin’ ter 
bring ’em down.” 

Old Captain Jimmy pulled off his sou’- 
west cap, and scratched his scant locks, 
as he gazed in bewilderment at his friend, 
while his ancient face was puckered up 
into a hundred lines. ‘“Capt’n Harvey 
Cassel,” he muttered, “this ’ere thing’s 
most past all believin’, ain’t it?” 

“°Tis an’? hit ain’t,’” admitted the 
skipper of the “Homer,” “but look ye 
‘ere, Capt’n Jimmy, Hi takes stock in’t. 
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Come ter look at it bow on, ’tain’t so 
mighty improbably a’ter hall, now, be hit?” 

“By Jinks, hit ain’t, but Hi never 
thought on such a thing,” admitted 
Captain Jimmy. 

‘An’ that’s where they gets in their 
work—no one never thought on it—just 
like'me an’ you, ‘an’ belike if this ’ere 
gent hadn’t got hon ter it, no one never 
would, an’ they’d have run in their devil- 
ish scheme, but, Capt’n Jimmy, we’ll 
stop ’em, God helpin’ us, yet—ye be in 
with us, bain’t ye?” 

“Ye well knows I be, Capt’n Harvey, 
but, by Jinks, Hi’ll skipper me own craft. 
Hi’ll not sleep easy in my bunk a-knowin’ 
as t’other hands was grippin’ the spokes 
on her wheel. Ye lay the course, an’ 
Hi’ll follow ye. Ship yer boys aboard 
the ‘Scout,’ an’ Hi’ll put Bronson in charge 
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on the ‘Homer’ and have her taken in ter 
Scarb’rough. Say, though, Capt’n Harvey, 
think ye there’s no chance on these rogues 
a-coming back ter—”’ 

“Not they—not they,”’ muttered the 
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“Homer’s” skipper. ‘‘They’re twenty 
good knots from ’ere by this time; they 
got no time ter loaf; they must be off the 
Shetlands by nightfall. We’ve no time 
to lose; put Tim Bronson aboard this 
craft, an’ we’ll get away on the ‘Scout’— 
by Jinks, Jimmy, ’tis dead plum lucky 
as you had her bottom scraped less’n 
a week ago, an’ with the hover’aulin’ you 
gave her engines, Hi cal’late she’ll show 
her best pace, eh?” 

“Hi’ll wager on her makin’ twenty-two 
flat every hour on the twenty-four—Lay 
yer course, Capt’n Harvey, lay yer course, 
an’ old Jimmy’Il follow it.” 


(To be continued ) 


THE LIGHT BEFORE 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


©O}#: who art thou that goes with light 
Before my shadowed way, 
A cloud of purple mist by night— 
A fire of‘ leaves by day? 
Lo, I the Autumn old and sere, 
I dread the chilling breath 
Of winter, and the summons drear 
Of my impending death!” 


“Nay, neither death nor winter I; 
But one more true and strong— 
The beauty that can never die, 
The dream that blooms in song. 
I am the Soul of coming Spring, 
And through the gloomy dust 
_I lead you in a magic ring 


Back to the May august!” 















. Everybody W: Works 
BuT FAA AER 


by. Gertrudes iM illard 


HE front gate banged, squawking 
protest from its uneven hinges, 
and the still afternoon air 
shrilled suddenly from its brood- 

ing peace, pricked by a high sweet pipe. 
The battered wreck, sunk in the deep-bot- 
tomed splint rocker that stood perpetually 
on the back porch, stirred from its apathy, 
and a haunting expectation grew into its 
sombre gaze. 

Quick heels clattered on the low front 
stoop, twice-hard to his morbidly await- 
ing ears; there was a thud as Tommy’s 
strapped books missed the sitting-room 
table, landing upon the floor, and the clear 
notes were eclipsed for an instant as the 
boy wrestled with his school shirt, and 
projected himself joyously into his sweater. 
Then that happened from which the 
derelict shrank in half-assured anticipa- 
tion; the whistle leaped into a keen boyish 
treble, and the chorus of an evanescently 
popular street song filled the hollow space 
behind him, floated: accusingly from the 
open window, and beat vibratingly upon 
a brain which for weary months past 
counting had refused to answer every 
stimulus lovingly anxious hearts could 
suggest. 

“Mother takes in washing, 
So does Sister Ann: 
Everybody WORKS at our house, 

But my Old Man!” 
warbled the youngster at the top of his 
voice. Then he stopped with his mouth 
wide for the repetition. ‘“Gee!’’ he said, 
“Mam told me to cut it out—hope she 
ain’t anywheres ’round.” The man on 
the back porch heard that, too, and a 
spasm of recognition crossed his haggard 
countenance. She was so tender of him, 
so patient—that stayed with him always, 
a rift in the fog enveloping his faculties. 
She had even seen the possibility of this. 
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And he—he was a hulk! It had shadowed 
him dimly since first he heard that hateful 
tune: but now, without warning, his soul 
had come to life, and realization choked 
him. 

The boy darted through the kitchen, 
instinctively avoiding that nearer door 
giving upon the sheltered crook of the ell 
where the invalid dragged out his slow 
days, and the swinging crash of an axe, 
the rending of pine, and thump of the 
thrown stick came successively from the 
old shed just out of his vision. Tom was 
a little fellow to have kept the fires going 
for a year. It had been a year since he, 
Jackson Gelett, had swung an axe; and 
for the first time it hurt to hear his son 
raining quick strokes like a veteran while 
he sat helpless. 

To the man’s new, strangely sharpened 
nerve, every blow carried a message, and 
he winced when the blade failed to fall 
true—he who for a twelvemonth had been 
dead to all save the most direct. personal 
address. 

The grapes over the tall trellis had been 
turning, he remembered he had stopped 
to gloat over their abundant promise 
on his way to work that very morning 
upon which Old 1010 had blown him out 
of the roundhouse, a senseless mass of 
scalded flesh and broken bone. And now 
they were purpling again. Yes, he had 
been dead for a year!—And better, far 
better, he had been in his grave than a 
lump like this, fed, clothed, and cared for, 
out of Mary’s earnings. He shook in his 
weakness as he pictured to himself her 
struggle. The Company Doctor would 
have come, and the Doctor from his 
lodge—his assessments had all been 
straight; and the boys always stood by for 
night-nursing when a man was bad. But 
there had been next to nothing in the 
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bank. Thank God the cottage was paid 
for! She had not had to worry about 
rent. His unsealed eyes wandered woe- 
fully over the once trim little garden. 
Mary had been so proud of her spick and 
span posy beds. But how could she tend 
to them sewing, sewing, all day long? 
He remembered now how he had seen her 
sewing, through the fog; and the grass 
tufts in the pathway, the tall mallows 
flaunting among the-asters mocked at 
his springing pain. 

Just out of sight around the kitchen 
corner the whistle recommenced; he 
fitted the words to it himself. 

“Everybody WORKS at our house, 

Everybody WORKS at our house.” 
The accent caught the axe stroke every 
bar. He gripped hard at the arms of the 
old rocker, and pulling himself up a hand’s 
breadth, called querulously, ‘Tommy, 
ain’t it time for you to go get them papers?” 

There was a final crash and silence. 
Then a round face white with surprise 
bobbed up before him. ‘‘You call, Dad?” 
demanded the younger scion. “I thought 
I heard you call!’ Gelett fell back before 
the boy’s breathlessness. ‘Time to go for 
your papers!” he tried to repeat matter- 
of-factly, huddling into his place—his 
gorge rose in unreasoning wrath at the 
lad’s wide eyes and startled tone—but 
the words would not come. “Did you want 
something?” the eager voice asked again 
very earnestly; but he only shook his head 
and motioned the questioner away. It 
was a relief to hear the gate bang once 
more, and receding footsteps on the hard 
walk beyond. 

God, but his suffering was just begun! 
The long days and nights of agony merging 
into his lethargy were a dream. Was it 
weeks, or months, it had continued? But 
now his soul was alive; alive to face a 
horror of uselessness—He who had been 
aman of might among men! 

Down the street a hand-organ took up 
the same accursed strain: 

‘‘Mother takes in washing, 
So does Sister Ann—’ 
His Ann was in the candy factory, when 
she ought to be in school—that, too, came 
back to him out of the mist—and she, 
like the boy, would stare at him strangely 


lifeless knees. 





EVERYBODY WORKS BUT FATHER 


if he spoke to her; her face, too, would 
go white. He was a thing apart,<an in- 
cubus, to his own children! 

Only Mary, who had wed him “for better, 
for worse,” Mary kept always her old smile 
when her eyes met his. Dear heart! Was 
there mercy in Heaven, that she should be 
burdened like this? 

He cowered away from his anguish in 
the pillowed chair, and oblivion closed 
about him as before. His eyes were blank 
when they brought him in to tea, and no 
one of those who had prayed for it knew 
of that brief interval when he had been 
aware. 

He could not have told whether it was 
hours, or days, had passed, when he woke 
again. He fancied there was a purpler 
blush on the grape clusters climbing al- 
most within reach of his nerveless hand. 
The sun lay warm and encouraging on his 
And that same lilt rang 
insistently at the gateway of his con- 
sciousness. The connection did not come 
at first, and it called to him like the distant 
voice of a friend. 

It had been afternoon when he last 
tasted the bitter fruit of knowledge; but 
now it was golden morning, and the whir 
of Mary’s machine in the room behind 
mingled pleasantly with the grinder’s 
far-off tune. He was minded to speak 
her name, as he had been wont to do iin 
times gone by, drawing her attention to 
the new day; but a gust brought fitfully 
the refrain: 


“Everybody works at our house, 
Everybody works at our house.” 


And he kept silent for very shame. He 
had not changed. He was a hulk. His 
breath caught as he thought ot the shops— 
his shops—where he had worked, boy and 
man, for thirty years—ever since the 
Company had put them into the town. 
His own engines would never have treated— 
him to such a trick—Old 1010 was a 
Hoodoo from down the line. It was a good 
thing they got her housed before she 
blew her head off; she had been running 
passenger, and on the road it would have 
meant ditching the whole train. Just: 
what had she done to him, he wondered. 
In the fog he could put one foot before 
the other if an external force set him in 




















motion; but his body felt flaccid as he 
sat, and he recalled with a sort of terror 
the tremendous effort he had made to 
lean forward on that day that seemed like 
yesterday. The draw bar must have 
loosed between his brain and brawn. He 
shuddered over the sarcasm of “brawn” 
applied to this pitiful beef of which he 
had once been master. It was nightmare 
unbelievable that he, full-possessed of 
his senses, could never again control that 
length of big-boned frame stretching be- 
low his vision. What had the doctor 
said?—the doctors?-—he was sure there 
had been two. But neither had been 
to see him for a long, long time. That 
meant they had given him up. He had 
been too overwhelmed to think it all out 
the other day—but nevertheless he had 
known. Once more the hurt of it dis- 
solved his very vitals. Then suddenly 
he ceased to care. The music melted 
farther away as the player moved around 
the block, and the old vacancy crept into 
those hollow eyes turned toward the 
garden. Only his faithful wife caught 
a flicker in their depths as Tommy came 
whistling home at noon, and she threw 
the lad a warning glance that hushed him 
half inside the door. 

“Yes, ma’am! He takes a deal more 
notice than you’d think, to see him settin’ 
there,’’ she said soberly, later, to a cus- 
tomer evincing interest in the stolid figure 
of the chair. ‘“‘Doctor Evans, he don’t 
think he’ll ever be different—but some- 
times I don’t know.” 

“Doctor Evans, he don’t think he'll 
ever be different.”” The words registered 
themselves somewhere on the retina of his 
numb brain, just as a hundred other in- 
cidents of the daily life had done during 
the six months since his physician hud 
bidden them to get him out of bed; and 
afterwards he remembered—authorita- 
tively confirmed in his sick intuition. 

The last time his shroud lifted before 
the change, it was evening—Sunday even- 
ing, for Ann was at the organ. That his 
daughter should learn to play had been a 
luxury upon which he had insisted, al- 
though he had long denied himself both 
pipe and glass to that end. 

Music had been his soul magnet from 
boyhood; and the sounds evoked by her 


EVERYBODY WORKS BUT FATHER 
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little fingers from his dead mother’s well- 
worn instrument had epitomized his 
pleasure since first he could come home, 
toil-stained and weary, and toss her up 
on the high stool to “play for Pap” while 
he cleaned up. And in those terrible 
days when his pain-racked form had 
writhed deliriously in its bandages, her 
hand on the keys could often still his 
groans when the medicine was of no avail. 

It had been his dearest wish to buy her 
a true piano when the house payments 
were completed. The utter futility of that 
hope pounced upon his awakening, as she 
slipped, momentarily forgetful of its text, 
into the melody so bound up with his re- 
curring resurrections. 

The air tingled through his sullen body 
with prick and sting, as does one’s life 
blood after pressure upon an artery has 
temporarily checked the flow. The voice 
of his best beloved seemed to tax him 
despitefully with his idiotic present, and 
his good-for-nothing future. With each 
return the pangs of consciousness grew 
worse. And the doctor had said ‘he would 
be like this forever. 

How should he school his hot heart to 
untold years of inexpression? While 
Mary, Ann, and even Tommy, not yet 
in long trousers, bled their natural lives 
to comfort his worthless carcass—not even 
knowing that he knew. It had been more 
merciful of the Almighty to have left him 
as he was. The wrecked uselessness of 
this human machine, which had run like 
a well-oiled locomotive for nearly fifty 
years, would drive him mad. 

“Mary!” he managed to enunciate— 
concentrating the supreme energy of his 
soul on an effort to arise unaided. The 
memory of her brave smile held out to 
him a straw of hope. He would break 
with this bondage or die. 

The room swam around him with the 
strain. Great beads of sweat welled out 
upon his corded forehead. Wife and 
daughter sprang to his side at the unac- 
customed sound of his tongue. “Jackson! 
Jack? My dear!—What is it?” Mary 
cried, stooping to encircle him with her 
arms. 

Cut to the quick by the fear reflected 
on her face from the agony in his own, he 
tried vainly to bring forth a reassuring 
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word; even his speech, which had come 
readily enough when Tommy was out of 
sight in the shed, failed to respond at this 
determined test. He felt that his veins 
were bursting from the violence with 
which he struggled, yet he lifted himself 
scarce an inch from his chair. 

Then something gave. The darkness 

wrapped him again. “He sensed dimly 
that the life-giving pressure of Mary’s 
arms increased, and supported, as always, 
by their beloved band, he was led away to 
his couch—all unrealizing that the worst 
of his battle was won. 
. He woke in the morning to the keen 
reveille of Tommy’s pipe, and the axe, 
stroke on stroke, as upon that first un- 
forgotten afternoon, and a fierce hatred 
surged up within him for the persistent, 
Satan-taught tune that called him back, 
and ever back, to impotence and pain. 

He turned his face to the wall, and 
waited in bitterness for the mists to gather 
and blot out his suffering. But a curious 
sensation of inner warmth permeated the 
limbs that had been so dead, and he 
stretched insensibly to its inspiring glow. 
The long fingers of the late September 
sun caressed his pillow, and slid softly 
to his averted cheek, and the boy’s merry 
ditty broke out unguardedly. His father 
most likely still slept, and the effervescence 
of youth must vent. 

‘Mother takes in washing, 
So does Sister Ann, 


Everybody works at our house, 
But my Old Man!” 


EVERYBODY WORKS BUT FATHER 


Jackson Gelett’s temper flared. The 
notes tingled through his blood like new 
wine. If he could reach that saucy young 
rooster he’d teach him to crow. He lifted 
back the bedclothes. The doctor had said 
he would never be better; but Mary was 
not so sure. Then he shrank—quivering— 
with a quickened recollection of the night. 

Slowly, by inches, palsied with dread 
lest the muscles again refuse, he drew out 
one knee, and then the other, from its 
white nest, and the sun played over his 
great thews, grown flabby from their year 
of disuse. The whistle struck with the axe: 


“Everybody WORKS at our house, 
Everybody WORKS at our house,”’ 


and cautiously, knotting his forehead with 
the stress, he shifted one foot, and then 
the other, to the floor. A sudden triumph 
shot through him at its chill touch; Mary 
had always dressed him in the bed. 

Slowly, wrenchingly, he leaned forward, 
and tried his weight.on the bare feet’s 
shaking support. 

The shrilling under his window ceased 
abruptly, and a choking sob from the door 
turned him swayingly about. The fatal 
blackness clutched him, but he fought 
it as a man fights for life. 

Slowly, slowly, the fog swept back, and 
his wife’s bright face beamed upon him 
through her tears. ‘“‘ ‘Everybody works 
at our house,’ Mary woman,” he muttered, 
with a sheepish, forgotten grin. ‘And it’s 
me for the old repair shops before the 
month is out.” 











HE SILENCED THE DEVIL 


[F YOU find yourself getting miserly, begin to scatter, like a wealthy farmer in New 
York State that I heard of. He was a noted miser, but he was converted. Soon after, 
a poor man who had been burned out and had no provisions came to him for help. The 
farmer thought he would be liberal and give the man a ham from his smoke-house. On 
his way to get it, the tempter whispered to him: 

“Give him the smallest one you have.” 

He had a struggle whether he would give a large or a small ham, but finally he took 
down the largest, he could find. 

“You are a fool,” the devil said. 

“Tf you don’t keep still,’”’ the farmer replied, “I will give him every ham I have in 

‘the smoke-house.” 

—From the book “Heart Throbs.”’ 
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Vo Sunset Dreams { a 


HEN the weary sun 


His course has run, 

AY And sinks to rest 

. Beneath the west, 
I love to dream 
Of things that seem 
And forget the things that are. 
Then the little star 
That heralds the night 

Is a signal light 

On a tower tall 
O’er a castle wall, 
Where warriors bold 

Stand with helms of gold, 
And ladies fair 
On the terrace there, 
With tresses that float 
On the winds from the moat, 
Look out on fields 
Of gleaming shields, 
And smile at victory. 
Then from the sea 
The pale night comes 
With roll of drums, 
And the sun lies furled 
O’er the edge of the world. 


—Henry Dumont 
in ““A Golden Fancy.” 
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VICKSBURG 


HE siege of Vicksburg was one of the most spectacular engagements of modern 

warfare, as well as one of the most important in its decisive results. When 

Vicksburg fell, ihe knell of the Confederacy was sounded, and the reputation 
of a great general established. Moreover, the immediate effect of the news of its 
downfall was the confusion of a rapidly growing anti-war party in the North, and 
the strengthening of Union sentiment. When Grant, early in November, 1862, 
began his campaign against this apparently impregnable Confederate stronghold, 
the situation in the North had become desperate. The elections of 1862 had re- 
sulted in the fostering of sentiments inimical to the further prosecution of the war. 
Voluntary enlistments had nearly ceased. Desertions were frequent. The draft 
had been resorted to in order to fill the depleted ranks of the Union army. The 
Northern press was uttering thinly veiled and sneering criticisms of those in charge 
of the conduct of the war. The patient Lincoln, goaded and criticized by those who 
should most strongly have upheld him, with prescient wisdom called Grant, a man 
he had never seen, out of the West and set him a superhuman task. In that one act 
Lincoln proved the greatness of his judgment. Such things do not come about by 
chance—the great leader is he who most wisely chooses the instruments of his will. 
Grant, having been set the task, began its accomplishment, and moved forward 
irresistibly to the end, regardless of obstacles, regardless of advice, regardless of all 
military precedent. During this campaign, which extended over a period of eight 
long, weary, toilsome months, Grant violated all the existing traditions of warfare, 
disregarded the advice of competent military experts, disobeyed the orders of his 
superiors—and in the end justified amply by the results he attained the unusual 
methods to which he had resorted. When Sherman pointed out the seeming folly 
of his course, Grant said, “‘I must go forward—it is too late to go back.” Up to 
that time it had been regarded as an axiom in war that large bodies of troops must 
operate from a base of supplies which they always covered and guarded in all for- 
ward movements. When he found he must uncover his line of communication in 
moving against Jackson, he cut himself off entirely from his base of supplies and 
moved his whole force eastward, foraging upon the country as he advanced. When 
he received orders from General Halleck to return to Grand Gulf and co-operate 
from there with General Banks against Port Hudson, and then return with their 
combined forces to besiege Vicksburg, he told the officer who brought it that the 
order came too late, and stopped all discussions of the question by mounting his 
horse and riding away. When he found that General McClernand had issued a 
fulsome, congratulatory order to his own troops (the 13th corp) which did injustice ; 
to the other troops engaged in the campaign, Grant summarily relieved him of his 
command and ordered him back to Springfield. The news of the fall of Vicksburg 
lifted a great load of anxiety from the minds of Lincoln, his cabinet, and the loyal 
people of the North. A less steadfast man than Grant, one less sure of himself and . 
his purpose, would inevitably have yielded to the immense pressure brought to bear 
upon him by both friends and foes, and the apparently insuperable difficulties to 
be overcome, and have either abandoned the campaign or bungled it. .The grass- 
grown mounds that mark the trenches of Vicksburg remain an enduring monument 
to his fame. The following pages give an account of the visit of the National 
Editorial Association to the battlefields of Vicksburg. 
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NCKSBURG 
ATTLEFIELD 


by the EDITOR. 


HE reception of the National 
Editorial Association in the his- 
toric old city of Vicksburg will 
never be forgotten. The Na- 

tional Park was the especial attraction 
for the editors, who represented every 
state in the Union. National memorials 
in the park do not commemorate the de- 
feat or victory of either army, but rather 
the valor of all soldiers who fought in 
that great siege. The trenches may still 
be seen that marked the terrible advance 
of Grant’s legions in furious charge, their 
repulse and the merciless ring of fire which 
day by,day narrowed its circle and forced 
surrender. Under the leadership of Cap- 
tain J. F. Merry and Captain Rigby, 
chairman of the Park Commission, the 
great battle picture was presented to us. 
The trenches of both Confederate and 
Union armies are well preserved, just as 
they were when the armies faced each 
other for four months in that memorable 
siege, which began in March and was not 
closed until July 4, 1863. General Grant 
conducted the siege and founded his fame 
as a great commander on its success. 
This is the only battleground in the world 
which remains exactly as it was when the 
combatants left it, and each maneuver 
may now be followed. 

The grass-covered mounds of the old 
trenches, lying parallel on the crest of 
the hills, suggested that underneath them 
was buried forever the enmity between 
the North and South. Looking at the 
trenches and approaches by which the 
fire of musketry and artillery and the 
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work of the military miner were gradually 
brought close to the Confederate defences, 
the deafening roar of battle seemed to 
sound in our ears: 

“A clash of arms, and death, a hush 

Of horrors of which death is least.” 
* * oK 

The siege of Vicksburg and its strategic 
results may be said to have decided the 
fate of the Confederacy, for General Pem- 
berton’s surrender on July 4, 1863, not 
only necessitated the immediate surrender 
of Port Hudson, but the eventual loss of 
those steady supplies of men and material 
from Missouri, Arkansas and Texas which 
had hitherto made ‘Trans-Mississippi 
Secessia an invaluable resource of the 
Confederacy. 

It had also demonstrated the indomit- 
able courage and military genius of Grant, 
who, in defiance of military precedent, had 
boldly flung his army between the de- 
fences of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
and the Confederate armies of the South- 
west, and exposing his forces to both flank 
and rear attack, marched rapidly upon 
Jackson, defeating the Confederates at 
several minor points and near Jackson; 
then, turning westward, defeated Pember- 
ton in the field, forced the passage of the 
Big Black River and shut in an army of 
at least thirty thousand men. 

The siege which followed was prefaced 
by: several assaults on the works, which 
were made with headlong courage and ‘re- 
pulsed with steadfast bravery. It was 
found to be impossible to break the 
Southern lines, and the herculean task of 
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enclosing the defences with impregnable 
siege-works and irresistible batteries of 
siege guns was accomplished; all the more 
readily, that sorties, or attempts to destroy 
important positions, were not a salient 
feature of General Pemberton’s defence. 
The Federal lines of investment aggregated 
ten miles in length, mounting about 220 
guns of various calibers and description. 

The Confederate line of defence, eight 
miles long, mounted about 130 guns (ex- 
clusive of thirty-eight on the river line) 
and was defended by about 30,000 officers 
and men, present for duty at the be- 
ginning of the investment. After a gallant 
defence of forty-seven days, 29,491 officers 
and men were surrendered with the city. 
Reported casualties during the invest- 
ment, May 18 to July 4: Union—killed, 
766; wounded, 3,793; missing, 276; total, 
4,835; with 107 officers killed or mortally 
wounded. Confederate, river batteries not 
included, killed, 873; wounded, 2,141; 
missing, 158; total, 3,172; of the 29,491 
officers and men surrendered, 5,496 were 
in hospitals. 

Twenty-six heavy and light-draught 
gunboats. took part in the Union invest- 
ment under Rear-Admiral David Porter 
and General Alfred W. Ellett of the Missis- 
sippi Marine Brigade; eight gunboats and 
nine transports ran the gauntlet of the 
batteries at the beginning of the move- 
ment; two transports were sunk, but 
divisions were ferried over the Mississippi 
by those that escaped injury. ‘The courage, 
endurance and resourcefulness displayed 
by both forces have never been exceeded 
in ancient or modern times. 

It was thus especially fitting that the 
National Government with the several 
states and commands whose valiant 
soldiery had consecrated with their life- 
blood the broken plateau on which Grant 
and Pemberton had thrown “the wild, 
grim dice of the iron game” should 
join in beautifying and preserving for 
all time the arena in which the River 
City had striven against fate to hold back 
the lower Mississippi from the war-fleets 
and armies of the Northmen. Sacred 


ground it is still to many loving and sor- 
rowing hearts; and thousands more have 
thrilled with anguish at the mention of 
“Vicksburg,” to whom death has brought 
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surcease of sorrow forevermore. No un- 
worthy hatreds are now left to alienate 
true and gallant souls, and only a loyal 
rivalry in illustrating and immortalizing 
the gallant soldiery who died and suffered 
here remains of the fiery and fatal enmities 
of the Great Siege. Splendid and fitting 
it is that at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century public and private munificence 
should combine to enrich “with storied 
urn and animated bust,’”? monument and 
statue, obelisk and portico, the Vicksburg 
Military Park. 

To me the scene recalled especially 
sacred memories, for here my own father, 
then a soldier of the 21st Iowa Infantry, 
had taken part in the siege. Here was 
the site of the old encampment; there the 
spring to which by turns each man at the 
risk of life and limb carried the canteens 
of his mess, as David’s mighty men went 
to bring water from the outposts of the 
Philistine. Here he had taken part in 
that merciless rifle-fire in the trenches, 
or stood sentinel at night to ‘‘guard ’gainst 
southron -guile or force,’’ and watch the 
huge shells of the mortar boats ascending 
in fiery curves over the devoted city and 
seemingly hovering for a moment, like 
fiery dragons of old, as if to choose their 
victims. Here, in the ravine before the 
Railroad Redoubt, he had joined with 
his comrades in that luckless assault of 
May 22, only to fall wounded in the head 
and senseless, to be overwhelmed by a mass 
of fallen comrades, so great as to leave him 
crippled and helpless for weeks after. 

Can you wonder that the Vicksburg 
Military Park was to me an inspiration 
and a delight, or that that dear old father, 
once the boy-soldier from Iowa, now 
passed on to join the Greater Grand Army 
of the Republic, left his sons a nobler 
legacy than gold or titles—the memory 
of a soldier, true and tried, of the Great 
Republic? 

Here, too, was stationed the famous 
Lunette, held by Texan and Alabama 
infantry and Missourian and Arkansan 
light horse against the desperate and long- 
continued assaults of May 22, when not 
only infantry brigades and regiments 
charged and volleyed on the works, but the 
artillerists of the renowned Chicago Mer- 
cantile Battery actually manned their 





























prolonges and drew one of their guns to 
a position within thirty yards of the enemy’s 
work, where it was served until the assault 
failed and then was safely brought 
off after dark. The Adjutant-General 
of Illinois has thus favorably commented 
on the services of this gallant artillery 
command. 

“The Mercantile Battery of Chicago 
has been credited with heroic work at 
the siege of Vicksburg. This battery 
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ness and solicitude for the welfare of his 
men in camp or in the field. 

“On the 15th of April, they led out — 
with the Thirteenth Army Corps, under 
the command of General John A. McCler- 
nand, and took part in the glorious campaign 
which finally culminated in. the capture 
of Vicksburg. Crossing the Mississippi 
at Bruinsburg on the night of the 30th 
of April, they were in time to take part 
in the battle of Magnolia Hills, on May 





MERCANTILE BATTERY GOING INTO ACTION AT MAGNOLIA HILLS, MAY 1, 1863 


was recruited under the auspices of the 
Mercantile Association of Chicago. It 
was mustered into the United States 
service on the 29th day of August, 1862, 
and mustered out July 10, 1865. 

“All of the survivors of the famous 
battery have gained positions of trust, 
honor and respect among their fellow-men 
in the business world of today. 

“Captain Patrick H. White of the Bat- 
tery lately celebrated his seventy-seventh 
birthday. He has always been held in 
the highest esteem by the men of the 
Mercantile Battery for his bravery, kind- 





lst, and were actively engaged, and per- 
formed splendid service during the entire 
day. 

“Continuing its march toward Vicks- 
burg, it again encountered the enemy 
on the 16th of May, at Champion Hills, 
where it had a fearful artillery duel with 
an eight-gun battery belonging to the 
First Regiment of Mississippi Light Ar- 
tillery. The fight occurred at the short - 
range of three: hundred yards. 

“General Tilghman was killed by a 
well-directed shot from No. 2 gun of this 
Battery. The fighting was severe and the 
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Battery lost heavily. The following day 
more laurels were won at the battle of 
Black River Bridge. Participating in 
the pursuit of the retreating foe, they 
came within sight of the heights of Vicks- 
burg on the afternoon of the 18th of May. 

“On the 22nd of May, an assault was 
ordered along the whole line, and one 
section of the Battery literally charged 
a. bastion, pulling their guns by hand up 
to within twenty feet of the works. Here 
they remained for eight long hours in the 
face of a fearfully heavy fire. 





MERCANTILE BATTERY IN ACTION IN 


“Hand grenades were tossed over from 
behind the works, and were as quickly 
thrown back to explode among the enemy. 
When night set in they ran their guns 
down into the ravine below and saved 
them. For this and other acts they were 
especially mentioned by General McCler- 
nand in his dispatches.” 

* * * 

President McKinley signed the Act of 
Congress authorizing the establishment 
of the Vicksburg National Military Park 
in 1899. The Secretary of War appointed 
Lieutenant General Stephen D. Lee of the 
Confederate Army, Captain William T. 


THE REAR OF VICKSBURG, MAY 22, 1863 


Rigby of Iowa and Captain J. G. Everest, 
commissioners. Captain Lewis Guion of 
Louisiana was appointed to succeed General 
Lee. The park includes 1,288 acres of 
fighting ground of the famous siege and 
defence of Vicksburg, lasting from May 
18 to July 4. The operations and five 
battles preceding the siege of Vicksburg 
are described by historical tablet inscrip- 
tions. 

The park picture furnishes definite 
and exact boundaries, and the visitor 
follows every detail of the great siege 





from point to point. Every position oc- 
cupied by the two opposing armies is 
marked. Along the Confederate line of 
defence are 150 markers. The Union 
trenches and approaches are indicated by 
363 markers, and a drive over the thirty 
miles of road-way covering the two prin- 
cipal avenues, Confederate and Union, 
presents a stirring and vivid picture. 
There are nearly nine hundred tablets 
of all kinds in the park, besides 127 guns 
mounted at the old battery sites, similar 
to those used in active service at the siege. 
The total appropriations made by Con- 
gress are $1,175,000, and fourteen states 
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have also made appropriations for the 
twelve memorials and monuments. 

Two handsome portrait bronze statues 
are in place, one of Lieutenant General 
Stephen D. Lee, given by his son and 
friends in twenty-seven states, and one of 
General I. W. Garrott, also of the Confed- 
erate army, given by his sons. Five more 
are assured for the park: Union, a full 
length figure of Colonel William F. Vilas, 
contributed by his wife and daughter, and 
a full length figure of Captain Andrew 
Hickenlooper, contributed by his family; 
Confederate, Brigadier General Lloyd 
Tilghman, equestrian, given by his sons 
Sidell and Frederick B.; Lieutenant General 
John C. Pemberton, equestrian, given by 
his son Frank R.; Colonel James H. Jones, 
bust, given by his family and friends. 

Four portrait tablets are in place; 
Union—Colonel Joseph J. Woods, given 
by his family; Confederate—General 
Francis A. Shoup, Colonel Edward Higgins, 
Colonel Robert Richardson, given by 
Louisiana parish police juries. Five more 
are assured: Union—Colonel James R. 
Slack, given by Sculptor Adolph A. Wein- 
man; General Mortimer D. Leggett, given 
by Sculptor Henry H. Kitson. Confeder- 
ate— General Louis Herbert, Colonel 
Leon D. Marks, Colonel Allen Thomas, 
given by Louisiana police parish juries. 

It is anticipated that in the near future 
statues of General Grant, and of Generals 
Logan and Forney of the Confederate Army 
will be given. In fact, there seems to be 
scarcely a state in the North or South that 
does not have some officer whose heroism 
on the battlefield of Vicksburg does not 
merit due commemoration. 
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The Commission is now hard at work to 
secure an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a memorial in Louisiana Circle 
and Warrenton Road, commemorative 
of the service of the Confederate Navy 
during the Civil War. 

The map of Vicksburg, showing the 
earth works, camps and batteries is in- 
teresting in connection with the study 
of this great siege, and to be fully ‘ap- 
preciated one must walk over the very 
ground itself that shook with the terrific 
cannonade of the summer of ’63. 

. * * 

In the hills within the city, known as 
“the excavations,” may be seen the caves 
where citizens lived when the city was 
being bombarded. Beautiful homes now 
occupy the eminences which cannon balls 
riddled during the siege. Here and therein 
the park rise stately and artistic memorials, 
indicating that various states have recog- 
nized the bravery and devotion of their 
heroic sons. Every state in the South is 
represented, and every state in the North, 
with the exception of three. In the 
Illinois Temple, on tablets of bronze, the 
names, of 34,000 Illinois soldiers are en- 
graved. The name of Fred Grant, son 
of General U. S. Grant, was being added 
to the list the day that we arrived. A 
thrill of awe, a renaissance of patriotism, 
filled every soul as we moved through 
such scenes. 

After the close of the war the channel 
of the Mississippi changed, and Vicksburg 
was left far from the present bed of the 
river, but a dam across the Yazoo has 
provided an artificial channel so that the 
city may still be said to be ‘‘on the river.” 


MAY IT EVER BE THUS 


Dla following lines may not be of use to you, but express in simple language a senti- 
ment worth remembering, one which any citizen would do well to think of when 
patriotic thoughts enter his mind, hoping that ‘May it be ever thus”: 

No North, no South, no East, no West, 

But one great nation Heaven blest. 


—Chas. B. Thompson, in the book ‘“‘Heart Throbs.” 











An Arkansas Novel and Its Author 


By EVELYN SCHUYLER SCHAEFFER 


ON the Black River in Lawrence County, 
Arkansas, lies the estate of Clover Bend 
—a plantation of five thousand acres, with 
its mill, its cotton gin and its store grouped 
near the river bank and, a stone’s throw 
away, the houses of the two proprietors; 
while scattered farther afield are the little 
dwellings of the tenants. The house with 
which I made acquaintance on my first 
visit, fifteen years ago, is no longer stand- 
ing. More than a dozen years since, the 
cottage owned by Mrs. Crawford was 
burned, as the result of a too generous 
fire built by a negro servant. As a rule, 
the negro never likes to make anything 
smaller than a “Christmas fire.” The 
cottage has been replaced by a simple, 
but sufficiently spacious and altogether 
comfortable modern house which, with its 
dozen acres of ground, now separated from 
the plantation, is the joint property of 
Miss Alice French, known to the world 
as Octave Thanet, and her friend, Mrs. 
Crawford. Close by is the house of Colonel 
Tucker, who, though now represented 
by his nephew, has been for many years 
the resident partner and manager of the 
property. 

It was however, during the winters spent 
in the modest cottage that Octave Thanet 
learned to know and love her Arkansas, 
and it was there that much of her best 
work wasdone. Herself a Northern woman, 
born in New England, reared in the Mis- 
sissippi town of Davenport on the border 
of Iowa, she has become by adoption a 
southerner; and in sympathy, in compre- 
hension, in ability to live the life and enter 
into the heart of the people, she is at once 
New Englander, Westerner and Southggner. 
Which is to say that she is broadly human. 
Her family, it may be said in passing, 
have from colonial times to the present 
day been people of distinction. As a 
writer, it has been said of her by one of 
her reviewers, that whatever the station 
in life of her characters, she never seems 


to look at them from the standpoint of a 
superior, but always with the level gaze 
of an equal. As she writes, so she is. In 
speaking of the writer one can hardly 
avoid speaking of the woman, for in this 
case the writer is the woman. Between 
them there is no gulf fixed; Octave Thanet 
1s Alice French. Seldom has anyone been 
so enthusiastically beloved by so great a 
variety of people. 

Add to her remarkable power of sym- 
pathy a keen sense of humor and a talent 
for society, and throw in an unusual gift 
for telling a story—in whatever dialect— 
and an immense popularity may be taken 
for granted. In society she is surrounded 
and her company is so eagerly sought that 
it is difficult for her to maintain the se- 
clusion necessary for her work. Hence 
the value to her of a place like the Clover 
Bend plantation. Not but what she enter- 
tains her friends there, but the coming 
and going is not incessant. There are 
long weeks of quiet living. Had it not 
been for Clover Bend, while her friends 
might have had more of Alice French, the 
world would possibly have had less of 
Octave Thanet. Of late years the world 
has seen her rather more than before. 
Every year she makes some stay in Boston, 
in New York, in Washington. At stated 
intervals she takes her place among the 
officers of the National Society of Colonial 
Dames—as is fitting for one whose ances- 
tors were among the leaders of the Col- 
onies and the founders of the Republic. 

One more characteristic must be men- 
tioned. Miss French has a genius for 
friendship. As a friend she spends herself 
royally. For the rest, she is practical— 
at least, as practical as one so generous 
can ever be—and she is a person of sound 
sense and of housewifely accomplishments. 
If she hadn’t been a writer she might have 
been a chef. Her house at Clover Bend, 
equally with her house in Davenport, is 
the abode of comfort and hospitality. A 
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place of beauty also. In that kindly cli- 
mate the wilderness has been made to 
blossom as the rose, and the house is em- 
bowered in creepers and shrubbery, while 
seasonable flowers follow each other in 
profusion. Mrs. Crawford has a canny 
hand with flowers. She also has her 
chicken yard. I well remember her troubles 
during an unprecedented season of arctic 
weather, when the little incubatdr-hatched 
chickens came into a world ill-adapted to 
their unfledged nakedness.. But that was 
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the guest might willingly forego some of 
them in view of the good company which 
is his fortunate portion. Out of doors 
there is the most heavenly quiet; within- 
doors are cheerful fires, books and maga- 
zines, a piano, and plenty of good talk. 
In the pleasant weather of the autumn and 
spring, drives and picnics make an agree- 
able variation. In adapting herself to 
the isolated life of a plantation, Miss 
French has mastered various handicrafts. 
She wields a successful paint-brush, she 
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an exception, and the poultry yard adds 
its quota to cheerfulness and good cheer. 
In it flourish geese, ducks and guinea fowl 
as well as chickens. The most succulent 
little pigs are among the products of the 
region, a vegetable garden yields its com- 
fortable produce, and a spacious stable 
shelters horses, cows and vehicles. 
eight-mile drive meets the train from St. 
Louis and the semi-weekly market hamper 
supplements the abundantly filled store- 
room; and the ice-machine is not far away. 

Thus life at Thanford is not devoid of the 
creature comforts of civilization, although 
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is skill:d in carpentry, she even plumbs! 

As a matter of course negroes abound 
about the place, although the backbone of 
the domestic establishment is supplied by a 
few white servants brought from the 
North. Octave Thanet began, years ago, 
to make a study of the negro and she 
knows him well, his virtues and his faults; 
his shiftlessness, his superstitions, his lack 
of moral sense; his childlike gaiety of 
heart, his emotional and imaginative quali- 
ties, his frequent devotion to his white 
employer and the fidelity to his race 
which would prevent his betraying one 























of his own color to a white man—while 
perhaps he would himself kill him, and 
that cheerfully and without remorse. 
And to those who are qualified to judge, 
the author’s marvelous shading of the 
negro dialects is a subject for admiration. 
She differentiates accurately between the 
negroes of even slightly different degree, 
as in her latest book, between the “‘ornery” 
darkey and his superior wife; and shows 
a fine observation when she makes the 
refined colored woman drop into the ac- 
cents of her race when she sings their 
songs. Many of the Arkansas stories 
deal with that race, and in some of them 
she struck her happiest note. None of her 
readers will forget ‘“‘Sist? Chaney’s Black 
Silk,” or “The Conjured Kitchen.” 
Those volumes belong to her earlier 
life, the time when the inevitable sor- 
rows of life had not begun to cast their 
shadows on a spirit which, however buoy- 
ant, must retain some traces of grief. 


Those were days of strenuous and enthu- - 


siastic toil at art for art’s sake. Always 
a writer to whom felicitous expression 
seemed to be as spontaneous as the humor 
of which it was an outcome, nevertheless 
she knew what it was to struggle for the 
right word, the right phrase, and to labor 
for that compression so essential to the 
short story, where, to use her own words, 
one must be “as tidy as @ sailor.” To 
that period too, belongs a longer tale, 
“Expiation,” also a story of Arkansas. 
Already, in these earlier tales, Octave 
Thanet had won her spurs and had achieved 
the felicity, conciseness and ease for 
which she had striven so hard. Later 
came the “Stories of a Western Town.” 
To them she brought a practiced hand and 
a finished style and with incomparable 
fidelity, humor and sympathy depicted 
the inhabitants of the small, thriving, 
growing city of the Middle West; and 
whether she described the prosperous 
manufacturer or his plain German employe, 
the unsuccessful farmer or the successful 
politician, the soft-hearted old woman, 
bent on mothering a whole bustling apart- 
ment house, or the well-to-do gentlewoman, 
living at her ease, she knew them all 
and described them all from the inside. 
And what an achievement that is—to 
get so into another person’s consciousness 
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that one fairly sees with his eyes and 
speaks with his mouth and feels with his 
heart! It takes a large heart and a dis- 
cerning intelligence to do it and a skilled 
pen to express it. ; 

Other short stories followed. They 
were greatly in demand by editors and, 
for a person who was not dependent on 
the emoluments of literature, Octave 
Thanet submitted to an extraordinary 
amount of hard work. Among the tales of 
this period were two which for spiritual 
insight as well as technical finish no work 
of the author’s has ever surpassed—“‘The 
Blank Side of the Wall” and “A Cap- 
tured Dream.” At last came an interval 
when her name appeared less often and 
her readers asked anxiously whether she 
had stopped writing. But the simple 
explanation was that in the midst of the 
countless interruptions which must come 
to a woman so indispensable to her family 
and her friends, she was writing a -book. 
Many things happened to delay it, but 
at last ‘‘The Man of the Hour” appeared, 
a book dealing with the labor question— 
a question to which she had for years 
paid much attention. 

Always interested in public affairs, she 
has had unusual facilities for studying 
the relations of capital and labor, since 
she belongs to a family who have large 
manufacturing interests. This book, which 
had a large sale, brought the author many 
appreciative letters from manufacturers, 
business men and labor leaders—from 
the men, in short, who were best qualified 
to judge of its merits. It was shortly fol- 
lowed by “The Lion’s Share,” a book in 
a lighter vein, a tale of adventure and 
mystery, which, however, struck a more 
serious note at the end. Last spring ap- 
peared a third book, “By Inheritance,” 
in which, as it seems to me, the author 
has surpassed both of the former books. 
It is an Arkansas story, full of the atmos- 
phere of the region, full too of humor, 
abounding in dramatic situations, thrill- 
ingly interesting. In fact, people old 
enough to know better have stayed out 
of their beds until all hours to finish it. 
But chiefly it is the most noteworthy con- 
tribution to the negro question which has 
been presented in fiction, or perhaps in any 
form, since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the 
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only adequate portrayal of the modern 
negro, more especially the educated negro. 
_ The story opens in New England with 
a humorous and altogether charming des- 
cription of a conscientious, benevolent, 
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elderly gentlewoman, burdened with more 
money than she knows how to spend. 
Born an abolitionist, with a memory of the 
Civil War, her interest in the colored race 
is still further heightened by the fact that 
her lover’s life was saved by 
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guiles her with innocently told stories o 
the modern negro of the South, stories 
which almost make the listener’s hair 
stand on end and frighten her respectable 
and self-respecting maid within an inch 
of her life. Mrs. Caldwell 
begins by saying: ‘I wasn’t 
sure at all this morning that 
I should be able to make the 
train. My cook was arrested 
and the kitchen was rather 
disorganized.” 

At the end of that tale 
and in reply to the question 
whether the servants are all 
colored, she tells the story of 
the family who undertook to 
employ a white lady’s-maid, 
to the unending confusion 
of the elderly master of the 
house, who was reproved so 
often for his instinctive de- 
sire to treat a white woman 
as if she were his guest that 
it “got on his nerves and 
finally he said, ‘For God’s sake, send off 
that white young lady that you won’t 
let me be polite to, and get a decent 
Memphis nigger’!’’ 

She told of the cook “who made such 





a negro and that later, his if 
last request to her was that | 
she would do all she could 
for that race. She has al- 
ways done all she could and 
now, finding herself unnec- 
essarily rich, is contemplat- 
ing the gift of a large portion 
of her property to endow a 
university for negroes, being 
urged thereto by her latest 
protégé, a brilliant young 
man of mixed blood whose 
expenses she paid through 
Harvard. On the point of 
signing the deed, she is sum- 
moned to Arkansas, to the 
sickbed of her nephew. Here 
the real story begins. 

The good lady is met in Memphis by a 
relative of the people on whose plantation 
her nephew is temporarily living. Mrs. 
Caldwell efficiently conducts the stranger 
to her journey’s end and on the way be- 
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lovely rolls and chicken gumbo and whose 
mayonnaise was a dream, but whose offi- 
cial existence was cut short with painful 
abruptness, by her arrest on the charge 
of poisoning her last employers. She 
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pleaded that the poison ‘be’n only a cha’m 
to make ’em like her an’ pay her higher 
wages.’ ’’ There was the other cook who 
“sang gospel songs and nearly destroyed 
the helper boy with a bread knife in a fit 
of rage; the cook who supplied a small 
restaurant with the overflow from Mrs. 
Caldwell’s kitchen, and replied reproach- 
fully, when asked why such large roasts 
at the butcher’s appeared so small on the 
table, ‘Ole Miss, doesn’t you know meat 
allus does frizz up in the oven?’” Then 
there was the boy who “forged a check 
merely to show how well he could write; 
the housemaid who borrowed Mrs. Cald- 
well’s gowns, and unluckily getting one 
of them soiled, attempted to clean it with 
gasolene in the kitchen, which was why 
she set herself and the house afire, and 
joined the church in consequence, declar- 
ing, ‘No mo’ burnin’s in dis world or de 
next for me!’”’ Alternating with these 
were the good ones, “the heroine who 
rushed into the fiery furnace of a gasolene 
explosion and saved her absent mistress’ 
diamonds, the faithful old mammies, the 
wonderful butlers and coachmen in the 
family traditions.” To the comment that 
they seemed ‘“‘to contradict,” the lady 
returned a cheerful ‘‘No, ma’am, I reckon 
not. They are all children together, good 
and bad.” Added to this was the brief 
comment on the “‘spectre of the South”’; 
“Tf a girl is at school late her father and 
half a dozen neighbors are out with guns.” 

Mrs. Caldwell also expounds the South- 
ern view of the colored parson. “Niggro 
ministers are—different. . . They have to 
have magnetism and a certain gift for 
leadership and be big politicians in a way, 
too; and they are likely to have strong 
emotions; and they seem to think re- 
pentance is more important than not 
sinning. Anyway, their notions of sin 
are not ours. It’s a venial sin to lift 
chickens; but it’s deadly for a church 
member to dance; they usually don’t 
swear either, but the other commandments 
have to take their chance.” 

The scenery about the plantation is 
described con amore. It is the scenery 
of the author’s own Clover Bend. At 
Christmas time “snow fell, powdering the 
brown fields and green roadsides. The 
privet and honey-suckle, which had given 
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such a relief of verdure to the eye hereto- 
fore, shriveled and blackened. . . After 
the ‘freeze-up’ came mild, sunny days.’ 

. . “These forests are wonderful,” 
writes the New Englander to her friend in 
Massachusetts. ‘Giant cypress and gum- 
trees and oaks of more varieties than I 
ever knew existed, splendid in dim aisles 
of woodland, with arches of limbs which 
may have waved over the mound-builders, 
whose sepulchres: are everywhere in this 
country. . . . There is a little winding, 
homely river, fringed all its way by trees 
and with only vistas of fields and tiny 
hamlets; and over all these lands grow 
the single trees which have been spared 
for shade, elms as beautiful and stately 
as those of East Street, willow oaks of 
enormous girth and a Jaques or Diaz 
sumptuousness of foliage, gum-trees and 
maples and towering black walnut trees. 
This winter landscape has the most sur- 
prising variety; it changes in subtle, 
surprising, minute ways every day. There 
are new hues in the earth. The grass, one 
night dull and dead, olive tinted or brown, 
begins under the next day’s sun to be 
smeared with the tenderest and liveliest 
green pigment. . . . On Christmas Day 
we had roses from our own bushes on the 
table.” 

And again in the spring: ‘“The flowering 
trees glowed delicately, the maple with its 
flame-like, tongue-shaped bloom, the per- 
gsimmon splendid in vermilion, crab-apple 
trees with clusters of rose, hickory trees 
and oaks tipped in red and pink velvet, 
wild plums in the forest, apple trees in the 
orchard. . . . The beauty of the season 
was not silent, but filled with song. Every- 
where the birds rejoiced. Not only were 
the forest paths thrilled with melody, the 
garden held myriads of singing tenants. 
Orioles plaited their filmy nests on the 
high elm boughs. The buoyant recita- 
tive of the cat-bird rippled from syringa 
bushes, and the flutes of the thrushes vi- 
brated in the low shrubs; wrens, meadow- 
larks and phoebes were caroling all the 
day, and when night fell softly the mocking 
bird lifted his plaintive strain, and the 
cardinal chanted almost with antiphonal 
effect. In the rose-trees and vines of the 
veranda dwelt a multitude of cheery, 
friendly little junkoes.” 
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There are many dramatis personae, from 


fine old’ General Montgomery and his 
granddaughter—a girl scarcely emerged 
from childhood, a true daughter of the 
plantation, with her quick wit and deft 
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fingers, ready for all emergencies, a good 
comrade, a loving spirit, and withal a 
gentlewoman born and bred—down to 
the impish “hillbilly,” Piny Boneset. A 
throng of negroes fills the scene—Lucille, 
who made sweeping under the 
bed ‘“‘the subjec’ of prayer” 
and reeked with her mistress’ 
toilet-water; Lucy May, 
“leading a gay life,” and 
running away from the plan- 
tation when Tobias, her hus- 
band, tried to cut her throat, 
“which she said she wouldn’t 
take from any man’’; Tobias 
himself, the mildest of little 
men when not a jealous hus- 
band; Lafe Meadowes, 
preacher and murderer; and 
against this background, Lily 
Pearl, the real heroine of the 
tale. * Lily Pearl was a very 
beautiful, young, light-colored 
woman. She had been mar- 
ried to a brute and ran away 
from him to Memphis, where he found 
and nearly killed her. The husband was 


sent to the penitentiary, and Lily Pearl 
got a divorce. She said “‘it cost her forty 
dollars, but she didn’t grudge it.” 


Then 
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she had a rather varied career, shunning 
the shackles of wedlock. In the course - 
of this career she was left with a little girl, 
the child of a French chef. The man 
would have married her, but she said it 
would never do for him and, 
without telling him of the 
prospective child, sent him 
back to France, to his 
“main wife!’ After that, she 
pursued her blithe course, 
until, perhaps for the child’s 
sake, she resolved to lead a 
reformed life. She was a 
marvelous cook, having 
learned much from the de- 
parted chef, and was the 
most sweet-tempered, joyous 
creature imaginable, with no 
idea of remorse and in love 
with living. When the story 
opens she was on her way 
to a position in the household 
of Miss Danforth’s nephew. 

“TI must say,” says the 
sprightly Mrs. Caldwell, “you all are in 
luck to have such a respectable woman and 
such an adorable cook combined.” 

“You call her respectable?” Agatha 
could not restrain the ejaculation. 
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“Of course she’s respectable,” declared 
Mrs. Caldwell, opening her fine eyes. 
“She’s perfectly trustworthy and de- 
pendable and honest. Lily Pearl could 
be trusted with diamonds and rubies; and 
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she could even be trusted with cooked 
food; and she is really clean, loves to be 
clean, herself; why—respectable? Lily 
Pearl is a lady, a dark lady.” 

In a later conversation she continues 
the theme, “Now Lily Pearl, she’s a child, 
too,” she said. “For all her squalid ex- 
perience she seems innocent. She is. She 
may have lost her virtue, but she kept 
her innocence. She doesn’t feel remorse, 
because she hasn’t done anything she 
thinks wrong—at least, very wrong.” 

To me the author of the book has said: 
“As to Lily Pearl, to my mind she is the 
hope of the negro race. She is no fiction, 
but a real and genuine type who has lived, 
who does live. Her immorality is an ac- 
cident. It happened to her as a broken 
leg might, through ignorance, through 
the importunity of chance and circum- 
stance. But her loving and wide and 
faithful heart, that was no accident, but 
herself. And she was absolutely faithful 
to ‘the heavenly vision.’ She followed it 
to death, quite simply. That is the negro 
of it.” 

With the arrival on the scene of the 
young negro graduate of Harvard, the 
tragic note is struck. Sidney Danton, as 
we meet him in the’North, the petted 
protégé of a benevolent woman, the make- 
believe white man, with his theatrical 
touch, sets our teeth on edge. Even Miss 
Danforth didn’t like him, though she 
tried to think she did. In the north he 
lived in an unreal atmosphere. Coming 
to the south he finds himself face to face 
with hard realities. He finds, too, that he 
has only beguiled himself with the idea 
of being to all intents and purposes a white 
man and that the colored race is his race, 
as it so strangely fs wherever there is 
colored blood, even though greatly diluted. 
Distrusted at first by his own people, 
detested by the lower class of whites, 
held at arm’s length by the better class, 
an.embarrassment to his patroness, he is in 
a cruel enough position; but the iron enters 
his soul when he is forced to recognize 
in himself the call of the blood—the blood 
of the negro. When he is called upon to 
help in the ghastly work of burning the 
bones of the old Voodoo conjurer which 
have been fished out of the swamp, chosen 
because young Danforth considers him 
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to be ‘‘the only soul on the plantation with 
the nerve to help in such a job,” he finds 
himself afraid—with the black man’s fear. 

“It’s a reflex action, the horror over his 
crimes,” philosophizes the white man, 
“this queer notion that anybody who 
dares touch his loathsome old bones will 
die a sudden and bloody death. I guess 
T’ll risk it.” 

“There is no risk for you; a black man’s 
curses can’t hurt a white man,” cries 
Danton bitterly. 

He summons all the white man in him 
to the dreadful task, but when it is over 
and the reaction comes, he covers his face 
with his hands and sobs. To Danforth, 
trying to reassure hifn by saying that 
there is no danger, he exclaims: 

“Oh, danger! Damndanger! How’d you 
like to belong to that fiend’s race and have 
it rubbed into you all of asudden? How’d 
you like to understand his kind? I never 
believed I was a nigger. Now I know 
how it feels. I never did before. And you 
talk of danger!” 

And again he felt the call of the blood; 
felt it and yielded to it when, like all the 
others of his color, he shielded a par- 
ticularly brutal black murderer rather than 
betray him to white men. 

But his ambition dies hard, and he can- 
not see why the negro race should not be 
amalgamated with the white. “My am- 
bition,” he tells Lily Pearl, “is not for 
myself, it’s for my race. Every open, 
lawful marriage of that sort helps to break 
down the barrier. It’s the quickest way 
out of our bondage. Don’t you see?” 

‘Mist’ Danton,” answered Lily Pearl, 
“I see some things you don’t, simply 
because your eyes are sealed by your 
dreams. That way out, the whites will 
kill us, rather’n let us try! They’ll turn 
us. all out of the country; you folks’ll 
bring black trouble on us, bloodshed and 
misery. - You will fo’ sure if you go on. 
And what’s mo’, we-all doan’ really hone 
ayfter white folks, we like our own folks 
a heap better for staying with steady. 
Being with white folks is like always walk- 
ing on tiptoe; and that’s no way to work, 
all day.” 

But it was only after great suffering that 
he gave it all up—gave up even his dream 
of the university of which he was to be 
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president.’ “I thought,” he said to old 
General Montgomery, “I thought I knew 
what it meant to be a nigger, out there 
in Massachusetts; I felt the contempt 
there under all the veneer of sympathy, 
all the condescension, the patronage and 
the kindness that was commanded of 
their consciences, not prompted by their 
hearts. 

“T thought I had drained the devil’s cup 
of humiliation; I had only tasted it. -Then, 
I still believed in my own race, I believed 
in their asserting themselves; in their 
defending their right to the ballot, to 
civil and social equality... . But I 
came here and lived among my people; 
I learned to know’them. Every effort I 
made to appeal to their reason and their 
conscience was utterly futile. I did in- 
fluence them, but it was through their 
feelings. That was hard; but there was 
worse; I found out things about my 
people that frightened me. . . . I felt 
the pull of the race, the drag downward; 
it was—it was a nightmare! But don’t 
misunderstand me. I found out the other 
side of my people, too. We, whom you 
despise, have qualities you haughty white 
people need as much as you lack them. 
We can reverence, we can obey, we can 
sacrifice to the last atom; and we can love 
beautiful things, goodness, spiritual holi- 
ness, with an ardor and unselfishness that 
is beyond you! I found out the strength 
as wellas the weakness of my people; but 
I came to doubt if I could help them, and 
I came to be sure that I could not help 
them in the way that I had planned. I 
was as water spilled on the ground. At 
last I went to the bottom of the pit.” 

One can but echo the question put by 
Giles Danforth. ‘‘Was there ever,” cries 
Giles, “such an infernal conundrum put 
to a-nation, on the whole decent and 
tender-hearted, as this negro question? 
What to do with a race we may not ex- 
terminate and we dare not assimilate? 
It’s like nothing but the sphinx’s riddle— 
answer it wrong; and she eats ’em up 
alive!” 

It is now nearly sixty years since Mrs. 
Stowe wrote the book which roused the 
world. She had a great cause to advocate, 
great wrongs to redress, and a spark of 
the divine fire. And the issue seemed 
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simple. To keep slaves, or to free them; 
that was all! One was right and the other 
was wrong, and expediency was of the 
devil. Complications are ignored by en- 
thusiasts—on the whole, fortunately. If © 
the advocate of a cause could see all sides 
of it he would push it but half-heartedly 
and we shouldn’t get any forwarder. 
The negro was to be freed, said the en- 
thusiast, and then he was to rise in the 
world just as a white man—say an Anglo- 
Saxon—would rise. For the purpose of 
Mrs. Stowe’s book only two kinds of 
negroes were necessary; the stereotyped, 
rollicking darkey of the stage, and the 
saintly martyr—a white man with the 
accident of a black skin. For that matter, 
the educated negro didn’t exist. But 
she, in common with other Northerners, 
failed to grasp the fact that the two races 
are absolutely diverse. And now comes 
the man of science and tells us that the 
various races of black men in this country 
differ as much from each other as any of 
them do from the white man—an added 
complication. 

Some persons have been heard to find 
fault with Octave Thanet because she has 
not solved the problem out of hand. » To 
such critics she would, I think, reply that 
neither she nor anyone else can at present 
solve it. .The solution is on the knees of 
the gods. But the author does believe in 
segregation whenever the negro is not will- 
ing to accept absolute social separation. 

She points out the awakening now 
visible in the South on the question of 
race purity. North and South are now 
as one in demanding that our race be kept 
pure, and illicit connections between the 
races are being frowned on as never be- 
fore, and laws punishing them are being 
very seriously considered. The man of 
mixed blood is the true martyr of our 
time and the solution of his problem should 
be, I think, reabsorption into the darker 
race; not a difficult matter, for, as Octave 
Thanet says: ‘“‘There’s a queer sort of 
persistence in the African blood. It throws 
back, as the gardeners say.” 

“By Inheritance” deals with a question 
no less vital than that with which “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” stirred the world; but so 
much less simple, so much less dramatic. 
You cannot make a war-cry of a problem! 
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ESIRE ERWINE pressed her 

face against the rain-wet window 

and strained her eyes anxiously 

through the ranks of flabby 
‘Simsups” toward the “cat-a-cornering”’ 
railroad. It was time “Goo-Eye” was 
slouching his dingy way to the cow-lot, 
but no sign of a “nigger” was to be seen 
in all the eerie, gray-misted twilight. 
There was finally a shape, lagging and 
shadowy, creeping furtively along in 
the “cut” ;—not ‘“‘Goo-Eye,” but a tramp. 
Desire was sure it was a tramp—her 
flesh always grew cold at sight of one. 
She sighed as she set the baby down and 
silenced his whimper with a battered toy 
rabbit. Carefully closing the stove, she 
tied on her fascinator and ran out with a 
great clattering of tin buckets; wading 
ankle-deep in the mire of the barnyard, 
feeding and milking; fussing with the 
wobbly calf that bunted her breathless 
while refusing to drink. 

It was pitch dark before she finally 
shut out the steady downpour and gave 
her attention to the dead fires and the 
grimy, insulted youngster. ‘Goo-Eye” 
had not turned up. 

Months ago, when Jerry Erwine had 
directed his covetous attention toward 
the famous apple-lands of the Snake River 
- Valley, he had sworn ‘“‘Goo-Eye”’ by all the 
“haunts” that ever whitened an African’s 
rolling eye, to chore for ‘Miss Desire.” 
Sometimes the darkie’s vow was indif- 
ferently fulfilled, but oftener forgotten. 
In the morning “‘Goo-Eye” would appear 
with a syrup bucket and ask for “jist a 
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leetle clabbah, please, Miss Desiah. And 
please couldn’t Miss Desiah pick up 
cawbs outen the hawg lot one moah day. 
Esmaralda was so-oo sick!” 

If Jerry had but known—though for 
that matter there were many other 
things that Jerry failed to anticipate; 
among others that the woman he had left 
to help Desire would be called home by 
sickness; that Desire’s driving pony would 
continue his habit of gormandizing and 
die from lack of proper attention; that 
Desire would fail to get the cotton money 
to the bank and be scared of her life on 
account of it; that the fall rains would 
set in so early and find two new leaks in 
the sitting-room roof. 

Desire arose to set a pan under 
the warning drops that threatened her 
cherished piano, and another on the baby’s 
trundle bed, drawn near the stove; then 
she hunted up Jerry’s last letter, written 
nearly two weeks before, and sat lone- 
somely reading ft. It was fragrant with 
the gray-green sprig of sage-brush he had 
enclosed as a sample of the weird, shallow- 
rooted forest that covered their new acre- 
age—as easy to be lost in, he explained, 
as a fog at sea. 

Desire smiled like a little girl over the 
endearments he “Hever forgot, and looked 
wise at the big-sounding phrases with 
which he commended his choice of loca- 
tion. ‘The land-owner,” he advised 
her, “‘was the man of the future.” He 
thought of her each night before the sitting- 
room fire, with the baby up to his fascinat- 
ing pranks, while over him the big, far 
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stars were shining lonesomely, and the 
rascally coyotes sneaked around—not that 
there was the slightest danger, only he 
was glad she was out of it all. 

The little woman laid aside the letter 
and sat with her face hidden*in her rough- 
ened hands, tavoring ~éne_ clumsily 
wrapped digit on which thefe was a deep, 
ragged wound. There was no pleasure 
in looking about the once radiant apart- 
ment, now gray with ashes, untidy with 
baby garments, toys, and_half-eaten 
lunches. Before big Jerry and then little 
Jerry had come into her life, Desire had 
been a very enthusiastic teacher of music. 
She never opened the piano these days. 
It looked ashaméd of itself and seemed 
to crouch back under the overturned bust 
of Mozart, piles of neglected music, and 
an assortment of diminutive garments 
in all stages of dilapidation and attempted 
repair. The lone woman sat shivering 
and listening to the wailing of winds that 
fiercely drove the equinoctial deluge against 
resounding doors and windows. 

So many nights her excited fancy had 
responded to the knocking of bowed weeds 
against the house, the scratching of 
agitated peach-trees, that for a time she 
was unmindful of a human hand that 
groped at the kitchen door; of benumbed 
fingers that appealed with the boldness 
of ‘suffering. At last she went quickly 
and flung open the door, letting in a white 
whirl of rain that drenched the kitchen 
to its,farthest corner and extinguished 
the light. But in the one wavering flare 
she had glimpsed a figure so frightful as 
to make her blunder over the well-known 
match-box, as she shrilled out the sharp 
command: ‘Come in; and shut the 
door!” 

As she heard the storm shut out, she 
flashed the match she clutched and she 
and the wayfarer faced each other with 
wide, strained eyes. 

It was a hideous countenance that 
Desire looked upon—twisted by a jagged 
livid scar; made more gruesome by the 
fingerless hand raised uncertainly to the 
fishy mouth; but illness and starvation 
pleaded in the red-rimmed eyes and water 
squeaked in the fragments of leather 
that clung to the man’s feet. 

“Sit down, do,” pleaded Desire, motion- 
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ing to a chair by the stove. ‘You must be 
half dead.” 

“T be,” said the man hoarsely. ‘“‘Reckon 
I skeered yuh some.” 

“Yes, you did,”’ answered Desire soberly, 
her flesh arising in protest as she was 
forced to step close to the tramp in open- 
ing the stove door. ‘But you couldn’t 
stay out in a storm like this.” 

The’ man coughed hoarsely. “I hev, 
many of ’em; but I reckon a feller pays 
fer hit sooner er later.” , 

Desire made some strong coffee and 
warmed over her almost untouched supper, 
finally pushing the table forward so the 
man would not have to move. He was 
thus hemmed into a corner and she 
breathed more freely. She nervously 
poured the coffee and quickly turned into 
the sitting-room where a wide window 
faced the railroad cut. She had heard 
the muffled roar of the “nine o’clock.” 

Flashingly the storm-swept coaches 
rocked by with the nightly elusion - of 
Jerry waving in the flare from the open 
fire-box. The woman’s heart leaped 
madly as it nightly did. She knew she 
made a warm, clear picture in the red glow 
of the piano lamp, and it did seem so much 
like Jerry signaling; more so as he had not 
followed his daily custom of writing, and 
to the anxious days was added heart- 
breaking suspense. 

With something of a panic she suddenly 
recalled the hideous tramp in the kitchen 
and shrinkingly forced herself toward the 
door. The creature had drunk his coffee 
and poured himself another cup, as was 
shown by the dark splash on the white 
cloth, but the food was untouched. Fur- 
tively he was peering toward the doorway. 

“T’ll be cussed,” he muttered, as Desire’s 
pallid face finally appeared, “ef I stay 
and see a woman look that a way. Where’s 
yuh’re man?” he demanded with repulsive 
huskiness. 

Desire stared dumbly—unable to speak, 
while the tramp’s small eyes glowed un- 
certainly in the twisted mask of his face. 
She wanted to assert boldly that .Jerry 
was in the next room reading, but she had 
never deliberately told a lie, and the words 
somehow stuck in her throat. Suddenly 
the man shuffled to his feet and struggled 
out from behind the table, blinking under 














the woman’s miserable gaze that re- 
sembled a desperate kitten held at bay 
by an ugly, threatening wolf. 

Such a coward as she was! But Jerry 
didn’t know—she thought of that with 
pride, even in the crisis now approaching, 
as the burglar—she was sure of it— 
writhed out of his corner. To reach the 
room she was guarding, hé must pass the 
outer door, and there he paused, looking 
at her oddly. 

“Yuh’re man’s away?” 
less loathsomely. 

“Yes,” admitted Desire, with stiff lips. 

‘“‘What he’s doin’, J done,” he went on 
meditatively. “I lef? my fambly and wint 
down in the cattle country to make a 
stake. I wasn’t scarred then, and had all 
my fingers. Bimeby I got homesick and 
struck back.” 

He paused thoughtfully. The woman’s 
brown eyes were still round and desperate; 
crimson spots burning high on her cheeks. 
It was evident that she was not following 
the tramp’s story—that she was paralyzed 
with horrid fear. 

“T didn’t find my fambly,” went on 
the creature dully. “I hain’t never found 
’em. They was swep’ away in the flood 
that riz the old Arkansaw ’tel she war a 
hongry demon. The boy—” the man’s 
face twisted grotesquely, “that war the 
hardest, he follered and follered, yelpin’ 
and sobbin’ tell I had tuh whup him back. 
Lord—” he clenched his skinny hands 
in an effort to control the misery that was 
tearing him, ‘‘an’ yuh was afeared—o’ me!” 

With a supreme effort the wayfarer 
tore the door open and was gone. Franti- 
cally Desire ran and heaped things against 
the door—more and more heavy things; 
then, ashamed of her inhumanity, dragged 
them all away. Dizzily she crept to the 
trundle bed and crouched by the warm, 
sturdy youngster—cuddled to his glowing 
little body, a little soothed and comforted. 
Tired in every fibre she dozed fitfully, 
vaguely shaken and disturbed at last by 
the warning whistle and rumble of the 

‘belated freight. Again she was wide 
awake—shivering and cowering under 
the blanket; her fears for Jerry assuming 
horrid proportions, her dread of the 
storm-swept homeless creature sickening 
her with cowardly dread. The crawling 
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night swarmed with danger as she stared 
wide-eyed at the shadows made by the 
bulking furniture and wished with all her 
heart that Jerry had never heard of the 
Apple Lands. It was the first time she 
had been molested by a tramp, although 
many had slunk along furtively in the 
red “cut.” Jerry had always gone out 
of his way to stuff them, and she had cheer- 
fully sacrificed the last cookie in the jar, 
because he so enjoyed feeding things; 
but that was not sheltering one in her lone 
little house with the cotton money and 
the baby; it was not knowing that a pur- 
poseless, possibly vicious bit of human 
drift-wood skulked about and might return 
at any minute. Mightreturn? It was al- 
ready come back. Itwas stumbling upon 
the front porch—it was fumbling at the door! 

Desire crouched panting close to the 
baby. The thing was beating upon the 
door and emitting hoarse cries like an 
animal in distress. The door was securely 
locked, but Desire leaned upon one elbow 
and cried with fierceness: ‘‘Go away —oh, 
what do you want?” 

“It’s yuh’re*man,” the tramp shouted 
hoarsely. ‘‘He’s here—I drug him home!” 

Like a whirlwind the woman flew at 
the door, wrenching back the key and slam- 
ming it wide. Before her stood the man 
she had sheltered briefly from the storm, 
and at his sodden feet, lumped on the 
heavy mackintosh that had served in 
dragging the inert body, was Jerry, un- 
conscious, his face splashed and bloody. 
The woman’s plucky spirit arose. She 
laid hold of one end of the stretcher and 
helped to bring the body in. 

“Found him on the track with his foot 
caught in the trussel,’’ mumbled the tramp 
with embarrassment as he fumbled at the 
high-laced boot on the wrenched and swollen 
ankle, causing the injured man to stir and 
groan. “Jist got himoff asthe freight whiz- 
zed by. Lor’, we was lucky—we was!”’ 

“Well,” said Desire, pausing long enough 
in her ministrations to lay a thankful kiss 
upon her husband’s pallid face, “I guess 
you'll have to cut his boot off; but hurry 
while I heat some water; then you must 
eat your supper and I'll find you a place 
tosleep. Jerry will need you on the farm— 
and so—” she added with a friendly, 
apologetic smile. “will I.” 




















Che Poet’s Prayer 


H, grant me, Lord, these precious things I ask, 


Thy strength and grace for Art’s eternal task; 


Some vital Joy above the drudge of day, 


Through happy hours God made just for Play; 


Some noble Toil from greed and envy free, 
That I may prove by Work my worth to Thee; 
One great Soul-love ‘to hold and honor here, 
That Heaven may save for me some Self more dear; 
Some sacred rapture, sanctified and sane, 
In ravishing passion’s ecstasy and pain. 


Light Thou my path with Art’s bright Inner Gleam, 
Craft’s Consecration and Creative Dream; 

Help me reveal in beatific way 

Some prisoned Beauty hid in human clay; 
Weave fadeless Splendors in Life’s daily loom, 
Fast colors that shall last past Time and tomb; 
- Help me to build in Love’s Elysian lands 
Celestial mansions never made with hands; 
Help me bettay in lilt of lay and line 

Some sweet suggestions of a Strain sublime; 
Help not alone my Thought with Tune to join, 
But make my life the higher, grander Poem! 


Keep me, I pray, forever brave and true— 

Make the world seem better for my passing through; 
Give me to feel from every sin and wrong, 

In Thy Eternal Weal, somehow the Good is born; 
Faith’s sight to see above the darkening cloud, 

A heavenly halo fringing Sorrow’s shroud— 
Telling beyond the og of gathering Night, 

“At evening time’? His Morrow promised bright; 
Make me to see in each refulgent dawn 

The Glory-Light of Resurrection Morn— 

That Vision seen by eyes which ‘“‘fell asleep’”’ 
When Heaven’s Day broke bright across the Deep! 


Teach me God’s mightier Music of the Heart, 


And write my Love’s crescendo in some Hallelujah part; 


Though I may learn Life’s Lessons from its harm, 
My voice will lift in Jubilate Psalm; 

And when they need my Singing over There, 

Close Thou my lips with some sweet Evening Prayer; 
Then let my Soul when Life’s short day is gone, 

At last be carried Home on Angels’ Song: 

On full Hosanna Anthems it will rise 

To join Immortal Choirs in the skies— 

On the tide of great Te Deums I’ll ascend, 
With the swell and crash of Paeans let me blend! 
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PART III 


RACTURES or broken bones. 

The simplest definition of a 

fracture is a broken bone. Frac- 

tures may be divided into two 
classes, simple and compound. ‘These 
again are divided into numerous classes, 
according to the location, shape and num- 
ber of fractures. They are caused by blows 
and falls of various kinds. They may be 
transverse, longitudinal, oblique, splin- 
tered, comminuted or impacted, V-shaped, 
T-shaped and many others. A green-stick 
fracture occurs in young children, while 
the bones are soft, where a bone is only 
partially broken or bent. A compound 
fracture differs from a simple fracture, 
in that the bone is not only broken, but 
one of the ends or fragments of bone is 
driven through the muscles and skin, 
so that the bone is exposed to or communi- 
cates with the air. A compound fracture 
therefore is: much more serious than a 
simple fracture, on account of the danger 
of infection and blood-poisoning. 

First aid treatment of fractures. In the 
first place always send for a surgeon at 
once, or get the injured party 
to a hospital. Make the pa- 
tient as comfortable as possible 
by supporting the broken part 
by pillows. Do not under any 
circumstances move the broken 
bone any more than is possible, 
and do not attempt iff an 
amateurish way to set it. This 
should be done only by a com- 
petent surgeon. By manipulat- ; 
ing a broken bone an unskilled - 
person might cause one end 
to be driven through the skin 
and as a result cause a simple 
fracture to be converted into a 
compound fracture. 






Among the bones most frequently 
broken are those of the skull, lower-jaw, 
collar-bone, the two bones of the fore-arm 
near the wrist, ribs, upper leg bone or 
thigh and the two bones in the lower leg 
just above the ankle. 

Fractures of the skull are usually serious 
and frequently fatal, particularly those 
at the base of the brain, and require the 
immediate attention of a skilful surgeon. 
External symptoms of fractures of the 
skull are not always present. The person 
is usually profoundly unconscious, and 
there may be bleeding from the ears, nose 
and mouth or if very bad, the brain fluid 
and some of the brain may be escaping 
from the opening in the skull. There is 
practically no first aid treatment for such 
cases. Get the patient to a hospital as 


quickly as possible and do not under any 


circumstances force brandy or whiskey 
down the patient’s throat. This is liable 
to do more hefm than good. Fracture 
of the lower jaw is caused most frequently 
by hard blows on the jaw, or falling and 
striking on the jaw. It is frequently 
broken where the teeth are 
inserted and on account of its 
close connection with the 
mouth is often compound. 
First aid treatment consists in 
closing the mouth, so as to 
bring the lower jaw firmly 
against the upper jaw and then 
passing a broad handkerchief 
around the lower jaw and the 
top of the head and tying se- 
curely, so as to hold the lower 
jaw in place, and then get the 
person to a hospital or surgeon. 

Fractures of the collar bone, 
upper arm bone and the bones 
of the fore-arm. The collar 
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bones and the bones of the forearm, just 
above the wrist, are those most frequently 
broken. The simplest first aid treatment 
of any of these fractures consists in bend- 
ing the fore-arm at a right angle, with the 
thumb pointing upwards toward the chin 
and then applying a first aid triangular 
bandage or a large handkerchief as shown 
in illustration number 6. 

Fractures of the leg may occur in any 
portion, most frequently however near the 
hip joint and just above the ankle joint. 
Fractures of the leg near 
the hip-joint frequently oc- 
cur in elderly people, as a 
result of the slightest jars, 
such as slipping over the 
threshold of a door. This is 
on account of the fact that 
\ in elderly people the bones 
lose their elasticity, become 
quite brittle and for that 
reason break quite easily. 
Fractures of the leg are more 
serious in a way than 
fractures of the arm, 
because it incapaci- 
tates one from get- 
ting about for along 
time, and there is 
generally some shortening of the leg, which 















person a cripple for life. The first aid 
treatment of a broken leg requires that the 
leg should be immobilized, that is, fixed 
securely, so that it cannot be moyed, par- 
ticularly if the person has to be carried 
quite a distance. This is done by using 
improvised splints, such 
as pillows, barrel staves, 
broom handles, rifles, 
umbrellas, canes and in 
fact anything that is 
handy. In fractures of 
the lower leg, a pillow 
applied firmly to the leg 
acts as a very satisfac- 
tory and comfortable 
dressing, or barrel staves, 
one applied to each side 
of the leg, act very well 
for emergency 
splints (see illustra- 
. tions 7 and 8). 

When the thigh or 




















may remain permanently and render the - 
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upper leg bone is broken, a broom handle 
may be used for emergency as a temporary 
splint. This should be tied securely to the 
broken leg first, and then the broken leg 
and the splint should be bandaged to the 
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sound leg, so that the broken leg will be 
held in place securely (see illustration 9). 

The First Aid treatment of compound 
fractures consists only in applying a ster- 
ilized First Aid dressing over the wound 
in the skin, in order to keep out dirt and 
germs and then get the person to a hospi- 
tal at once, as such a fracture requires the 
most careful attention in order to prevent 
infection and blood-poisoning and possibly 
the loss of the limb by amputation. 

Dislocations. A dislocation is an in- 
jury to a joint, where one of the bones 
forming the joint is forcibly displaced 
from its normal position. Dislocations 
are caused the same way as fractures, 
by falls and blows. It is really a very 
bad sprain, where, as a result of a sudden 
wrench or twist, the ligaments about the 
joint are torn and ruptured, which allows 
the bone to slip out of place. The shoulder 
and hip joints are those most frequently 
dislocated, the shoulder more often than 
the hip on account of the fact that the 
shoulder joint is more shallow than the 
hip joint. 

The First Aid treatment of dislocations 
of all kinds consists in leaving them very 
much alone. Do not use any force or 
attempt to reduce the dislocation, for an 
inexperienced person could do a great deal 
of harm and an ordinary simple disloca- 
tion might be converted into a very much 
more complicated one or the bone might 
be driven through the skin and then a 
compound dislocatioh would result. Make 
the person as comfortable as possible and 
get him to a hospital or surgeon as quickly 
as possible, as a dislocation should only 
be reduced by a competent surgeon, and 
many times requires ether. 

Sprains. A sprain is a wrenching or" 
twisting of a joint, associated with con- 
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siderable stretching and sometimes rup- 
ture of the ligaments about the joint. 
Sprains occur most frequently at the wrist, 
knee and ankle joints. Oftentimes the 
bones near the joints may at the same time 
be broken. The symptoms of sprain are 
swelling, black and blue marks, inability 
to use the joint and most always excruciat- 
ing pain upon pressure and motion. The 
First Aid treatment of sprains consists 
in keeping the parts as quiet as possible. 
If the knee or ankle is sprained, the leg 
should be placed on a chair and kept up, 
and if the wrist is the point of injury the 
arm should be carried in a sling. For the 
severe pain, hot applications, such as 
towels wrung out in as hot water as can 
be comfortably borne, sometimes gives 
relief; then again sometimes the hot ap- 
plications seem to make the pain worse, 
and then we can try cold applications, 
by wringing out towels in ice water or by 
applying ice bags directly to the sprain. 
In all cases of severe sprains, where there 
is the possibility that there may be a dis- 
location or broken bone associated with it, 
the advice of a surgeon should be sought. 
Electric shock and electric burns. These 
accidents occur as a result of coming in 
contact with a live electric wire, such as 
electric light wires or trolley wires, or 
some electrical machinery. The parts 
of the body that have come in contact 
with the live wire are burned and black- 
ened. The treatment of such burns is the 
same as for any ordinary burn. Persons 
who have been badly shocked by elec- 
tricity are usually unconscious, pulse weak 
and irregular, breathing superficial and 
sometimes totally suspended. In fact 
the person is apparently dead. The 
amount of electricity sufficient to kill 
varies; some people are killed by only 
250 volts, whereas others have been known 
to have twelve thousand volts pass through 
the body and live.- The First Aid treat- 
ment consists in the first place of getting 
the person away from the live wire. This 
is always a more or less hazardous under- 
taking and requires a lot of courage, for 
if the person is not thoroughly insulated, 
they are liable to get the same amount 
of electricity and even lose their own lives, 
_the minute they touch the body of the 
person in contact with the live wire. The 
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hands should be thoroughly protected 
by means of heavy rubber gloves or some 
other non-conductor of electricity, such 
as rubber cloth, mackintosh, or several 
thicknesses of silk or cloth. The rescuing 
party should be further insulated by stand- 
ing on a rubber mat or dry board. Death 
in such cases is due to the fact that the 
high voltage of electricity: paralyzes the 
centers of respiration and circulation in 
the brain, so that the treatment of such 
cases requires stimulating the heart and 
respiration. This is best done by at once 
proceeding to apply artificial respiration, 
and I believe that many cases of electrical 
shock could be ‘resuscitated if artificial 
respiration was carefully and persistently 
applied. 

Foreign bodies in the eyes. ‘These usually 
consist of cinders, sand, dust, small in- 
sects, and sometimes small particles of 
steel or emery. First Aid treatment— 
never rub the eye. If this is done the 
delicate membrane of the eye may be 
scratched and severe inflammation result. 
Allow the tears to accumulate in the eyes. 
This frequently washes out the foreign 
body. Sometimes blowing the nose will 
be sufficient to start the particle loose. 
If the foreign body is on the lower lid, 
pull lid down and have the patient roll 
the eye up. In this way the foreign body 
can be easily seen and readily removed 
by the corner of a handkerchief, camel’s 
hair brush or a small spud 
made by wrapping a small 
' piece of absorbent cotton 
around the end of a match 
or tooth-pick (see illustra- 
tion 10). If the foreign 
body is under the upper 
eyelid, grasp the lid be- 
tween the thumb and in- 
dex finger of the left hand, 
place a match, tooth-pick or lead pencil 
over the middle of the upper eyelid and 
turn the eyelid over. This exposes the 
inside of the upper lid and the foreign body 
can be easily brushed off (see illustration 
11). When pieces of steel 
or emery become em- 
bedded in the eye-ball, 
never attempt to remove 
them by a needle or 
knife, as is sometimes 
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done by unskilled people. Such a proced- 
ure might injure the eye badly, so that the 
sight might be lost. Such cases should 
always be attended to by a skilful eye- 
specialist. 

Foreign bodies in the ear. The articles 
that most frequently get in the ears are 
bugs, insects, beans, peas and buttons, 
the latter of course as a result of children 
pushing them in the ears. First Aid 
treatment—if the foreign body is a live 
insect or bug hold a light near the ear 
and this will frequently attract the insect 
out; or a few drops of sweet. oil (warm) 
may be dropped in the ear, holding the 
head to the opposite side. The oil kills 
the irisect, which floats on top of the oil 
and can be easily removed. If the foreign 
body is a pea or a bean, never try to syringe 
it out by water or other liquids, this will 
simply cause the pea or bean to swell 
up and make it almost impossible to re- 
move. If the foreign body cannot be 
removed by these simple methods, do not 
attempt its removal by haripins or other 
such instruments, but have the patient 
go and see an ear-specialist at once, as 
such cases if improperly treated or neg- 
lected might result in the loss of hearing. 

Foreign bodies in the nose are, as a rule, 
small articles introduced by children, 
such as peas, beans and shoe buttons. 
First Aid treatment—these can usually 
be easily removed by closing the opposite 
nostril by pressing with a finger and then 
blowing the nose hard. This will usually 
force the foreign body out, or try to pro- 
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duce sneezing by tickling the nose with a 
feather. If the foreign body is a pea ora 
bean do not syringe out the nose, as this 
will cause it to swell up and lodge it more 
firmly. 

Foreign bodies in the windpipe are, asa 
rule, in adults pieces of meat, false-teeth 
or food, in children, buttons, marbles, 
toy whistles and coins, and frequently if: 
they are not removed promptly, result 
in suffocation and death. First Aid treat- 
ment—first of all send for the nearest 
surgeon at once and notify him of the 
nature of the accident, so that he can 
bring along his instruments, in case it is 
necessary for him to do a tracheotomy 
(open the windpipe from the outside). 
In the meantime, attempt to dislodge the 
foreign body, if it is a piece of meat, by 
passing the index finger down the throat 
and sweeping it around; sometimes it is 
possible to hook the end of the finger 
around the piece of meat and pull it out. 
If this does not succeed, give the person 
a violent slap between the shoulder blades; 
this sometimes dislodges the foreign body 
and it is coughed up. When foreign bodies 
have been swallowed, such as pieces of 
glass, pins and needles, do not give emetic 
or try to make the person vomit, as this 
might drive the sharp edges into the 
mucous membrane. The thing to do is to 
make the person eat large quantities of 
bread and potatoes, in order that the 
foreign body may be surrounded by a 
mass of soft material and in this way 
passed safely through the bowels. 


( To be continued ) 





WHO MISSES OR WHO WINS 


(Quoted by the late Senator Bayard of Delaware in an address to the 
students of Virginia University) 


Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose or conquer, as you can; 
But, if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


—Wm. M. Thackeray, in the book “Heart Throbs.” 











RECALL distinctly the scene 
of the “hold-up.” It was just 
at the foot of a steep incline, 
where the narrow, dusty trail 

curved abruptly to avoid a shelving ledge 

of gray boulders, and where a view of the 


from nearly every direction. 

The figure of the masked highwayman 
suddenly standing there in front of the 
lead-team—short and squat, and with 
legs noticeably bowed—seemed singularly 
ineffective; but there was no mistaking 
the business-like and persuasive gleam of 
the gun levelled straight at my head; and 
when there came rumbling up from what 
seemed like the deeper inner regions of 
that short, squat figure the gruff command, 
“Hands up!’’—it occurred to me, most 
overwhelmingly, zhat was precisely and 
exactly the thing to do at that precise 
and exacting moment. Accordingly, I 
raised my hands—hurriedly—as high above 
my head as possible. Even then, if I 
remember correctly, I felt like apologizing 
profusely to the short, squat gentleman 
in front, because of my inability to hold 
them still higher. 

By this it may be held by some I 
was indeed badly frightened. Be that 
as it may, I was gratified by the con- 
sciousness that I was by no means scared 
into a state of vacuous inanity—as was 
evidenced by the feeling of gratified 
exuberance which gradually began steal- 
ing over me as I gazed upon the bandit; 
for, though I was surprised beyond measure 
at finding him operating along this Placer- 
ville to Grizzly Flats stageline, I can say 
that he, of all men—either good or bad— 
was the one of all others I wanted most 
to set eyes upon; and so, while neither 
of us showed the slightest manifestation 











stagecoach would momentarily be lost. 

























of cordiality, our meeting was assuredly 
mutually pleasing and agreeable. 

It was only the previous day that I had 
been summarily summoned into the office 
of the city editor on one of the big San 
Francisco papers—to which stately sheet I 
was slenderly connected in the capacity of 
“cub” reporter—and given an assignment 
which fairly bristled with possibilities. 

“Howard,” began the city editor, as 
soon as I had reached ‘his desk, “I’m going 
to give you a chance to prove yourself. 
There is an excellent opportunity for a 
scoop in this thing—and some chance 
of failure, as well—but this latter possi- 
bility we are not anticipating. You are 
to find the ‘Short Man from Long Creek’ 
—get the story—full page with illustra- 
tions, for Sunday edition—understand?”’ 

I “understood”? only too well; I under- 
stood on the instant that the only reason 
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I had been given so important an assign- 
ment was the disinclination of the Editor 
to send one of his best men on a chase which 
might be prolonged into weeks—with 
only the remotest chance of success; 
however, as he had said, there might be 
a “scoop” in it—if I made good; and that 
would mean an assured place on the paper 
—more money—the respect of my su- 
periors and associates—already my brain 
was awhirl with the possibilities of this 
first real “chance” I’d had since getting 
on the paper; I was determined on the 
instant to find the “story”—or get shot 
up in the attempt. 

“When shall I start—how shall I 
go?”’ I queried eagerly. 

The editor smiled, somewhat cynically 
I thought. 

“You are to start at once. You can 
go by rail—or ride—or walk—or take an 
airship! What we want is the story.” 

I lingered a moment longer by his desk, 
hoping for something further in the way 
of instructions or mode of procedure; 
he went on busily writing. I attempted 
another question, but he looked up quickly 
and cut me short: 

“Good-day, Howard!” he exclaimed 
meaningly, and I took up my hat and 
departed 

.* * 

Two hours later I had finished all my 
preparations, packed a small grip, and 
was on my way. And now, just a few 
words concerning the individual I was 
setting out to find. 

For some months past a series of hold- 
ups had taken place in a locality con- 
siderably to the southward of Grizzly 
Flats. From all accounts the work was 
not that of an organized band, but rather 
the peculiar, and at times eccentric 
maneuvers of one lone bandit. His meth- 
ods were strangely unaccountable; the 
amount of booty he was accumulating 
was comparatively trifling, whereas it 
might- easily have mounted into the 
thousands. 

His tactics were inexplicable. 

After holding up a stagecoach and 
having the startled passengers completely 
awed and at his mercy, he would, as a 
usual thing, content himself with taking 
only a portion of their valuables—though 
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he could just as easily and at no greater 
risk have secured the whole amount 
of available plunder, had he so desired. 
If there were any women among the 
frightened passengers, he _ invariably 
treated them with the greatest considera- 
tion, endeavoring to quiet their fears, 
and assuring them that neither they nor 
their belongings would in any way be 
molested. Even from the men he seemed 
to take only such articles of jewelry or 
valuables as happened to strike his par- 
ticular fancy. 

It was known that he came up from 
somewhere out of the Long Creek region, 
for which parts, apparently, he left again 
after each robbery. This, together with 
his singular characteristics of form and 
stature, soon gained for him the title— 
“The Short Man from Long Creek”; 
an object of dread, of fascination, of weird 
and varied speculation, ending ever in 
baffling perplexities; a mystery, and an 
enigma. 

Naturally, accounts of the venturesome 
bandit were not long in spreading beyond 
the scenes of his immediate operations. 
He became an object of interest and 
wonderment along the entire coast; hence, 
as will be readily perceived, the editor’s 
idea for a first-hand story of an encounter 
with this interesting highwayman was 
both well conceived and timely. 

I left the city shortly before noon, in- 
tending to proceed at once to Placer- 
ville, thence by stage to Grizzly Flats. 

It struck me as being particularly op- 
portune that while I was wholly un- 
familiar with the part of the country for 
which I was heading, I was acquainted 
with a young ranchman named George 
Evans, who was now living down close 
to the Long Creek neighborhood. We 
had been together at college, and played 
on the same Varsity team, where his 
short, heavily set-up frame had been a 
stocky tower of strength in many a hard- 
fought scrimmage. For the most part, 
he had been a moody, taciturn sort of 
fellow, making few friends and keeping 
much to himself. He seemed to take a 
liking to me, however, and in my company 
evidenced but little of the surliness which 
he assumed toward his other associates. 
After leaving college, he had frequently 




















written to me, inviting me to visit him 
at the ranch; in his last letter he men- 
tioned that he expected to be mgrried 
soon, which, I remember, occurred to 
me as being rather peculiar, for I knew 
that of late he had been frequently hard 
pressed for money enough to meet his 
own actual cost of living. 

I decided now to accept Evans’ invita- 
tion and visit his ranch; in fact, to make 
it my headquarters. I believed that by 
so doing I might, perchance, get sooner 
in touch with the lay of the land, and a 
line on the elusive bandit I sought—which 
latter was soon to be substantiated in a 
most startling manner, and to a degree 
I little expected or even imagined. 

On reaching Placerville, where I spent 
the night, I determined to adopt a disguise. 
I was fearful lest I run across some chance 
acquaintance, or maybe be recognized 
as a newspaper man and the object of 
my quest surmised and spread broadcast, 
even before I was well started on the ven- 
ture. The more I thought it over, the 
more I seemed to realize how much it 
meant to me to succeed. I thought of 
the editor—with his cynical smile; and 
of a certain little girl back in Frisco whose 
smile was anything but cynical—and 
who never for one moment doubted that 
I would find the bandit. I resolved to 
bring back to each—the doubting and the 
trusting—an honorable showing, on this, 
my first worthy assignment. 

Accordingly, when early the following 
morning I boarded the stagecoach for 
Grizzly Flats, I wore as a precautionary 
measure a full black beard which changed 
my appearance in a manner very much 
to my satisfaction. This attempt at a 
disguise so early in the game may pose 
sibly have been wholly unnecessary’ and 
uncalled for—even amateurish, perhaps; 
and yet, in the light of subsequent events, 
I am convinced it served me a very good 
turn. 

It so happened I was the only passenger 
for the stage that morning. Accepting 
the cordial invitation of the driver, Sacra- 
mento Charlie, I climbed up beside him 
on the box, and away we went, bowling 
swiftly out along the rugged, winding trail. 

The keen, bracing morning air as we 
sped along brought to me a feeling of 
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exhilaration I had not known for years. 
With watching the ever-changing pan- 
orama spread out for miles as we mounted 
each ridge and eminence, and listening 
to the stories of early border days as re- 
lated by the loquacious—though possibly 
not always strictly veracious driver—the 
time seemed to pass all too quickly; still 
I was glad enough to alight and stretch 
my legs, however, when at length we 
pulled up at a low, rambling shack where 
we were to get a bite to eat and enjoy 
a short noonday siesta. 

By two o’clock, with a change of horses, 
an additional mail-pouch, but still no other 
passengers we were on our way again. 
And then, late in the afternoon, when the 
sun was fast sinking toward the horizon, 
and when, as I said, we were just at the 
foot of a steep incline where the trail 
curved to avoid a ledge of rocks, when a 
view of the coach would be momentarily 
lost from nearly every direction—then 
came the “hold-up”’! 

* * * 

At the sharp command of the lone 
bandit standing there in the middle of 
the trail, Sacramento Charlie brought 
the startled leaders to an abrupt stop; 
crossed one leg over the lines, and had 
his hands high above his head even by 
the time mine were above my own head. 

“The ‘Short Man,’ sure as shootin’! 
he said, in a low aside. 

The bandit, still keeping us carefully 
covered, moved around to the side. of 
the coach. A growl of disgust escaped 
him when he discovered there were no 
passengers within. 

“That’s a swell bunch of excursionists 
you’ve got on today!” he snorted con- 
temptuously. 

“Well—you see, pard,” spoke up Sac- 
ramento apologetically, “you see—”’ 

The bandit stopped him short: 

“Vou shut up, d’ye understand? I'll 
do all the talkin’ necessary to this oc- 
casion; J say, that’s a hell-of-a-bunch of 
capitalists you’ve got along with you to- 
day!” 

To this remark of the bandit, Sacra- 
mento acquiesced by blinking his eyes 
in patient resignation. 

“That’s right—better noi!’? commented 
the other in surly tones, referring evidently, 
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to the fact of Sacramento’s having ceased 
all verbal intercourse; ‘“‘jes’ blink—but 
don’t say nothin’! 

He lowered his gun a trifle, and stood 
gazing at us in pensive contemplation, 
seemingly at a loss whether to bother with 
us any further, or to let us drive on in peace. 

My early trepidation had now entirely 
disappeared. I awaited his every word 
and movement with breathless interest. 
I felt a sudden secret glow of exultation 
come over me; even if I should never see 
or hear of him again—I already had my 
“story”; I had been held up by the Short 
Man from Long Creek! It was an ex- 
perience, which, if played up well and 
accompanied by a sworn statement of 
the affair from Sacramento Charlie 
(there are those who would believe a stage- 
driver under oath), would make a very 
creditable feature article, and _ reflect 
no little glory to the paper I represented— 
for its enterprise in negotiating so original 
an idea as a premeditated and solicited 
“hold-up,” by the notorious ‘Short Man” 
himself. I hoped he would be in no very 
great hurry to terminate the meeting. He 
seemed. about on the point of doing so, 
however, when he chanced to see a ring 
upon my finger, as it flashed in the sun. 

“Let me see that ring!’ he exclaimed 
quickly, advancing to my side of the coach, 
and holding out his left hand for it. I 
withdrew it from my finger, and held it 
down to him. 

The ring itself, while possessing no 
great intrinsic value, was an old heirloom, 
of peculiar design and workmanship— 
a coiled serpent, encircling a large blue 
stone—a lapis lazuli. I prized it highly, 
and was loath to part with it. The bandit, 
however, also seemed to admire it. “I'll 
jes’ keep this,” he said quietly, and tucked 
it down into his pocket. 

The insolent arrogance with which 
he calmly appropriated my property was 
almost unbearable, and I found it difficult 
to restrain my resentment; for while the 
ring had been in my family for several 
generations, it was only recently .that it 
had been entrusted to my keeping. How- 
ever, I knew it would be worse than useless 
to make any plea to retain it. 

Now, gents,’’ resumed the short gentle- 
man, “I must leave you. I will step into 
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the woods here at my left; and you— 
will wait jes’ where you are for ten 
minutes, at the end of which time you may 
drive: on. Remember now’’—here he 
tapped on his -gun significantly—‘ten 
minutes!” 

With this he backed hurriedly into the 
shrubbery, and in another moment was 
lost to view. 

* * * 

The Evans ranch, so I learned on ar- 
riving at Grizzly Flats, lay some ten or 
twelve miles to the southward of that 
point; consequently I did not attempt to 
go out there that same night, but started 
with a hired team and driver bright and 
early the next morning. Arriving within 
a mile or so of my destination, I dismissed 
the conveyance, and made the balance 
of the way on foot, as it seemed unwise 
either to remove my disguise in the pres- 
ence of the driver, or after reaching the 
ranch. 

Following a narrow, winding footpath 
along through the wooded banks of a 
small stream, I made my way toward the 
humble cabin which the driver had’ pointed 
out as the one belonging to George Evans; 
on reaching the edge of the little clearing, 
I beheld the owner himself. He was 
leaning against the gate to a little garden 
back of his cabin, in a pensive attitude, 
facing in the direction opposite me. He 
seemed lost in sombre reverie, and was 
totally unaware of my approach. I de- 
cided to advance cautiously, and surprise 
him. 

It suddenly came over me as I looked 
at him standing there that his figure 
bore a striking resemblance to one I had 
recently seen; in fact, he was an exact 
counterpart of the Short Man! The 
same squat figure, broad, heavy shoulders 
and long dangling arms. I made up my 
mind that I would have a good laugh at 
his expense, when I told him how greatly 
he resembled, in make-up, the bandit; 
for of course I fully expected to confide 
at once my mission in the locality, and to 
solicit my friend’s aid. 

I was within three feet of him when I 
stepped upon a dried twig, and he heard 
me; he turned on the instant, and I found 
myself looking into the barrel of his six- 
shooter! 
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Then, as he recognized me, he replaced 
his gun—sort of sheepish I thought—and 
his face underwent a wondrous change. 

“Well, that’s a nice way to welcome an 
old friend,” I said, laughing at his dis- 
comfiture—“ ’specially after you’ve in- 
vited him time and time again down to 
see you; what did you think it was—a 
hold-up?” 

He ignored my query, but burst out 
in the same old hearty manner he always 
had toward me: “Old Howard, by all 
that’s holy! Say, bo—I’m sure glad to see 
you; how’d you get here—walk all the 
way from Frisco?” 

He clapped me heartily on the shoulder, 
and held out his right hand to clasp mine; 
then came my turn at being dumfounded, 
and I stood there rigid with astonishment 
and surprise; upon his finger I beheld—my 
lapis lazuli ring! ; 

Fortunately, in the excess of his welcome, 
he failed to discern my perturbation; by 
the time we reached the cabin I had my- 
self well in hand again, though my brain 
was still in a mad whirl of conflicting 
emotions. 

Evans was genuinely glad to see me— 
there could be no mistaking that. He 
seated me in the cozy little sitting-room 
by the side of a small table, upon which 
he placed refreshments; then drawing 
his chair up directly opposite, he started 
in on a stream of talk concerning old times 
at college, in which I made a superhuman 
effort to join. 

A torrent of wild, maddening thoughts 
kept rushing through my brain as I listened. 
“Poor—poor old Evans!’ I reflected con- 
stantly, gazing across at him; “‘can it be 
that, surly recluse as you are—bitter 
against mankind—you have at last turned 
out bad? Can it be that the thought of 
your coming marriage—and your strait- 
ened circumstances—have led you into 
obtaining money dishonorably!—a bandit 
—a thief!” ~ 

Then there came to me the remembrance 
that the personage who held me up used 
a variety of grammar strangely at variance 
with that of a college graduate; I grasped 
at this as a drowning man to a straw—it 
couldn’t—couldn’t have been this man 
whom I had trusted implicitly all these 
years; and yet—the peculiarity of his 
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diction might have been assumed, for a 
purpose! Still he sat there, eager-eyed 
and with face aglow,- delighting in my 
presence and the breaking of his solitude— 
by one he considered his friend—while 
I struggled with doubts, fears and con- 
jectures—the only legitimate conclusion 
of my bewildered senses. 

At length, perfectly unconscious that 
he had been doing comparatively all the 
talking, he began telling me of the girl 
he was soon to marry; of how he loved her; 
how he hoped—above all things on this 
earth—to make her happy. 

“Howard, old man,” he said, at length, 
a strange hoarseness in his voice—‘‘she 
trusts me—and believes in me; and 
Howard ... you and the little girl—are 
the only ones who have always done that; 
the only ones in all the world who have 
not wronged and misjudged me!” 

What could I say—or believe! Was I 
not at that very instant wronging him in 
my own mind—misjudging him most 
cruelly! 

I bent forward slightly, and centered 
my gaze upon the blue ring again; he 
noticed the movement, and said quickly, 
with a sudden change of voice: “I’m glad 
you got here just when you did; there’s 
something weighing on my mind—I must 
talk it over with you; excuse me one - 
moment, please—”’ 

With that he arose, called to some one 
at work, evidently, at the front of the 
cabin, then resumed his seat at the table 
in silence. Presently, I heard the sound 
of shuffling feet outside, the door flew 
open and a man approached the table 
where we were sitting; as I looked up I 
met the glance—unmistakable this time— 
of the Short Man from Long Creek! 

He looked at me searchingly ‘but failed 
to recall’ our recent meeting. Evans, 
with a slight motion of his hand toward 
the new-comer, was about to speak, but 
I stopped him short. ‘‘Wait one moment!” 
I exclaimed bluntly, and drawing the black 
beard from an inside pocket, suddenly 
adjusted it to my face and turned to the 
man standing beside us. The effect upon 
him was electrical. With a low, startled 
cry he reached to his hip for his gun. 
There was no mistaking the gleam of 
murder in his eyes . . . and I shot—just 























as his own gun was levelled at my head! 
He sank to the floor without a moan. We 
carried him into an adjoining room, and 
laid him across the bed, neither of us ex- 
changing a word as we looked to the extent 
of his injuries and cared for him as best 
we could. 
* * * 

It was late in the night when Evans 
returned with the doctor for whom he 
went hurriédly in search, to attend the 
wounded man; and it was only after the 
wound had been carefully dressed that I 
got a chance to speak with him alone, 
and to explain in detail the meaning of 
the whole affair, concerning which, though 
it must have mystified him greatly, he 
had not asked me one word. Plainly, 
then,: from beginning to end, I told him 
the whole thing. He listened to me in 
silence, apparently unmoved, but I know 
now how he must have been suffering. 
When I had finished, he revealed the con- 
cluding chapter. 

“Howard, old man,” he began quietly— 
“that man you shot .. . was my broth- 
er!”’ f 

“Evans!” I exclaimed, starting up in 
horror, ‘‘you don’t mean—” 

“Now, be quiet, old man,” he resumed 
calmly; “I don’t blame you in the least; 
it was destiny; it had to come—sooner 
or later. Now listen; the man was my 
brother—my poor, half-crazed brother— 
brought to that deplorable condition by 
a blow upon the head a number of years 
ago; my brother—whom his own family, 
who shouid have sought to shield and pro- 
tect, has sought to disown—to cast off— 
to place in a wretched asylum—any thing 
to get him out of their way—the poor, 
unfortunate hindrance—the helpless det- 
riment to their social ambitions and 
triumphs! A few months ago, in one of 
his more rational periods, he came to me— 
wretched, weary, forlorn. With tears 
he begged me—implored me to do that 
which only any brother should do—to 
care for him; and not to let the others 
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send him away forever. I took him.in. 
I fancied that quiet and stillness here were 
helping him; though at times I could 
still detect the old half-crazed look in 
his eyes. He seemed in constant fear 
lest I—as all the others had done—should 
turn against him; as those had done from 
whom he should have had only kindness, 
compassion and loving care. Finally, 
as though in an attempt to ingratiate 
himself in my good graces, he began be- 
stowing upon me presents of various sorts. 
At times, these were articles of some value; 
again, they would be some trifling trinkets 
which only served to set me wondering 
where he could, have become possessed 
of them. I questioned him in vain; on 
that one topic he’ refused absolutely to 
speak—though in all other ways he obeyed 
my every wish and demand. Yesterday, 
he brought me this blue ring. Here—I 
return it to you; and now,” he added 
hoarsely, “‘you know all!” 

I took back the ring; and I clasped the 
hand which held it fervently, and in a 
clasp which conveyed a silent and supreme 
sympathy which reached his heart more 
surely and swiftly than words could have 
done. 

We returned again to the room where 
the injured man lay. The doctor met us 
with a look of encouragement. ‘It was 
only a glancing scalp-wound,” he said 
quietly; “the will of a certainty recover; 
and what is more—I have every reason 
to hope and believe—that when he re- 
gains consciousness—it will be with a 
normally clear brain again!” 

A look of abiding comfort and thank- 
fulness came into the eyes of my friend, 
and we resumed our seats by the table. 

“Now, George, old man,” I said cheerily 
—the aching load removed completely 
from my heart—‘“‘let’s talk of the little 
girl again, and the happy days to come.” 

“Yes, Howard,” he replied quickly, 
“and forget those days which are gone 
forever—the ‘bandit days’—of the ‘Short 
Man from Long Creek’!”’ 
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By JOHN ARBUTHNOTTE 


— ten years approximately eight 
million acres of farm land in the 
United States and Western Canada have 
been taken away from the horse and 
turned over to the steam and fuel engine 
to be plowed, and the farmers of Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana and other parts of the 
“corn belt”? are beginning to follow the 
example set by the owner of larger farms 
in the newer prairie sections. The im- 
provements made within the last few 
years in the smaller traction engine using 
gasoline or oil, have also solved many of 
the problems presented in the “moist” 
* district of soft soils and small farms, 
which the old and larger steam traction 
engines could not meet. 

When man first began to till the soil 
he used a stick to scratch up the surface 
of the ground sufficiently to bury the 
seed. When the ox was trained to work 
for him, he constructed a rude wooden 
plow in order to utilize the greater strength 
of the animal. When man learned the 
uses of iron he affixed a metal share to 
the old wooden plow and thought he had 
made great progress. The metal plow 
underwent slow improvements, but until 
the advent of steel, progress in plow- 
making was not rapid. 

More has been accomplished within the 
last fifty years in the evolution of the 
plow than in all the prior centuries. With 
the perfection of the moldboard and disk 
steel plows a great step forward was taken. 
When plows were made in “gangs” with 
a4 seat for the plowman while he drove 
two, four or six horses, it was thought the 
limit of efficiency had been reached. 

About thirty years ago, however, when 
the steam traetion threshing engine came 
into use, the farmer naturally tried to use 
its power for other farm work, especially 
plowing. Twenty years of failures fol- 
lowed, the engines being too small, and 
not properly constructed, and the plows 
unsuitable, both in weight and shape. 
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When a number of the old style plows were 
hitched together, they proved unwieldy, 
accidents and breaks were nufherous, and 
the work cost much more than that done 
by the old method. 

With the opening up of the vast Western 
prairies and the growth of grain farming 
on a large scale, the manufacturers of 
traction engines began to study power- 
plowing, and as the threshing engines were 
made larger to design them so they could 
also be utilized for plowing. 

Today, about ten years after the first 
practical traction plowing engine was 
made there dre ten thousand operating 
in America and Canada, each of which 
plows an average of eight hundred acres 
a year. Some of the larger steam plows 
average one thousand acres, or more, 
but the lighter gasoline and other internal 
combustion engines plow enough less to 
bring the average down to eight hundred. 

An illustration of the saving in time— 
and in crop yield—comes from the Last 
Mountain Valley in Saskatchewan where 
a section of rich wild sod land—640 
acres—was broken in thirty-six hours, 
three steam outfits working continu- 
ously. in order to get the land plowed 
immediately. A six-horse team with a 
gang plow would have required a month, 
Sundays included, to perform the same 
amount of work. The result was that the 
owner was able to plant his entire 640 
acres at the right time, instead of only 
a small portion of it as would have been 
the case had he depended upon animal 
power. 

Traction plowing has reached its great- 
est development in the newer agricultural 
regions where the land is level and the 
farms are large. There are many outfits 
in the valleys of Utah, Wyoming, Montana 
and Idaho; they are becoming more 
numerous in the corn belt; California is 
growing familiar with them; large num- 
bers are found in western Nebraska, 
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Kansas, Colorado, western Oklahoma and 
northern Texas; in eastern South Dakota, 
North Dakota and western Canadian 
provinces of Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan the traction plow swarms—it 
has wrought wonders in the breaking of 
whole empires of virgin sod. 

In fact the rapid increase of the culti- 
vated area in the newer northwestern 
states and in western Canada, has been 
due in great part to the traction plow. 
There vast stretches of virgin prairie sod, 
level, firm, with tough grass roots, were 
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acres as otherwise would have been pos- 
sible. As the crops have been bountiful, 
this has meant a profit aggregating mil- 
lions of dollars.” Mr. Pearson, from an 
experience as wide as any other man in 
Canada, added: 

“The theoretical plowing capacity of 
the steam plow is thirty-eight acres a day 
for the moldboard plow and forty-five 
acres for the disk, the day being twelve 
hours long. The daily actual average as 
gained from reports made by plow owners 
is twenty-three acres for moldboard plows 
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A THIRTY-TWO HORSE-POWER TRACTION PULLING A TWELVE-GANG SHARE PLOW 


not broken fast enough with a single 
plow and team of horses or oxen. 
“Settlers have poured in at such a rate 
that the transformation that has taken 
place in Canada’s western provinces would 
have been impossible but for the traction 
plow,” said William Pearson of Winnipeg, 
who has colonized the Last Mountain 
Valley and other great regions along the 
Canadian Northern’s new lines known in 
Saskatchewan. “It is interesting to con- 
sider where the settler would be if he had 
not had great heavy tractors to do part 
of the breaking for him. It has enabled 
him to get into crop several times as many 


in the Northwest, and twenty-six acres 
for the disk plow in the Southwest. The 
moldboard plow is used almost exclusively 
in the Northwest and the disk in the 
Southwest.” 

The plains of Western Canada have 
suddenly developed into wheat fields by 
this aid. In 1900, about the time the 
traction plow became unquestionably prac- 
tical, there were less than two and a half 
million acres sown to wheat between 
Winnipeg and the mountains. In 1909 
Saskatchewan alone had 4,085,000 acres 
sown to wheat which yielded 90,255,000 
bushels, or more than Manitoba and Alberta 
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STEAM PLOWING IN THE LAST MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


combined. Manitoba had 2,643,111 acres 
which yielded 45,774,707 bushels; and 
Alberta 333,000 acres which yielded 
8,250,000 bushels. These three new prov- 
inces combined had 7,058,111 acres which 
yielded a total of 144,279,707, or more 
wheat in one year than the entire German 
Empire. 

The South and Middle West in the 
United States are not adapted for plow- 
ing with the large steam outfits in use in 
the prairie sections, because of the small 
fields, the lack of custom work and the 
low price per acre for plowing, as well as 
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HERE THE HORSE STILL HOLDS THE FIELD 
Notice the old-fashioned one-share walking plow in the center of the cut 


climatic conditions. Most ofthe plowing is 
done in the winter and spring and the land 
is too moist and soft for the heavy steam 
engines. The development, about six 
years ago, of the smaller and lighter gaso- 
line and other internal combustion en- 
gines, which can be used in such fields 
and also to supplement the work of horses 
in cultivating and for other purposes, is 
progressing so rapidly that it may not be 
many years before traction plowing in 
these districts becomes a common occur- 
rence. The use of even the smaller 
motors is not’/practical in the Eastern 
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states, on account of the grades and the 
small fields. 

Steam engines used for plowing are 
usually rated at from twenty to fifty horse 
power, from twenty-five to thirty-five 
being the usual figure. This does not 
mean that a fifty-horse power engine can 
do as much plowing as fifty horses. A 
part of the power developed must be 
utilized by the engine to move itself. 
The power of the horse is measured by 
its effective pull, while the engine will do 
more while standing still than while 
moving. Much of the power is also lost 
by transmission, and a reserve must be 
maintained for such emergencies as the 
horse can overcome by exerting several 
times his normal efficiency for brief periods. 

The steam plowing engines weigh from 
seven to twenty tons and cost from $1,500 
to $3,000. On the Pacific Coast the usual 
engine is larger, averaging about sixty 
horse power and costing from $5,000 to 
$6,000. The average cost of the miscel- 
laneous equipment for the steam plowing 
outfit adds another $500 to the investment. 
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As nearly as can be gathered from the 
short time traction plows have been in 
regular use, the life of one is estimated at 
ten years. In California some of the 
owners of large outfits, plowing nearly 
thirty-five hundred acres annually each, 
estimate the average life of the outfit at 
fifteen years, or more than fifty thousand 
acres per plow, in addition to the threshing 
and other work done outside of plowing 
seasons. 

A crew of from three to six men is needed 
to operate a large steam plow. One is 
the engineer, whose pay ranges from 
$3.00 to $4.75 per day; one [guides the 
engine, one fires, one looks after the plows, 
one drives the team that keeps the engine 
supplied with water and fuel, and in many 
cases a cook also is carried. The prices 
charged by traction plowing outfits range 
from seventy-five cents to $5.00 per acre. 
The lowest figures usually are for stubble 
plowing and the highest for breaking sod. 
The acre cost of steam plowing, as found 
by a comprehensive investigation of con- 
ditions, runs from eighty-five cents to $1.89. 
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Cc ye find a heart that’s weary, 

And that needs a brither’s hand, 

Dinna thou turn from it, dearie; 
Thou maun help thy fellowman. 

Thou, too, hast a hidden heartache, 
Sacred from all mortal ken, 

And because of thine own grief’s sake 
Thou maun feel for ither men. 


In this world o’ seesaw, dearie, 
Grief goes up and joy comes down, 

Brows that catch the sunshine cheerie 
May tomorrow wear a frown. 

Bleak December, dull and dreary, 
Follows on the heels of May. 

Give thy trust unstinted, dearie, 
Thou mayst need a friend some day. 


—From “Heart Throbs.” 









































The Two Christmas Trees 


K Riss KRINGLE walked the city ablaze with festal light, 

se | gg said he, “how mortals keep the Christ-Child’s memory 
right.” 

Within a stately mansion a giant Christmas tree 

Blazed, loaded down with costly gifts, a goodly sight to see. 

O’er it a white dove hovered; amid its branches shone 

White taper-flames, and globes whose hues mocked every precious stone. 

But Kriss Kringle’s brow was troubled, for greed on every side 

Robbed the fair gifts of their blessing, and Love was lost in Pride; 

While pampered menials, jeering, drove the hungry from the door; 

“He hath no share in Christmastide who thinks not on God’s poor.” 

Mused the loving spirit sadly as he plunged into the night; 

“"Tis the light o ve nf Kindness keeps the Christ-Child’s memory 


bright.’ U 


A crazy window-shutter fenced a cracked and dingy pane 
From the fiercest of the weather and the full sweep of the rain. 
Some twinkling rush-lights glimmered in the bare and fireless room. 
A tiny fir-branch shimmered ’mid the half-lighted room. 
It bore four rosy apples, a top, a knife, a doll, 
Such as the leanest purse may buy; rough, poor and tawdry all. 
Yet Carl and Hans and Gretchen capered and laughed with glee 
In the unwonted radiance of the blessed Christmas tree. 
Kriss Kringle saw the mother give the poor gifts away 
Till the last and largest apple hung twirling from the spray. 
“You can’cut that,” said the father, but little Hans cl ion. 
“Poor Wilhelm has no mother, she died six days ago. 

He has no one to love him, no pretty Christmas toys, 

No candles bright to give him light like all the other boys.” 


III 


Then honest Hans the porter laid down his pipe and kissed 
The pitying child and straightway sought the orphan as he wished. 
How the children gave him welcome and the poor gift made him glad; 
How, while the rush-lights lasted, a merry romp they had; 
It were too long to tell you; but still I fain would say 
What good Kriss Kringle smiling said as he went his way; 
“Blest is this home forever for love and pity greet 

The ever-loving Christ-Child; but where his entering feet 

Find that no human sorrow may pass the jealous door, 

Therein his Father’s wrath shall find a ready threshing-floor. 
Better this gloomy hovel than the palace bathed in light; 
Since in it Love and Pity keep the Christ-Child’s memory bright.” 


—Charles Winslow Hall. 














































A DAY AT THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


PBACTIEULLY located among the hills 
of western Wisconsin, the Stout Insti- 
tute of Menomonie is widely known and 
commended by all educators for work 
accomplished along practical and modern 
lines. 

The training school, built in 1898 by 
Mr. James H. Stout of Menomonie, one 
of the well-known and most beloved 
citizens of the state of Wisconsin, was 
when completed the best equipped insti- 
tute in the world devoted to the instruc- 
tion of public school teachers in art, 
manual training and domestic science. 
Its stately tower, silhouetted against the 
wooded hills, is indeed a noble mormment 
to the indomitable and beneficent pur- 
poses of its founder, who has put his heart 
and soul into his great work with unre- 
served vitality and vigor. Wherever he 
may be, in New York, Chicago or Boston, 
he is always intent upon providing some- 
thing new for his beloved school. 

Mr. Stout realized twelve years ago 
that there was great need of instructors 
in manual training and domestic science, 
and the institute seeks to provide compe- 
tent and effective teachers in these lines. 
The fact that its graduates are today 
teaching in twenty-one different states and 
are in charge of special lines in city schools, 
and the rapid adoption of manual training 
departments in the different public schools 
all over the country indicate the wisdom of 
Mr. Stout’s efforts to develop these im- 
portant branches of education. The Stout 
schools are no longer an experiment— 
they have marked the necessity of manual 
training in lower grades and each year 
an increasing number of pupils from all 
over the country come to Menomonie to 
receive practical instruction in the course 
of study and teaching here provided. 

The principal work of the institute is 
in the training of young men and young 
women for teachers of manual training and 
domestic science, and that work in the 


public schools is a distinct line carried 
on chiefly by the members of the senior 
classes of prospective teachers. This 
enables the institute to give the city the 
benefits of a very extended line of man- 
ual training and domestic science work, 
while at the same time it offers oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching to students 
not available in any other institution in 
the United States. Under the auspices of 
the institute, experimental lines of work 
that may be called industrial in character 
are carried on in the public schools. 

In company with L. D. Harvey, 
president of the institute, the various 
departments were visited, and the prac- 
tical results of their instruction and train- 
ing were shown. An old building near 
the square had just been transformed 
into a charming and cosy office building 
for the institute as the demands for room 
became insistent. The boys and girls had 
planned the reconstruction of the building, 
decorated the rooms artistically, and more 
important still, made all contracts for the 
work at an expense that would have made 
any purchasing agent look well to his 
laurels. The young ladies put into the 
renovated structure the magical charms 
of effective furnishing and tasteful decora- 
tion as a practical demonstration of what 
they had learned in Menomonie. 

In one of the buildings a Home-Makers’ 
School has been instituted, which under- 
takes to instruct the woman students in 
all practical home duties and all the re- 
sponsibilities of home-life, the benefits 
of which instruction are inestimable. The 
home-makers go about their work with a 
conscientiousness and enthusiasm that 
have influenced graduates of Wellesley, 
Vassar and other famous educational in- 
stitutions in the East to complete their 
college days at Menomonie, in a post- 
graduate course, as it were, to equip them 
thoroughly for the duties of domestic life. 

Little chaps of ten or twelve are at 
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work in the blacksmiths’ shops making 
real things in iron, and the exhibition of 
real miniature frame houses, complete in 
every detail, emphasizes the value of 
early training in useful and constructive 
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work,"no matter, what vocation may be 
taken up later. 

A knowledge of plumbing in these days 
has become a necessity to the house- 
holder, and the application to the insti- 
tute for instructions in this work 
has been a most gratifying en- 
dorsement. A point impressed 
upon one in talking with the 
students is that they not only 
know how to do things them- 
selves, but they have acquired 
the faculty to train others to do 
them. 

_ What boy does not like to 

make things? The Stout Insti- 
tute boy knows how to drive a 
nail and how to blow a forge, also 
how to mend a leak in the water 
pipes. He is being trained to do 
many things in life for which at 
present there may seem no par- 
ticular use, but there always 
comes a time when it counts 
either directly or indirectly. 
Brick-making, tin-smithing, cabinet-laying, 
wood-carving, labor in the foundries and 
machine shops—a practical training in one 
of the best shops in the country—all are 
taken up in turn. Mechanical and archi- 
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tectural drafting and professional courses 
follow in due course, with special empha- 
sis laid on intelligent observation and 
practical teaching. One cannot see these 
students at work without realizing that 
while emphasis is laid upon excel- 
lence in manual training and its 
different branches, part of the 
time is devoted to the application 
of new ideas and enterprises. The 
esthetic side has not been over- 
looked, and it is truly fascinating 
to watch the processes taken up 
in modelling, painting and plan- 
ning of decorations, which mean 
better homes and more beautiful 
cities and buildings for the future 
men and women. 

Every visitor is impressed with 
the thorough and practical way 
in which the scholars are initiated 
into social science. Although their 
work deals with special subjects, 

e it must always be related to the 
regulation work of the public 

schools; for the Stout Institute, perhaps 
more fully than any other institution, has 
recognized the public school as the founda- 
tion of education, and re-inforced the ef- 
fectiveness of common-school education. 





SWIMMING TANK 


The enthusiasm and loyalty that radi- 
ates from the enthusiastic faculty and stu- 
dents of the institute is felt even among 
the young people one meets in the streets, 
for Mr. Stout delights in seeing the young 
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folks enjoy themselves as much as pos- 
sible, whether at work or play. If there 
is a skating pond to be flooded or some- 
thing else to be done to add to their 
happiness, that need always comes upper- 
most in his mind, and in his quiet, un- 
ostentatious way, Mr. Stout has accom- 
‘plished.a work that will be ever gratefully 
remembered in Menomonie. The gym- 
nasium, the natatorium and dormitories of 
the institute buildings indicate 
his care and thoughtfulness in 
providing for the comfort of his 
‘young people.” 

While co-operating heartily 
with the Public Board of Edu- 
cation of Menomonie, the city 
is in no way responsible for the 
maintenance of the institute. 
Mr. Stout’s work has been so 
broad and comprehensive that 
he has been able to co-operate 
most effectively with the pub- 
lic schools; from the kindergar- 
ten to the graduating classes, 
nothing has been neglected to 
impress properly on the child- 
ish mind the importance of 
knowing how to do things. 

The curriculum of the insti- 
tute inspires interest and new 
hope for the future of public 
education. The work under 
Professor Harvey, the presi- 
dent, has progressed marvel- 
ously. One of the best-known 
educators in the country, with 
an experience ranging through 
district schools, city schools, 
academies, colleges and uni- 
versities, Mr. Harvey is a man 
of broad practical ideas; he un- 
derstands human nature and 
the necessities of the times in fitting young 
people for the real battle of life. 

The work planned for the current term 
in the institute is sure to make itself felt 
very widely in the educational develop- 
ment of the country. The failure of 
manual training in some of the Eastern 
schools is regrettable, as the work of the 
Stout Institute proves more than ever 
the necessity of manual training in the 
earliest grades of all schools, and shows 
that something is radically wrong with the 
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conception and methods of manual training 
in the East. The Stout School Alumni are 
intense in their loyalty to their alma mater, 
and their work tells the story.} 

The visit was all too brief. As] we left 
the institute grounds, the boys and girls 
were piling into the railroad coaches—off 
for the ball game. The fields and woods 
around the picturesque town—once. a 
great pine forest—with the silence broken 
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only by the buzz of saw-mills, makes an 
appropriate environment for the practical 
work inaugurated by Mr. Stout, and the 
tributes paid him by home-folks reflect an 
inspiring spirit of appreciation and grati- 
tude. Down the hill we passed to the 
station, with a last glance back at the 
stately tower of an institution which 
marks a new epoch in getting close to the 
boys and girls with an appreciation of 
the true value of honest labor and manual 
training. 
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The atmosphere of the busy little city 
is imbued with the influence of this insti- 
tution. Such a school, with its high 
ideals, its large faculty of high-minded 
men and women and its student body of 
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nearly 400 earnest young people fitting 
themselves for a life work of the utmost 
benefit to humanity, must of necessity 
impart much of its own spirit to the com- 
munity in which it is located. In addition 
to this are two distinct and 
definite channels through which 
the influence of Stout Institute 
flows out among the people of 
Menomonie. The effect of these 
connections is found in a new 
ambition instilled into the hearts 
and minds of the young to do 
useful things and do them well— 
a deep-rooted respect for the 
work of the hands when directed 
by a trained intellect—and in a 
larger and more satisfying social 
life among the adult residents of 
the city. One of these connec- 
tions is established in an arrange- 
ment whereby the pupils in all the 
grades and the high school of the 
Menomonie public school system 
receive manual training instruc- 
tion from the teachers and students of the 
institute, and it is the pride and well- 
justified boast of the local school authori- 
ties that in no city on the American conti- 
nent, large or small, is a more efficient 
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service of the same kind rendered in the 
public schools than here. 

In connection with the institute, forming 
another bond of union, a commercial club 
has been established, membership in which 
is open to every reputable male 
resident of the city. This club is 
made possible by the facilities pro- 
vided by the school, for through 
the generosity of Mr. Stout it is 
allowed the free use of the second 
and third floors of the splendid 
gymnasium building. A trip 
through these quarters will con- 
vince any visitor that Menomonie 
has club advantages which many 
cities. cannot duplicate. They 
include a luxuriously appointed 
reading and rest room, billiard 
room, card room and bowling 
alley, a complete dining room and 
kitchen equipment and in case 
the club wishes to serve banquets, 
which it does three or four times 
every winter, it is allowed the use 
of the large and well-lighted gymnasium 
proper. A men’s class in gymnastics is 
conducted by the physical director of the 
institute, and the natatorium and extensive 
system of baths are available to members. 





DOMESTIC*SCIENCE KITCHEN 


This commercial club performs the 
functions which other organizations of 
similar name fulfill elsewhere, and many 
a project for the civic advancement of the 
town and its material well-being has been 
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fostered through its activities. Its social 
and cultural aspects, however, render it 
most distinctive. Every Saturday night, 
through the winter months, the club has a 
party in which both young and old par- 
ticipate. These start at six o’clock with 
a picnic supper, each family providing its 
own luncheon, for at these affairs the mem- 
bers are permitted and urged to be ac- 
companied by their families. Coffee and 
buttermilk are furnished by the club. 
After the refreshments, the tables are put 
away and from seven to nine o’clock the. 
little folks are given the privilege of 
dancing. After nine the older people take 
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are drawn into one great civic family for 
wholesome pleasure and the lines of wealth 
or fashion are never drawn, the institute 
has rendered a noble service. But the 
blessings brought about through the 
happy conception of quartering the com- 
mercial club in this building do not end 
there. The women of the city have 
availed themselves of an opportunity thus 
made possible to prosecute a line of upe 
lifting endeavor all their own. The 
Woman’s Social Culture Club has just 
begun its third season’s work, in which all 
women of the city are invited to join. 
Organized primarily for “the promotion 
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the floor. At these Saturday night affairs 
and in every aspect of the life of the club, 
the spirit of true democracy holds sway: 
Youth and age and the representatives of 
every walk of life meet here upon a common 
footing, and no more wholesome example 
of the fostering of the family spirit in a 
city could be presented than these gath- 
erings, where all classes commingle with 
such a hearty spirit of good will; every 
tendency toward caste is absent and cliques 
are completely eliminated. 

In providing a recreation place for the 
men of the city where every influence is 
pure and uplifting, and in affording a 
meeting ground on which all elements 
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of physical culture, social intercourse and 
the general betterment of the conditions 
of the women of Menomonie on a basis 
of a common interest,” it is now broad- 
ening its scope. Civic improvement and 
educational advancement are engaging 
greater attention from the organization. 
Meanwhile the work of physical improve- 
ment, with the exceptional facilities pre- 


- sented, goes on under the inspection of 


the institute’s physical directress. From 
this outline may be seen how intensive 
in its immediate civic and social bearings, 
as well as how broad in the new educa- 
tional field, is the influence of Stout 
Institute. 





WILL GAGE CAREY: 
Mr. Carey was born at Rochelle, Illinois, where he graduated from the High School; "then he attended the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign; it was here that his start was made in the field of literary endeavor, being 
one of the associate editors of The Illini, the college paper—and also serving as special correspondent for the 
Chicago Evening Post. Mr. Carey is now a resident of Atlanta, Georgia. He has spent a number of years in 
newspaper work, but at present is devoting his entire literary effort to writing short fiction, in which field he 
has been especially successful. The stories by Mr. Carey which so far have appeared in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
are as follows: “‘When Heiny Led the Band” —“The Charge of the Phantom Brigade’—"The Silent Trombone” 
—"“Carmencita”—“The Right Mr. Wright”—“Blub"—“Yo Tambien"—“The Renegade of the Rio Grande.” 
And in this month's issue on page 209 will be found his “The Short Man From Long Creek.” 
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By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OR many years I have been 
called a ‘convention freak’ 
because it has been my good 
fortune to attend almost every 

sort of convention yet held in this glorious 
country of ours—conventions political, 
state, county, national, civic, educational 
and press, Grand Army and Confederate 
Veterans’ reunions, Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Band of Mercy and Sunday 
School—and altogether I have found them 
of inspiring, as well as educational influerice. 

A gathering together of men who have 
to make what they write and pay for 
earn money, was the sort of delegates who 
attended the meetings of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America at Omaha. 
Like many another. large and important 
organization, the Associated Advertising 
Clubs started purely for social good-fellow- 
ship from a little gathering of royal good 
fellows in Chicago. The meetings year 
by year have rapidly grown in importance, 
and last year’s convention at Louisville, 
Kentucky, became an important epoch 
in the history of the association when the 
new president, Mr. Samuel C. Dobbs of 
Atlanta, pledged himself with an earnest- 
ness that sparkled with the spirit of true 
evangelism, to do his best to make the 
association an exponent of the highest 
purposes in advertising—one that could 
command public confidence in every way. 
+ During the year Mr. Dobbs has traveled 
thirty thousand miles and spoken in nearly 
all the prominent cities of the country on 
the subject of advertising. Though no 


special effort was made in that direction, 
over twelve hundred members were added, 
and many strong and “live wire” clubs 
joined the ranks. At. Louisville the 
Omaha “live wires’ secured the conven- 
tion for 1910; they promised a great 
meeting, and more than fulfilled their 
pledge. 

It was indeed a gala day at Omaha on 
the opening of the convention. The clubs 
arriving from the. different cities each 
displayed some uniform and distinctive 
emblem expressive of the individuality 
of each advertising body: the Town Crier’s 
Club of St. Paul with jingling bells; the 
Des Moines Club wearing jungle helmets; 
the Chicago Club, trim and neat in a uni- 
form that would have done justice to a 
West Point Cadet; St. Joe, with the 
largest advertising club in the country, 
headed by the mayor, the inimitable 
“Pet” Clayton; at headquarters very 
early in the day it was evident that things 
were “doing” at Omaha. The convention 
train from Chicago suggested an old-time 
political excursion, and there was plenty 
of buttermilk and Coca-cola aboard. A 
brass band met the various delegations, 
and it seemed as if the old-time Wide- 
awakes of Lincoln’s first campaign had 
been resurrected. The hearty hospitality 
of Omaha made the convention of 1910 
a memorable occasion in the experiences 
of every delegate. 

The hotel lobbies were literally covered 
with mottoes and suggestions for advertis- 
ing, that at once revealed the presence of 
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men who knew how to use words in attract- 
ing attention. After that hearty greeting 
that always characterizes the splendid and 
genial good-fellowship between advertising 
men, the opening addresses and responses 
began a convention of great interest. At 
the opening session, even from the invo- 
cation of the chaplain to the words of 
welcome and response, everything was 
done in the approved terse manner de- 
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manded by advertising regulations. Gov- 
ernor Shallenberger, Congressman Hitch- 
cock and other heavy artillery of the forum 
were brought into action, and hearty ap- 
plause greeted every point made by the 
speakers. 

After a luncheon given by the “Omaha 
Bee,” the Convention got right down to 
business with a discussion of papers and 
the great problems involved in up-to- 
date advertising. In the evening the 
deleyates were initiated into the mysterious 
order of the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. The 
weird enchantment of the initiatory exer- 
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cises, shifting suddenly from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, held the breathless 
interest of the twelve hundred guests. 
The automobile dash, the tottering ladder 
and the cage for the animals, not for- 
getting the Halley’s Pugnosed Comet 
sketch, provided an evening of sterling 
diversified entertainment—for advertising 
men want things to come and go with 
celerity. Of all organizations, none have 
ever approached the Ak-Sar-Ben in the 
spirit of right royal good-fellowship. 

A parade started to Boyd’s Opera 
House from the hotel the next morning, 
headed and accompanied by three or four 
brass bands whose strains would have 
drowned out Ringling’s Circus Calliope in 
its palmiest days. John Lee Mahin spoke 
forcibly on “Trade Marks” and intro- 
duced a resolution condemning the Con- 
gressional “break” which attributed the 
high cost of living to advertising. The 
afternoon spent at the Field Club, where 
luncheon was served by the “World 
Herald,” will long be remembered, be- 
cause the meetings were continued in the 
open air, characteristic of the energy of 
the association, this keeping right on with 
real business regardless of the festivities— 
at no particular place, but wherever the 
delegates happened to be. 

Former Vice-President Fairbanks gave 
a very able and comprehensive review 
of advertising in all the world centers 
which he has recently visited on his trip 
around the world, reviewing the oppor- 
tunity offered to this country to profit 
by judicious and substantial advertising 
and exploitation abroad. 

One of the strong addresses was “How 
a City Should Advertise,” by Herbert S. 
Houston of the Doubleday-Page Company, 
New York. Lewellyn E. Pratt of Cos- 
hocton gave a stirring address on “Post 
Graduate Advertising,” and his references 
to Coshocton as “the sign city” shows 
how different cities and towns may become 
associated, from concentrated exploita- 
tion, with one product made better there 
than elsewhere. The remarks of W. R. 
Emery on “The Benefits of Organization” 
indicated careful study of one of the lead- 
ing problems of the times, and “The 
Newspaper Field,” covered by “Lou” 
Wiley of the New York Times, caused 
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the delegates to grow hilarious. An elo- 
quent appeal for billboard advertising 
was made by E. F. Trebz, who presented 
the virtues of outdoor advertising so 
forcibly that he could have taken contracts 
for space in the blue sky from the gathered 
assembly. His Princeton training was re- 
vealed in his scholarly address. 

There was a strong talk on “Trade 
Journal Advertising,” by C. M. Wessels; 
and W. N. Huse from Norfolk, Nebraska, 
in his address, “The Country Newspaper 
as an Advertising Medium,” indicated 
that the “country editors” are the same 
strong and potent force they have always 
been in advertising. It seemed as if every 
sort of topic was discussed, including the 
well-known ‘“‘cost of living.” The intro- 
duction of advertising in the curriculum 
of schools and universities; Frank White’s 
discussion of agricultural papers, and 
Governor Eberhart’s “hit” on the subject 
of advertising a state, all were greeted with 
tumultuous applause. He placed Minnesota 
on the map for advertising reflection. 

A keen interest was taken in the copy 
contest, and the prizes awarded showed 
that great interest is taken in this line 
of advertising work. The loving cup pre- 
sented by “Printers’ Ink” to the Club 
that had effected the most in “boosting 
its town” last year was awarded to Des 
Moines. The many exhibitions of adver- 
tising designs showed great advances over 
the displays of past years. 

The annual address made by President 
Dobbs was worthy of the most thoughtful 
study, and he was not permitted to con- 
clude before he was presented with a 
loving cup as a token of the universal 
respect and esteem of the delegates. The 
chief value of the convention, as seen by 
President Dobbs, was the educational 
wave radiating from these meetings for 
better and more associated work among 
the advertising clubs of America. Coupled 
with this, the acquisition of acquaintances, 
and the interchange of friendly and 
judicious criticism made the balance-sheet 
show a goodly profit. Every meeting was 
replete with epigrammatic, short, snappy 
speeches, in which the orators sometimes 
told their own troubles, but more often 
tried to “boost” their own city or state 
without restraint. 
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With a business-like stroke of the gavel, 
President Dobbs opened the meetings, 
and there was no lack of timely sugges- 
tions and ideas. The address of Julius 
Schneider, advertising manager of ‘The 
Fair” in Chicago, was full of epigram- 
matic pyrotechnics on practical adver- 
— 

. . “We are engaged in the busi- 
ness of finding out how to vibrate the 
‘responsive chord’ in such groups of 
humanity as have the money that we need 
in our business. Vibrating the other chords 
doesn’t count. All other human impulses 
which we may move are secondary. 

. . . “We may excite mirth or admira- 
tion, may gain acquiescence or dissent, 
may inspire, respect or create slogans— 
these ‘don’t count.’ The only chords which 
properly reward us are those alone which 
center at the mouth of the open purse. Our 
percentage of successes will increase and 
our percentage of frosts diminish, as we 
succeed in keeping in our mind’s eye, in 
every advertisement throughout every cam- 
paign, that one most important idea. There 
is constant danger of being sidetracked. 
Our personality will obtrude. Our vanity 
or pride as often as our ignorance may 
enter into conflict with our hard horse 
sense or business sense. 

. . “My own measure of a good 
advertiser, a good writer, a good agency, 
is ‘alertness of mind, quickness of percep- 
tion and instantaneousness of action’—not 
in flashes of scintillating brilliancy, but 
in constant, consistent and effective daily 
application.”’ The speech, true to its title, 
struck “A Responsive Chord in Adver- 
tising.’’ 

Another heavy battery was brought 
into action when Mr. Arthur Brisbane,:the 
editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers, 
gave one of those inimitable talks which 
are read by millions of readers. Mr. 
Brisbane said in opening that his business 
was not speaking; .indeed, he had not 
come to speak: “I came out here to talk 
to some men in this town, and to see this 
Western country and get some informa- 
tion for myself.” 

He didn’t hesitate to explain the basis 
on which he received his salary of $73,000 
a year. “I made arrangements with Mr. 
Hearst on the basis of increase in circula- 
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tion, and in your advertising, you should 
make arrangements on results. I said to 
Mr. Hearst: ‘This salary of eight thou- 
sand dollars is ridiculous, and I want you 
to give me a chance to make a hundred 
thousand dollars inside of a couple of 
years.’ He looked astonished and didn’t 
know how it could be done; it was finally 
agreed that I should have a thousand 
dollars for every thousand increase in 
circulation. That was in December. In 
December I got $8,000, in January $9,000, 
in February $11,000; finally in June, 
when the war was well under way, I made 
$23,000. and it nearly killed the business 
manager when he gave me the check. 
I went to work for $8,000 a year, and in 
six months I made altogether over $73,000 
on circulation. 

“T hope the next thing you get into,” 
he concluded, “‘you’ll make such an ar- 
rangement as I did with Hearst, and say, 
‘I would like a chance to make a hundred 
thousand dollars in a few years.’” 

It is clear in looking Arthur Brisbane 
square in the eye, whether across the 
breakfast table or on the platform, that 
he has, above all else, a business head. 
Just at this time he is deeply interested 
in the success of his great fruit farm in 
New Jersey, also in his five automobiles, 
to which a sixth—or so he says—is soon 
to be added. 

Early in the convention there was 
enough of a “scrap” to make it interesting 
to secure the next convention. Boston 
was early in the fray, and the contest 
against Milwaukee was hot; it was a 
regular “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” cam- 
paign that carried the day—though the 
Boston delegates exercised their lungs 
with a parody on that classic and dignified 
ballad, “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 
The Milwaukee Club made a brave fight 
for the convention, backed by Mayor 
Seidle. They have just completed a 
handsome new Convention Hall, and could 
think of nothing more fitting to grace 
the year 1911 than the meeting of the 
Advertising Clubs. But they’re all coming 
to Boston, and Milwaukee remains just 
as ready to do her best when her turn 
comes, as before Boston carried off the 
honors. 

Lincoln was there with her several 
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hundred strong—Denver, Dallas, Knox- 
ville, Atlanta—where was the live city 
not represented? It was felt that the 
selection of Boston for a meeting-place 
next year would help to make the organi- 
zation more national in its scope and 
spirit, and the Pilgrim Publicity Club 
of the “Hub” has pledged itself to make 
it a meeting deserving of “Boston, the 
City of Worth While,’ for a host of dele- 
gates will come to Boston and bring along 
their wives—that they too may enjoy 
the good-fellowship that exists among 
those who are trying to make advertising 
more effective and interesting; to make 
more equitable the distribution of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. It deals 
with what Herbert Spencer called “the 
great question of civilization”—the prob- 
lem of distribution—and that is the vital 
factor of advertising. 

Dutch luncheons came so thick and 
furious between-times that nearly every 
tongue was talking Teutonic, and who 
could forget the dinner in the Summer 
Garden given by the Daily News, when 
everyone just “‘expressed’’ himself without 
reserve or formality? There was a ride 
up the river that night, where one of the 
tests. popular prior to the fiasco at Reno 
was given. 

In mediums of printers’ ink and paint 
are expressed sentiments just as vital in 
their import as those of the manifestos 
of kings and emperors in days gone past. 
For the sovereign people will listen to 
the sovereign advertiser when he has 
something really sovereign to offer— 
otherwise it is passed on, and the “sov- 
ereigns” go somewhere else or along with 
the ‘‘lost talent” of silver. 

It hardly seemed possible, when it was 
all over, that five hundred delegates had 
been shoulder to shoulder and scarcely 
out of each other’s company for three 
whole days. After the election of officers 
there was a rush for packing grips—no 
trunks had been permitted—the badges 
were carefully stowed away to take home 
as souvenirs for the family, and the dele- 
gates scattered to the four points of the 
compass with hearty handclasps of appre- 
ciation of what it means to be an adver- 
tising man—and attend a convention of 
the guild in good old Omaha. 
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THE BLACKSMITH 


By Charles Winslow Hall 





“‘And Regin cried to his harp-strings, 
Before the days of men, I smithied the 


Wrath of Sigurd!” ” 
—William Morris in ‘‘Sigurd the Volsung"’ 
” EFORE the days of men” the 


mystery and craft of the smith 

lived and later became the 

heritage of Odin and his de- 
scendants. ‘ Dwarf-wrought,” in hidden 
mountain caverns and mystical forges in 
the bowels of the earth, were the weapons 
and mail, the golden rings and massive 
torques, the ingenious utensils that 
from the mysterious East first came 
into the possession and stimulated the 
invention of our Aryan ancestors. Su- 
perhuman and magical was 
all the earliest work in gold, 
silver, bronze and steel in 
the opinion of the nations 
of northern Europe. 

Such wisdom and power 
were attributed to the work- 
er in iron and other metals 
that the Norse chiefs and 
kings were proud of such 
skill and not uncommonly 
exercised it in forging their 
own weapons and armor. 
With solemn incantations 
sword blade and spearhead 
were given shape, and 


ters, gave to trenchant edge 
and keen point supernatural 
and irresistible powers. Sword, axe and 
bill were very generally given a name, al- 
most always a masculine one in the north 
of Europe, although there were exceptions, 
as in the case of the bill or spear-headed 
war axe owned by Gunnar of Lithend, and 
later wielded by Skarphedin, always spoken 
of in the Icelandic Saga of “Burnt Njal”’ 






Fifteenth Century 


as the “Ogress of War.” But “‘Volsung” 
or “Balmung,” also called “The Wrath 
of Sigurd,” the great northern epic hero, 
variously sung of as Sigurd, Sigfrid and 
Siegfried in the “Nibelungen Lied”; like , 
“Footbreadth” of “Thoralf the Strong”; 
“Quernbiter, of King Haakon the Good”’; 
“Excalibur” or ‘“Caliburn, the Well- 
Tempered,” the fated sword of King Arthur; 
“Hred-lan,” the magical blade of Saxon 
Beowulf, the slayer of the demon Grendel; 
Mimung or Memming, “The Biter,”’ famous 
in Norse myths, were all given mascu- 
line titles and attributes. 

The Latin peoples held the smith in 
less honor and gave his blades feminine 
titles. Count William of 
Angouléme, who at the battle 
of Hastings rode in advance 
of William the Norman’s 
army, singing lustily: : 

“Of Charlemagne and of 


Rolande, 
Olivier and his vassals 


true : 
Who died with him at 
Roncesvalles”’; 

and playing like a juggler 
with his great sword, was 
called “‘Taillefer’’ because he 
had once shorn a man in 
halves with one sweep of 
=. that weapon which he had 
given the feminine name of 
“‘Durissima,’”’ the Hardest or 
Best-Tempered. The “Cid 
Campeador,” noblest of Spanish chivaly, 
had two wonderful swords, ‘‘Tisona” 
and “Colada,” and Rolande or Orlando, 
who fell at Roncesvalles, made immortal 
forever his great sword, “Durandal.” 

Nearly all these ancient swords had a 
more or less wonderful history, of which 
it is here only necessary to say that the 
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gods, or their foes, the giants, dwarfs and 
more modern magicians, were their re- 
puted makers and bestowers. 

In-Grecian mythology Hephaistos, the 
Vulcan of the Latins, forged, in the Isle 
of Lemnos, Herpé, the irresistible sword of 
Hermes (Mercury), whose blade was 


of a single diamond. The excavations of 
Dr. Schliemann amid the ruins. of Mycenae 
brought to light what are believed to be 
the weapons carried by Agamemnon and 
his companions at the siege of Troy, and 
buried with them by Clytemnestra, 
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Agamemnon’s wife, who murdered them 
on their return to Greece. Replicas of a 
sword and dagger found in these tombs 
amid the bones of the princely victims, 
exhibited at the Boston Art Museum, 
reveal iron or steel blades beautifully 
inlaid with gold and bronze, hilted with 
gold, and altogether worthy of admira- 
tign as effective weapons and works of 
art. 

But back of Grecian smith-work lies 
the antiquity of Egyptian art and of that 
Phoenician skill of which one can read so 
much and learn so little. Somewhere 
back of Odin and Zeus, Egyptian Amen 
and Phoenician Baal and Ashtoreth, lived 
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a man who received from divine inspira- 
tion the gift of metallurgical skill, or as 
some would have us believe, rose from a 
drop of jelly through innumerable trans- 
formations to a demi-savage, who made 
clubs and sharp flints the antetypes of 
bronze celts, and soft iron sword blades. 

Pliny records that the best steel used 
at Rome in his day came from China, a 
country whose historians claim that bronze 
or copper swords were used “in the days 
of Ki; the son of Yu,” B.C. 2197—48, and 
those of iron under Kung-Kia, B.C. 1897— 
48. According to the Arundelian marbles, 
iron was first known to the Greeks, B. C. 
1432, nearly two centuries and a half be- 
fore the Trojan War, which is supposed to 
have begun B. C., 1184, but the Bible 
declares that nearly thirty-six centuries 
before Christ, Tubal Cain—seventh in 
descent from Adam through Cain, his 
first-born son—was “an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron.” Jo- 
sephus declares of him that he was “the 
inventor of brass” (or bronze), which 
would indicate that bronze instead of 
being made before iron was forged, was 
the later invention. The writer believes 
that man, when created, being too help- 
less to depend on his teeth and nails like 
the beasts around him, was given the 
knowledge that he needed to supply his 
wants, make weapons and tools, and 
guard against dangerous and poisonous 
vegetable and animal life. That this 
knowledge as it came from the Creator 
was far more complete and sufficient than 
is generally believed, and was gradually 
diffused through Asia, Europe and Africa 
by wars and migrations of which we have 
at best only vague myths and traditions, 
that civilizations rose to great eminence, 
and declining were replaced by desolation 
and savagery, we know; and with these 
changes the art of the smith also rose, 
declined, and fell into desuetude. In lands 
where iron abounded, as in Africa, myriads 
of cannibals, who had never seen a white 
man, or trader, were found by Stanley to 
be skilful smiths. In Mexico, where even 
now iron is not largely distributed, copper 
and bronze supplied its place among a 
more than half-civilized people. 

In many places where bronze weapons 
are found, no iron mines exist, and all 
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over Europe the similarity in shape of a 
large proportion of the bronzes points to 
a common source of supply, and to a 
system of vessel and caravan trade such 
as still supplies the needs of millions in 
Asia, Africa and South America, and 
which to a less extent existed between the 
Indians and Esquimaux tribes of America. 

Undoubtedly the Phoenicians possessed 
steel weapons, and just as 
certainly they carried on a 
vast trading intercourse with 
the whole maritime popula- 
tion of the Mediterranean 
and European coasts. May 
it not have been their policy 
for generations to keep the 
keener and more desirable 
weapons and sell to barbari- 
ans the bronze substitutes, 
just as African traders have 
sold “gas-pipe guns” and 
“trade powder” and kept 
for themselves the rifle and 
revolver? 

When the Israelites de- 
feated “Og, King of Bashan,” 
about B. C. 1851, the last 
monarch of a gigantic line 
was found to possess “a bed 
of iron,”? and when Saul was 
made King he found his sub- 
‘jects almost defenceless be- 
cause the Philistines had 
prohibited any smith from 
plying his trade among the 
conquered Israelites; ‘for the 
Philistines said; ‘lest the He- 
brews make them swords or 
spears.’ ”’ 

Therefore when Saul led 
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the Roman people “should use no iron 
except in agriculture.” Cyrus the Great 
thus crippled the defeated Lydians, and 
it is well said by English historians that 
the possession of the iron mines of the 
south of England by William the Norman, 
was a disadvantage to the north country- 
men, who had no such resources to supply 
them with implements of war. 





out his untried militia to 
fight the Philistines, he 
marshalled a horde armed only with the 
iron shares and coulters of their plows, 
axes and bill-hooks, pitchforks and iron- 
tipped ox-goads of an unwarlike and 
tributary people. Among all their hosts, 
it is written, only Saul, himself, and his 
son Jonathan had armor and weapons. 
So, in later years did Nebuchadnezzar 
“carry away all the craftsmen and smiths” 
when he depopulated Judea, and Lars 
Porsenna of Clusium, after the expulsion 
of the Tarquin tyrants stipulated that 
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Therefore the theory that the use of 
bronze for cutting tools and weapons 
preceded that of iron, as is generally held, 
may, I think, be reasonably questioned. 
Where ore, rich in soft pure iron, abounded, 
it would be much easier to discover, smelt 
and hammer it into shape than to mine, 
smelt, alloy and mould or forge the copper 
and tin alloy, which was used by so many 
ancient peoples. Pure native copper is 
easily beaten into shape, and if patiently 
cold-hammered becomes harder and will 
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take an edge, but it is no easier to do this 
than to work pure meteoric iron, which 
it is said the ancients first used. 

Under the Pharaohs, meteoric iron was 
known as bad-empe, “heavenly metal,” and 
common iron as ba-nu-ta or “terrestrial 
metal.” Iron pots, etc., were brought to 
Thothmes as tribute from his Syrian and 
Phoenician conquests, and Assyrian mer- 
chants brought iron wares in trade from 
a very early period. By the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ the Egyptians generally 
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used iron weapons, and when the Carians 
and Ionians invaded Egypt, using weapons 
of bronze, the messenger who carried the 
tidings to Psammetichus, told him as a 
remarkable circumstance, that bands armed 
with bronze had landed and were ravaging 
the country. 

Anciently and probably before the time 
of Homer, the Chalybes, dwelling on the 
shores of the Euxine, had gained a reputa- 
tion as skilful iron workers, and in the 
fourth century, B. C., their iron made at 
Sinope was prized for smith’s and car- 
penter’s tools; that of Laconia for files, 
iron drills, stamps and mason’s chisels and 
hammers; and that of Lydia for files, 
knives, razors and sword-blades. On the 
whole it is probable that iron ‘and steel 
arms, etc., were.owned by the wealthy 
and powerful, twelve to fourteen centuries 
B. C., and became more and more plenti- 
ful in those states which cultivated litera- 
ture, the arts and commerce, while other 
sections remained almost ignorant of its 
value and special uses. 

The Romans were for centuries armed 
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with bronze weapons, and later had much 
difficulty in securing good steel swords, 
but at last in the second Punic War, about 
B. C. 200, adopted the Spanish swords 
forged originally by their Phoenician 
enemies and learned the secret of their 
manufacture and tempering. The Gauls 
of northern France, according to Caesar’s 
Commentaries, had large iron mines, 
fastened their ships with-iron nails and 
bolts, equipped them with chain cables, 
and did considerable heavy work in iron. 

In Great Britain iron was 
worked long before Julius Cae- 
sar began his conquests, and 
the chariots of war whose axles 
were set with scythe-blades and 
whose warrior-drivers fought 
both from their iron-strength- 
ened wagons and on foot, at 
first gave his boldest legions 
heavy losses and humiliating 
defeats. Cassivilaunus, the 
British leader, mustered to 
oppose Caesar’s landing thou- 
sands of these chariots —be- 
sides light cavalry and a vast 
army of men who fought on 
foot, many of whom appear 
to have worn their swords in scabbards 
hung at shoulder belts of linked metals. . 

But the smith dealt not only with 
weapons and armor, but’ all other kinds 
of “‘graith” to use an old Scotch expres- 
sion. Next in importance im ages when 
war and hunting were to a great extent 
the principal avocation of the higher 
classes and their free auxiliaries were the 
shoeing and care of horses, the fittings and 
fastenings of ships and buildings; the 
steel beaks of war-galley and battering 
ram, the massive pivots and fittings of 
catapult and petrary, and later the forging 
of built-up cannon, all the work of the 
blacksmith. So too were spits, iron 
spoons, cranes and trammels for the 
kitchen; irons and murderous instru- 
ments of torture for the dungeon; curious- 
ly wrought hinges, bolts and staples; 
great locks and massive keys for church 
and castle, the chains and winches, the 
grated portcullis and the massive pivots 
and braces of the drawbridge gate that 
spanned the moat of every embattled 
tower and town. 
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Then the surgeon’s saw, lancet, scalpel, 
needles, chafing iron and pestle; the tools 
of every trade, the axe, spade, fork, bill-hook 
and hoe, were all to be made by hand 
forging, beside innumerable iron rivets 
and nails of every size and kind. No won- 
der that the Druids were able to enshrine 
their art within a halo of religious awe 
and mysticism, or that the charm of the 
craft still gathers young and old to watch 
the steady sway of the bellows, the lurid 
glow of the forge fire, the brawny, grimy 
smith with corded muscular bare arms 
and leathern apron; the breaking out of 
the glowing iron, the showers of red and 
white sparks, the tremendous swing of 
the sledges, the rapid rhythmical play of 
the forehammer, and all the din and hissing 
of beaten and tempered iron and steel, 
as they rapidly take shape and propor- 
tion, to serve some human need. 

Truly has Longfellow sung in his im- 
mortal Acadian legend, “Evangeline”’: 
“Since the birth of time, throughout all ages 

and nations 

Has the craft of the smith been held in 

repute of the people.’’ 

In describing Basil the blacksmith, 
“who was a mighty man in the village 
and honored of all men,” he drew a picture 
of scenes that few of us will fail to remem- 
ber as exercising a strange fascination over 
our eyes and imagination in childhood. 

Who has not at the forge of some stal- 
wart “son of Vulcan the Hammerer”’ 


“Stood with wondering eyes to behold 


him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse 
as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him 
the tire of the cart wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle 

of cinders, 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the 
gathering darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy through 
every cranny and crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the 
laboring bellows.” 


The few, simple tools of the smith have 
differed only in convenience and finish 
since the earliest rude sculptures depicted 
the ancient craftsman at his work. The 
simple forge, anvil, pincers and hammer 
were much the same in every age, which 
had got beyond the use of a stone-hammer 
beating heated iron laid on a solid boulder. 
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The bellows of the Egyptian smith were 
worked in pairs by a man who trod alter- 
nately on two goatskin bags, which he 
inflated by removing his weight, and 
pulling them up by cords held in either 
hand. Sometimes two bellows-men were 
employed and four wind-bags played 
alternately on the glowing charcoal. 
Up to a very recent date, crude methods 
of smelting iron were still a part of the 
work of the smith in some obscure parts 
of Europe. A pit dug in the earth and 
lined with stones and clay was heated 
by a charcoal fire upon which a layer of 
the purest and richest iron ore was laid, and 
over these other layers of charcoal and 
ore were built up until the rude furnace 
was full. When the charcoal was burned 
out pieces of more or less malleable iron 
were found in the ashes. The Romans in 
Great Britain had extensive iron works 
at Epiacum, now Lancaster, in thecounty 
of Chester, and secured a novel “blast”’ by 
making two funnels through a hill, wide 
at the opening and joining in a narrow 


‘tuyere or pipe. Their mouths opened 


toward the west from which the wind 
blew with great violence and condensing its 
force in these funnel-shaped tunnels, gave 
the Romans a very powerful blast furnace. 

Without, the resources of modern art, 
the smiths of the past created beautiful 
and ingenious things, which are still the 
wonder and admiration of modern crafts- 
men. Many of them were indeed artists, 
for they loved their calling, were proud 
of their skill, and conceived in their minds 
things: of beauty and use which were 
indeed and in truth their own creations. 
Welland or Memming, a mythical sword- 
maker of Norse antiquity, is said to have 
spent months in making his sword ‘“Mim- 
ung,” with which at his first trial he 
severed a thread of wool floating on the 
water. Dissatisfied, he reforged and re- 
tempered the blade, until he could sever 
a handful of wool thus floating. A third 
time he destroyed the blade and with 
even greater patience tempered and finished 
it, until at the third trial he shore through 
a whole bale of wool thus floating. Mean- - 
while Amilias, a rival smith, had forged a 
magnificent suit of armor, which he con- 
sidered impenetrable to any mortal 
weapon. Putting on helmet, mail byrnie, 
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and breastplate, he sat down upon a stool 
and challenged Welland to try his weapon. 
Welland drew “Mimung”’ from his sheath, 
and struck once andno more. Amilias sat 
unmoved, and Welland asked him how he 
felt. Amilias answered, “I felt as if cold 
water had passed through my bowels.” 
“Shake thyself, Amilias,” said Welland 
grimly, whereupon Amilias obeyed, and 
fell dead, cut in twain by Mimung. 

An English traveler relates that he saw 
a native soldier cut in two a skein of floss- 
silk, thrown into the air by a companion, 
with his home-made tulwar; a feat due not 
only to the quality and keenness of the 
blade, but to the peculiar drawing sleight 
with which the Eastern swordsman finishes 
his cutting stroke. 

Some very heavy work was done by 
the gigantic hammerman of the past. It 
is said that ‘““Mons Meg,” the great built- 
up cannon, long shown on the ramparts 
of Edinburg Castle, was made by a Scottish 
blacksmith and his five sons, to aid the 
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royal forces to batter down the gates of 
Thrave, the stronghold of the rebellious 
Douglasses. 

Undoubtedly the ancient smith worked 
on articles of lead, bronze, silver and gold, 
often using the hammer to cold-draw the 
crude metal, and skilfully burning out 
impurities. Sir Francis Chantrey, after 
many essays and experiments, found that 
sixteen parts of copper with two and one- 
half parts each of tin and zinc produced 
a bronze, which when cast into an axe 
head or sword-blade, and hammeréd 
lightly and for a long space of time, took 
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a keen cutting edge, which, however, soon 
became dulled and useless. 

The Norse Saga of King Olaf Tryg- 
geveson, tells how in his last great sea- 
fight his men on the “Long Serpent’? com- 
plained that their swords were dulled by 
long-continued sword-play, and that King 
Olaf himself opened his arm chests, and 
gave out new swords to his wearied men- 
at-arms. 

Iron swords, also hardened by repeated 
hammering, were in use long before this 
period, and a poor quality of steel was of 
course frequently met with. 

The Norse smith, even when not of 
noble birth, was a freeman, and among 
the Welsh smiths were numbered among the 
high officials of prince and king. Especially 
was this the case when men began to shoe 
their horses with iron, and the knights in 
battle or tourney fared badly if his destrier 
lacked well-calked shoes, solidly fastened 
with large headed nails, which prevented 
slipping and took a strong hold on turf 
and highway. The Celtic 
(Welsh) smith of the King 
was especially favored, but 
equally bound to perform his 
duties, including the shoeing 
of the King’s horse. ‘His 
seat in the palace is on the 
end of the bench, near the 
priest of the household.” 
No son of a “‘villein” or serf 
could learn the arts of a 
scholar, smith or bard, except 
by the permission of his lord, 
or practice them except as a 
scholar in holy orders. 

The list of tools of a Welsh 
smith in A.D.876, were valued 
at six score pence, and included: “The large 
anvil, sixty pence; the brick-orne anvil, 
twelve pence; the bellows, eight pence; the 
smith’s pincers, four pence; the smith’s 
sledge, four pence; the paring-knife, four 
pence; a bore (or punch), four pence; a 
groover, four pence; a vise, four pence; 
a hoof-rasp, four-pence.’’ 

In South Wales, if a éalog (serf or vil- 
lein) taught his son scholarship, smith- 
craft or bardism without the permission 
of his lord, and the lord did not interfere 
before the scholar received the tonsure 
of the priest, or the smith entered his own 
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smithy; or the bard was recognized as 
graduated in song; the lord could no 
longer enslave him, for the smith must be 
a free man. 

Much of the honor thus given to the 
smiths resulted from the mythological 
accounts of the way in which the gods, 
the dwarfs and the giants of a remote 
antiquity bestowed their skill and knowl- 
edge of the art upon men. In Wales 
especially, where Druidism long existed 
after its extinction in England, this spell 
long continued to impress popular opinion 
and public law. Druidism, at its height 
about B. C. 500, continually gave its 
acolytes lessons in working metals, in the 
study of the anatomy of the horses slain 
for sacrifice, and in the best method of 
shoeing their hoofs, and curing their 
diseases, and a modern writer, in discussing 
their claims to be considered first in the 
art of horse-shoeing, says: 

“When we also look at the rational form 
they gave their work—how wisely they 
placed the nail-holes, and how skill- 
fully they made the nail-heads to form so 
many catches to assist traveling in rocky 
and mountainous regions—one cannot but 
be astonished at the perfection which the 
sacred smiths had attained in defending 
and assisting nature, two thousand years 
ago.” 

Yet the Druids, like too many other 
ancient mystics and scientists, were coldly 
-cruel in their search for knowledge and 
_their worship of the gods, and, not to 
speak of the wholesale sacrifices of living 
men by burning them, it is said that one 
of them, Herbdphilus, “read lectures on 
the bodies of more than seven hundred 
living men, to show therein the secrets 
and wonders of the human fabric.” 

The blacksmith has not always been 
exempt from priestly malediction. An- 
cient Alauna, now Alcester, in Warwicx- 
shire, was at an early period famed for 
its iron works, and Saint Egwin found its 
people an arrogant, pleasure-loving breed 
of lusty blacksmiths, who, when he preached 
to them, to save them from perdition, 
thumped so heavily upon their anvils, 
that neither he nor anyone else could 
hear his discourse. Wherefore, after hav- 
ing vainly sought a hearing of men, he 
called down the vengeance of heaven on 
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the offending town and its blacksmiths, 
with such success that it was suddenly 
laid in ruins, and no ringing of hammer 
or anvil was thereafter heard for years. 
But other saints seem to have had a 
great respect for the craft. Saint Columba 
of “Iona’s tholy fane,” (A. D. 600) tells 
of one “Coilriginus the smith,” who dwelt 
in the heart of Ireland, and dying in the 
odor of sanctity was seen by a holy man, 
as his spirit was borne heavenward by 
angels. Wherefore St. Columba said to 
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his assembled priests, “Columbus _ Coil- 
riginus, the smith, hath not labored in 
vain, for he hath reached eternal happi- 
ness and life by the work of his hands; 
and now his soul is borne by angels to 
the celestial country. For whatsoever 
he acquired by the practice of his trade 
he spent in works of charity.” He is 
probably named (June 7), in the calendars 
of Celtic Saints Colum-Zoba (Colum the 
Smith). St. Patrick (third century), had 
three smiths among his assistants, who 
duly appear in the same calendar. Saint 
Dega, Bishop of Inniskeen, Monaghan 
County, Ireland, derived his name Dayg 
(a great flame) from his employment in- 
making articles of gold, silver, brass and - 
iron for the service of the church. His 
day is August 18. Abbot Eastwin of 
Wearmouth, England, was a skilful smith. - 
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St. Dunstan, famed for his learning and 
especially for his skill in metal working, 
is said, when tempted of Satan, to have 
seized the foul fiend by the nose with his 
red-hot tongs and held him until he was 
glad enough to be released and leave 
St. Dunstan to his prayers and black- 
smithing. 

But the patron-saint of the craft ap- 
pears to have been St. Eloi or Eloy, who 
lived in France in the reign of Clotaire II, 
in the seventh century, being accounted 
the patron of the horse-shoer in nearly 
every country of Europe. 

In Abyssinia the blacksmiths are styled 
“Boudak” sorcerers, and are popularly 
believed to have the power to change 
themselves into hyenas, and in Hedjayz 
they are also social outcasts. But among 
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the Arabs they are held in high honor, 
and the tribal smith lives in a special 
tent, called “the master’s Donar,’’ pays 
no contributions, has his share of grain 
gratis and need not offer hospitality to 
anyone. Every tent makes him an allow- 
ance of wheat, bariey and butter; he has 
the fleece of one ewe every spring, and 
when a camel is killed his part of the 
animal is assigned him as is his share of 
all plunder. In battle, if unarmed and 
in danger, he dismounts, kneels and imi- 
tates with his robe the plying of a bellows, 
and noenemy willinjure him. Such adeed 
is considered infamous. If the tribe is 
plundered, the farrier can go to the enemy’s 
camp, and on proving his calling get back 
his tent, tools, utensils and horse shoes. 

A name by no means uncommon and 
used in France and Germany to distin- 
guish an officer who has charge of horses, 
is variously spelled Mareschal, Marechale 
and Marshal. It is said to be derived 
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from Teutonic words March, horse, and 
scale, a servant. 

Originally a mere groom, the office 
became an important one at court, and 
later still more important in a cavalry 
which was chiefly made up of the highest 
and noblest dignitaries and knights of 
the kingdom. Nevertheless, for many 
years the Mareschal shod the king’s 
horses with his own hands, sometimes with 
shoes of silver, and as the king had to 
pay his cavaliers for all horses lost in 
his service, the Mareschal was bound to 
assess their value. 

Thus noble French families include the 
Laferrieres and Ferrieres of Normandy, 
whose coats of arms are still emblazoned 
with eight horse shoes in token of their 
origin. In England, Walter Marshall, 
seventh Earl of Pembroke (1246) had 
for his seal a horse shoe encircling a nail. 

At Bannockburn, June 25, 1318, the 
English Knights, Anselm de Mareschal 
and Thomas de Ferrers, were taken pris- 
oners. The word still designates the horse- 
shoer in France, but to distinguish the 
humble craftsman from the dignitary, the 
former is termed Maréchal ferrant. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
prevalence of the surname Smith, is due 
to the fact that the founders of a host of 
English families were first distinguished 
as John or William or Henry the smith. 
Similar surnames arose from the various 
specialties of the calling as silversmith, 
goldsmith, whitesmith, locksmith, etc. 
The care of horses’ feet and shoeing them 
naturally led to a certain amount of 
medical and surgical treatment, and the 
smith as farrier has as et but partially 
given up his veterinary practice in the 
greater part of the civilized world. As 
we have seen from this part of his work 
the Smith family has its collateral branches 
in the Ferrieres, Ferrers, Farriers, etc., 
while the King’s blacksmith and groom 
of the horse gives us the Mareschal, 
Marechale and Marshall surnames. 

The crude tools of the smith, re-en- 
forced by rude drills, “swages,” and finer ° 
files and rasps, have created the finest and 
best tempered metallic work that the 
world has ever seen. Every new weapon, 
utensil, machine, ornament, or scientific 
appliance of wrought iron or steel has 
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until the nineteenth century been labor- 
iously shaped out with hammer and anvil, 
finished with file and manual polishing. 
The smith has been the creator of a 
myriad of original articles which the 
machine shops of today multiply. And 
today the blacksmith is still a necessity, 
still an inventor and designer, and still 
the local veterinarian of many a village 
and country-side. He no longer needs 
to hammer out his shoes from bars of 
iron and: steel, or to keep a trio of rods 
hot in the forge while he shapes out horse- 
shoe nails; but he still has to study the 
hoof of each steed, and fit horse and shoe, 
so that the good steed may not come to 
harm. There are new problems to work 
out, new conveniences to be contrived, 
special jobs, big and little, to be done; 
so the smith of today need not lead a 
monotonous working life, unless he chooses 
to do so. 

The sameness of modern machine-made 
articles has created a demand for hand- 
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made metal work, which need not, as it 
too largely is, be met by imported European 
and Asiatic goods. There are already 
American smiths who have recognized 
this demand, and begun to satisfy it, not 
only with copies of antique and foreign 
iron works, but with designs which draw 
their inspiration and beauty from Ameri- 
can motifs. No man _ need __ believe 
that his grimy forge cannot be illumined 
by the pursuit of art, and the love 
of beauty as reproduced in enduring 
metal. 

From far less comfortable and con- 
venient forges than the American smith 
enjoys, myriads of costly articles have 
come to take an honored place in luxurious 
salons and magnificent palaces, and from 
like surroundings American and English, 
French, German, Italian and. German 
artisans have sent the arms and armor 
that have made and unmade the kingdoms 
of Europe, and the inventions which 
control the world. 
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An old farmhouse, with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on either side; 

A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door, with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes this one thought all the day: 
“Oh, if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 

How happy, O how happy, 

How happy I would be.” 


Amid the city’s constant din 

A man who ’round the world has been; 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long: 
“Oh, could I only tread once more 

The field-path to the farmhouse door, 
The old, green meadows could I see, 
How happy, O how happy, 

How happy I would be.” 


—From “Heart Throbs.”” 
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By JOHN McGOVERN AND JESSE EDSON HALL 


F we go to some great book-collector he 

may generously show us three quarto 
(large square) volumes in Italian, and 
one octavo (ordinary book-size) volume, 
also in Italian, the four completing a full 
set of the first edition of the Novels of 
Bandello. Such a set is rare, and com- 
manded $125 as early as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The three 
quartos were printed at Lucca, in 1554; 
the octavo at Lione, in 1573. 

But for the existence of these oddly- 
assorted books there would have been no 
Hamlet in the cultivated universal human 
imagination; there would have been no 
Romeo in the realm of Love. And there is 
more of interest in this matter. 

When the Italian volumes reached 
Paris, they engaged the attention of Pierre 
Boistaiau, an accomplished French writer, 
who amplified the story of Romeo. (Ban- 
dello had taken it from Luiga da Porto, 
of Vincenza, the original author, so far 
as known.) Having finished Romeo, and 
other tales, and while proceeding with the 
work of translation, Boistaiau died. His 
continuator in the translation was 
Francois Belleforest, by no means so good 
a scholar, and in his portion lay the story 
of Hamlet. Bandello had taken that from 
the Latin tale by Saxo-Grammaticus, the 
Dane. 

These French volumes of Boistaiau and 
Belleforest went on to London, where 
Romeo was made into a poem in English, 
by Arthur Broke, and into prose by 
Paynter, forming a part of his “Palace of 
Pleasure.” 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ fol- 
lows the poem of Broke and the French 
adaptation. All forms—Italian, French 
and English—were in existence when 
Shakespeare was in his cradle. 

Now there was born at London, some 
eight years before the birth of Shakespeare, 
one Thomas Kyd, who became an elegant 
scholar and the author of the most popular 
drama of his own and Shakespeare’s time, 
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“The Spanish Tragedy.” Kyd read the 
French books carefully, as is proved by his 
own works. 

There was also in existence, when 
Shakespeare was young, a drama of 
Romeo. It is almost certain that there was 
a bad drama of “Hamlet,” in which the 
Ghost, in a mask, chased Hamlet, crying 
for revenge. It is not considered to be a 
bad guess that Kyd wrote the old ‘“Ham- 
let”; he may also have been the author of 
the old ‘‘Romeo.”’ 

Plays, in those days, were prepared for 
the actors by being written on large cards, 
the principal “parts” occupying cards by 
themselves. Kyd and Shakespeare may 
have collaborated, or Shakespeare may 
have copied a set of Kyd’s cards, or “‘sides,”’ 
as they were and are sometimes called. 
If the bard of Avon did this, the product 
would be a Shakespearian play. 

In our opinion, this route of investiga- 
tion promises ample rewards in the future. 

Both “Romeo” and ‘Hamlet’ were 
first licensed without the name of Shakes- 
peare on the title-pages. The first Shakes- 
pearian Romeo quarto, and the first 
Shakespearian Hamlet quarto were both 
wrought on afterward by their author, 
Shakespeare, and enlarged one-third. This 
seems very important. 

The bitter Nash taunted Kyd with 
translating Seneca’s tragedies and thus 
securing “whole Hamlets full—I should 
say handfuls—of tragedy.”’ Here we have 
testimony that seems to us to form a 
triple connection of Kyd, Seneca, and 
Hamlet (as in the “Spanish Tragedy”). 
Thus the old Hamlet that Kyd may have 
written would bear strong structural 
resemblances (of prologue, prelude, en- 
tertainment, Ghost, Fury, etc.) to the 
“Spanish Tragedy.” 

William Shakespeare, so far as we know, 
never laid the plot of a drama himself, 
if he could find the work already done. 
He would “shift the scenes’ and alter 
the names of characters, but he would 
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not give credit to original authors, nor 
mention his contemporaries, as was often 
done by dramatists. 

We shall proceed on the theory that 
Thomas Kyd, who certainly was familiar 
with the French book, made a “Hamlet” 
and a “Romeo”; or, that he worked with 
Shakespeare (for Fuller mentioned them 
together); or, that the mere copying by 
Shakespeare of Kyd’s cards would result 
in a Shakespearian masterpiece. It is 
important to consider that, in the signature 
to Shakespeare’s will, we have indubitable 
evidence that Shakespeare was one of the 
best clerks or copyists of his day. We feel 
that he copied many sets of cards before 
his name was attached to a drama. 

In the story repeated by Bandello, 
Romeo “‘fell in love with a young gentle- 
woman of Verona,” and ‘“‘passed whole 
days and nights in marvelous plaints and 
lamentations.” But, when he _ beheld 
Juliet, he instantly transferred that great 
passion to her. In the “Spanish Tragedy,” 
by Kyd, Bellimperia, the heroine, was in 
love with the slain Andrea. When Horatio 
brings her the news of Andrea’s death, she 
instantly transfers her passion to Horatio. 

Kyd has a Balthazar and a Don Pedro; 
Bandello has a Balthazar and a Pietro. 
Lorenzo is Kyd’s villain; Friar Lawrence 
is an important character in Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo.” 

In Shakespeare’s ““Hamlet,”’ the name 
Laertes is Greek; Claudius, Polonius, 
Cornelius, and Marcellus are Latin; Ber- 
nardo and Francisco are Spanish. None 
of these names is in Bandello. Horatio 
is from ‘“Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy.” 
Hieronimo and Andrea, (in Kyd) are of 
Greek origin. 

It is probable that the Danish story 
by Saxo had been adapted as a drama into 
some southern language before Shakes- 
peare wrote “Hamlet.” The present 
names may be the ones Kyd used in the 
hypothetical old ‘““Hamlet.” 

Saxo’s story of “Hamlet,” which Ban- 
dello reproduced, did not name Polonius 
or Laertes. There is this remark: ‘‘Was 
not this a crafty and subtle counselor?” 
Now, in Homer’s “Iliad,” the crafty 
counselor Ulysses is son of Laertes.* In 
Kyd, Hieronimo avenges the assassination 
of a beloved son, (Horatio) and in Shakes- 
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peare’s “Hamlet,” the Prince (whose only 
friend is Horatio) avenges the assassina- 
tion of a dearly-beloved father. 

This Kyd, who, in the “Spanish 
Tragedy,” evidently obtained his off-with- 
the-old-love-and-on-with-the-new from the 
story of Romeo, put more than a dozen 
leading ideas into the “Spanish Tragedy” 
that were not in Saxo or Bandello, and that 
were copied into Shakespeare’s ‘“Hamlet.” 
This was shown in our work entitled “My 
Lord Hamlet” (NationaAL MAGazINE, 
June—December, 1908). Less briefly, there 
are in Kyd and not in Bandello: 

1. A ghost who demands revenge. 

2. A hero who desires suicide, but 
must do vengeance. 

3. A hero who affects to consider the 
murder (to be avenged) a trivial thing. 

4. He procrastinates and requires ad- 
ditional proofs. 

5. He is back from college, where he 
became a playwright. 

6. He writes a play and instructs the 
actors. 

7. There is a play-within-the-play. 

8. There is a prelude. 

9. There is a beloved Horatio. 

10. There is a heroine who kills herself. 

‘11. There is a female character who 
goes mad and kills herself. 

12. There is an aged man, with son 
and daughter, who are leading characters. 

In “Romeo,” Shakespeare exhausted 
the Love motif. In “Hamlet,” he ex- 
hausted the Revenge motif; yet, even 
with Love omitted, “Hamlet” dragged. 
We believe that Shakespeare then ad- 
vanced, with Claudius and Gerirude, to 
the Faustus motif in “Macbeth,” and 
dealt neatly and unimpeded with the 
crime itself, securing in ‘‘Macbeth” the 
best drama ever written. We of the au- 
dience know, dramatically, why Macbeth 
leaps into the hell-mouth of his Con- 
science. We have seen him sell his soul 
to the devil. We can almost see him 
murder Duncan. 

Old Henslowe frugally jotted down the 
expense of his hell-mouth into which 
Faustus must leap—but Shakespeare retro- 
formed that hideous and noisome quantity 
of matter into mind (its primal element). 
No neéd of concrete and objective symbols 
exists in “Macbeth.” 
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Next, the play of ‘‘Othello” is a perfect Shakespeare, our race first sees the Devil. 
treatment of the Serpent motif—Jago The evolution of the Faustus myth out 
being the greatest devil yet described. of its progenitive Serpent, Owl, and Fury 
And, in all these works, Shakespeare motives, is apparent in ‘‘Macbeth,” by 
humanized his myths more and more. the aid of archeological research. The 
At last, in “Othello,” he abandoned the pure Serpent motif, as humanized in Jago, 
final vestige of the classic machinery offers the conclusion of a series—‘‘Romeo,” 
formerly necessary tosuch themes. Hamlet “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” and Jago. In 
is the most human Hero and Avenger; this entire series the hand of Kyd, in laying 
the play of ‘‘Macbeth” is nearly divested dramatic foundations, is certainly to be 
of all objective supernaturalism—for, if seen. The history of serpent worship 
Banquo did not also see the Witches, all with its derivations, and the evolution of 
the rest could operate within the dis- the human Conscience as perfected by 
ordered mind of Macbeth. Iago is human William Shakespeare in ‘‘Macbeth,” we 
all the time, and he is the sole miracle. hope to show in papers now in course of 
In him, through the genius of William preparation. 





NOTE.—William Shakespeare, the chief master of the English language, evokes also 
the enthusiasm of great writers in all other tongues. His works have been successfully trans- 
lated into German, and English is itself increasingly spoken all over the earth. He seems 
to have had no adequate pride in his literary gifts, and left only two poems as certain monue 
ments of his personal interest in his own works. He sold all his plays as if they were mere 
properties of the playhouse, ‘‘Macbeth’’ appearing to be no more significant or valuable 
than ‘‘Love’s Labor's Lost.” 

It is a human characteristic to worship what cannot be equaled, and to seek steadfastly 
for knowledge regarding the career of the one who has excited that regard. We know but 
little about Shakespeare, but with each decade we learn more. As our race advances further 
anto art and into psychic feeling, a wider field for matertal of Shakespearian study comes 
into view. We move toward Shakespeare—become more fit to catch his meaning. We erect | 
conventional staging beneath the vast structure of his genius, and from newly-devised coigns | 
of vantage gain a more correct understanding of the fact that he wrote ‘‘not for a day but for | 
all time.”’ Thus, as the nightly heavens are the more beautiful because of the presence of | 
the smaller stars that also sparkle in Vega's court or in, Ligel’s house-of-the-giant, so poets 
and dramatists who wrought for or with Shakespeare, by their writings throw the greater | 
anterest and even the greater effulgence on his name. The more we shall learn of many of | 

| 





these contemporaneous artists, the more we shall finally espy to admire in the incomparable 
art of William Shakespeare. 








/ THE MULETEER 


LOFT, his vision o’er the desert runs 
With love for it and hate for what it holds,— 
Across the sands, burnt with relentless suns, 
Another caravan than Lis unfolds. 


But yesterday his voice was on the plain; 

A king of wide dominion was he then;— 
Today he is usurped of his gomain, 

And stronger teams respond to lesser men. 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 














RUM COVE 


By GERTRUDE ROBINSON 


EM TUCKER swaggered down to 
the shore and looked off inquir- 
ingly in the direction of Fowler’s 
Point. The fish hawk’s nest in 

the herring weir below the Point showed a 
black blur between the green blue of the 
Sheepscot and the steel blue of the sky. 
Above Oven’s Mouth, directly across from 
the Cove, a few white gulls were darting 
expectantly about. Satisfied with his in- 
spection, Lem turned his gaze down the 
river. The Narrows gleamed in the twilight, 
a crooked ribbon of foam-stained green. 

“See anything, Lem?” called an anxious 

voice from the upper side of the Cove. 

-“No,” bellowed Lem, “we'll eat and then 
turn in; No Britisher could make the 
Cockles tonight against this wind and tide. 
It runs out like a sluice.” 

By this time Lem had joined the party of 
four men crouched about the pine knot fire 
sizzling away in the shelter of a huge rock 
on the south bend of the little bay. 

“Let it burn,” he grumbled as he bent 
over the enormous black kettle suspended 
above the flames, “that ox-quarter needs a 
blaze. Nobody’ll get up river to see the fire 
tonight.” 

“Lem is more anxious to tackle the jugs 
down there under the skiff than a Britisher, 
Yl warrant,” observed Jabez Newell. 

Lem, grinning in assent, piled stout oak 
junks on the blaze. “Confound it,” he 
roared suddenly, as though incensed at the 
recollection, “that scoundrelly Blythe of the 
Boxer crept up river three nights ago when 
the Shaws and the Plunketts were watching 
and cut four masts of Sweet Auburn pine, 
trimmed them, and got away with them, ten 
miles south of the Cockles by daybreak!” 

“Where was Wendell of the Fox?” queried 
Job Tucker. 

“Cruising down by the west side of the 
Cockles, waiting to trap the Boxer. He let 
Blythe slip by out him on the east side 
and never knew he’d been in till next 
morning.” 


A shrill cry sounded from the Cross, around 
which the water was boiling in the November 
ale. 

“Hist!” gasped Jabez Newell. 

Lemuel struck him a resounding whack 
on the back, crying “Brace up, Newell, 
there’s naught out there but a couple of 
storm gulls hunting their Thanksgiving 
dinner. If you fellows will keep your nerve 
we'll have Blythe a prisoner and the ‘Boxer’ 
manned by a Maine crew before 1812 is over; 
but we arn’t watching here to catch spooks 
and night hawks.” 

Jeth Watts, parceling out wooden plates 
from the hamper at his side, laughed up- 
roariously. ‘Here, sonny,” he chuckled to 
young Abiel Wood as he doled him a great 
chunk of the steWed ox-quarter and handed 
him a foaming mug of beer, “we're all ready 
to drink to the Yankee captain of the “Boxer.’” 

“Beats all how hungry a fellow gets this 
weather,” observed Jabez, and then let his 
pewter mug fall with a clatter onthe rock at 
his side. 

The faint, quavering cry that had startled 
Jabez again sounded, but from another 
direction. 

“That ain’t no sea gull,” muttered Jeth 
Watts, putting down his plate and mug em- 
phatically. 

“Tt ain’t anything larger,” snarled Lemuel, 

and if you fellows want to eat Thanksgiving 

dinner tomorrow with cracked heads, just 
keep on yarning! [ tell you no ship, not 
even Blythe’s ‘Boxer,’ could beat up the 
Narrows tonight, and—” 

“Whizz” went a bullet by his head; and 
“piff”’ went another straight into the kettle 
of boiling beef. And then before anyone 
could have loaded a gun to say nothing of 
finding one in the dark, four stout men were 
stretched on their backs, bound, and tossed 
one side, while ten burly British seamen 
from the “Boxer” crew, after making a brief 
survey of the woods and shore, waxed merry 
over the cauldron of meat and keg of beer. 

_ As they toasted their soaked feet by the 
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crackling fire and quaffed the mugs of beer, 
poured for others to drink, they joked their 
prisoners jovially. 

“No Britisher could come up the river 
tonight! Well, perhaps Captain Blythe may 
be able to take four Yankees down river when 
he gets back from cutting two more masts 


of Sweet Auburn pine and burning Sackett’s 


Mill below Wiscassett,” quoth one. 

Four Yankees! Lemuel suddenly became 
alert. Sure enough, but four forms were 
stretched out at his side. The boy Abiel 
was not to be seen. But under the far side 
of the rock groped a dark shadow. It moved 
slightly. Lemuel rolled a little nearer Jabez 
and nudged him. Jabez nudged back un- 
derstandingly. 

“Now that we’re caught and out of the 
game I don’t suppose you fellows would mind 
telling us how it was done,” asked Jeth 
Watts suddenly. The leader of the red- 
coats laughed. “Sure,” he answered, “we're 
glad to give a Yank a lesson. We tacked up 
river with the tide last night and hid the 
‘Boxer’ at the far end of*Turtle Neck Cove, 
above Fowler’s Point. After dark this even- 
ing we paddled across in skiffs and landed 
above here a mile or two. After Blythe has 
caught his Yankees napping at Sackett’s 
Mill he will come down river and pick us up. 
You'll likely have plenty of company on the 
‘Boxer’ in the morning.” 

“See that hole under the rock back there,” 
cried one of the men. “I bet the Yankees 
have something better than beer hidden in it.” 

“No,” said Lemuel, ‘“‘you have told me 
something. Now I'll tell you a thing-or two. 
Down in that brush by the shore is an over- 
turned skiff and under it are two jugs of 
good West India rum.” 

The two men who had started to explore 
the region’ back of the boulder veered off 
to the shore. In the noise that they made 
crashing through the stiff underbrush nobody 
noticed a slight crackling in the thicket at the 
left. Only Lemuel saw with satisfaction that 
the shadow under the rock was not so heavy. 

“What did you tell them about the rum 
for?” demanded Job Tucker of his brother, 
wrathfully. 


Lemuel did not answer. He was listening 


intently to an owl hoot in the trees at the left 
and slightly to the north. He had himself 
taught Abiel that long-drawn, quavering, 
true-to-nature note. 
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Lemuel chuckled as he watched the men 
about the fire settling. down to their jugs of 
rum. They were already half stupefied from 
the beer and the heat. 

“Tt seems to amuse you to have the British- 
ers getting our good rum,” grumbled Jabez. 
“There wasn’t any need of telling them about 
it. We’re trapped cleverly enough without 
losing that.” 

Lemuel chuckled again for answer as he 
saw the jugs passing. One by one, heavy 
with sleep and drink, he saw his captors wrap 
themselves in their great coats and stretch 
out comfortably. Indeed, what need of 
watching with prisoners securely bound, the 
“Boxer” to pick them up at daybreak, before 
any alarm could possibly be given, and 
plenty of stolen Yankee rum for a nightcap! 

Two hours dragged by. Another owl hoot 
was heard, this time from the north and at 
a distance. Lemuel looked cautiously about. 
His companions were twisting uneasily, too 
uncomfortable and too angry to sleep.: But 
the group by the fire were snoring, loudly in 
drunken ease. He answered in a long, trem- 
ulous cry. 

Ten minutes later a single dark figure 
emerged from the woods. Silently, without 
the crackling of a branch, it slipped from 
one to one of the prostrate figures, cutting 
their bonds. They rose to their feet and 
saw with amazement that their liberator was 
not young Abiel, but wizened, crazy Indian 
Joe, whose hut back of Fowler’s Point had 
been burned by the British on the occasion 
of the last sally of the “Boxer” up the Sheep- 
scot. He threw a pile of ropes and cordage 
at their feet, picked up the half emptied jug 
of rum by the fire, and stalked away into 
the woods. ‘ 

Ten minutes later the British were stili 
snoring comfortably, despite the fact that 
each was bound and securely pinioned to his 
neighbor. 

There was not enough of the meat left to 

Satisfy four hungry men who had been robbed 
of their supper; besides Lemuel and his com- 
rades, though ordinarily brave, were not 
anxious to encounter the crew of the “Boxer” 
when she should stop in the morning to pick 
up her men and their prisoners. So, in the 
first gray of the dawn of Thanksgiving Day 
they poured cold water in the faces of their 
erstwhile conquerers, and without giving them 
time to recover from their astonishment over 
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the transference to them of the plight of the 
Yankees the night before, started off through 
the woods to the little inland settlement of 
Sagadahock. They need not have been in 
haste,- however, for when Captain Blythe 
went speeding down river a few hours later 
he was too anxious to clear the Narrows, 
before Captain Wendall of the “Fox” should 
intercept him, to stop to even remember the 
part of his crew supposed to be waiting for 
him at the Cove. 

But it was not until Lemuel and his men 
had eaten a hearty breakfast at Sagadahock, 
and were loading their prisoners on heavy 
ox-carts in order to carry them with expedi- 
tion to the jail at Wiscasset that they learned 
of other happenings of that eventful night. 
There the young Abiel, riding down post 
haste from Wiscasset with a troop of men at 
his heels, encountered them. 

Then they learned how the boy, after his 
escape from the camp, had searched the shore 
to the north until he found the skiffs left by 
the “Boxer’s” men. Rowing one skiff and 
towing the other, he had crossed the river 
to Fowler’s Point. There, as he had thought, 
he found Indian Joe, lurking about the ruins 
of his hut. It was an easy matter to bribe 
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‘off in one of the boats. 
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him, with the promise of rum, to go to the 
rescue of the Yankees, whom he regarded as 
his friends. Abiel had given him a roll of 
cordage found in one of the skiffs, had told 
him the owl-hoot signal, and had started him 
By that time the 
tide had turned and Abiel made quick work 
of paddling up the river in the other to gather 
men from half the countryside. And though 
the throng of woodsmen, fisherfolk and 
farmers were not in time to prevent the burn- 
ing of the mill, they had wounded or captured 
eighteen of Blythe’s men, had forced him to 
leave uncut the masts of Sweet Auburn pine, 
and to escape down river in ignominious haste. 

It was a proud moment for Lemuel and 
his companions when they escorted their 
ten captives through the streets of Wiscasset 
on their way to the jail. The fame, not only 
of Abiel’s solitary expedition, but of the 
happenings at what was to be known hence- 
forth as Rum Cove, had spread in all direc- 
tions. It was even a prouder moment than 
when Lemuel was informed that he was to 
be Captain of the company Wiscasset was 
raising to go to the front to help keep the 
British out of more important places than 
Rum Cove. 





A REVOLUTIONARY PUZZLE 


These odd rhymes were written in the early part of the Revolutionary War—about 1776. 
If read as written they are a tribute to the king and his army—but if read downward on either 
side of the comma, they indicate an unmistakable spirit of rebellion to both king and parlia- 
ment. 


The author is unknown. 


“Hark, hark the trumpet sounds, the din of war’s alarms 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms, 
Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon shall shine, 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 

The Acts of Parliament, in them I-much delight. 

I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight. 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 

They soon will sneak away, who independence boast, 
Who non-resistant hold, they have my hand and heart, 
May they for slaves be sold, who act the Whiggish part. 
On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily blessings pour 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore, 

To North and British lord, may honors still be done, 


I wish a block and cord, to General Washington.” 





Fundamentals of Taxation 


By J. W. ZUVER 


jee present system of taxation is anti- 

quated and old fashioned, compared with 
other prevalent “‘get up and get’? American 
methods. To me there is but one practical 
system in governmental affairs, as in business, 
today—to deal with all alike. This is also 
strictly in harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Republic. Then why not compel 
every person to enumerate his own property, 
assuming from the first that common honesty 
exists among the American people? 

All property not thus inventoried by the 
owner, when discovered, should at once be- 
come the property of the state. Such a system 
would require federal legislation to insure 
equitable adjustment. These laws would, of 
course, have to be submitted to the various 
states and territories as constitutional amend- 
ments. The government should then, for com- 
mon understanding, issue a list of all taxable 
property. Federal action would prevent the 
shifting of taxpayers from one state and town 
to another, to evade taxation, once the system 
became uniform—this would result in a more 
just contribution of tax levies. 

The government should issue the list of 
taxable property from year to year as leviable, 
requiring a statistical report sufficient to make 
a complete census. The system of estimate 
for arriving at values would remain about 
the same as at the present time. In order to 
determine all taxable property, it would be 
necessary to have a form reading as follows: 


“T, A B., do affirm and swear that, at 
twelve o’clock noon, on the first Monday in 
May, I was not possessed of any property sub- 
ject to taxation not herein enumerated.” 


Any taxable property found outside of this 
enumeration should promptly, and without 
recourse to legal procedure and red tape, be 
made the property of the State. Every man, 
twenty-one years of age or over, should pay a 
tax on or before a certain date, or forfeit his 
right to vote. The failure to pay a tax for five 
years should permanently disfranchise any 
citizen. This would awaken an interest in 
wielding the sovereign power of citizenship. 


Recent experience in the Custom House 
frauds in New York indicates that people can 
be made to feel the power of the law when they 
have made:a declaration that is not true, and 
in their returns do not disclose the property 
possessed. A provision could be made giving 
to the person finding property not declared for 
assessment a percentage of its value in return 
for information given the government, as was 
done in the sugar trust frauds. While this 
system may be somewhat repellent to personal 
pride, it would be effective in enforcing !aw 
that has been found to work well elsewhere. 

One important feature which might be 
difficult to cover would be property held and 
developed by individuals as a matter of civic 
pride, rather than for self-interest. But under 
such a law as the above there would be less 
inducement to hold undeveloped city real es- 
tate, or fine homes merely to outdistance rival 
cities or towns. 

Another difficulty would be to obtain com- 
plete and definite information of the property 
held by corporations, but the new income tax, 
operated by the internal revenue, is a step in 
this direction. The impossibility of legislating 
honesty into men is admitted; but the fear of 
the law and confiscation will have a powerful 
influence in compelling them to bear their full 
share of taxation or suffer the consequences. 

I expect to see the day when this idea in 
some form will be taken up and supported 
by progressive leaders in Washington. The 
cause of most of our governmental troubles, 
and of the complaints from the people, is the 
inequitable distribution of the burdens im- 
posed by taxation, and the equalization will 
not come through socialism or any revolution- 
ary propaganda, but will evolve through a 
system of scientific taxation that spreads out 
the burdens and takes away, by legal process, 
the ill-gotten gains of any special line of get- 
rich-quick money-making, and the evasion of 
taxation. What is sequestering property and 
evading local taxAtion other than a most insidi- 
ous form of smuggling? Confiscation would 
be the only logical remedy for this, which 
should be treated as is the other offence. 
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THE 


MUSICAL SEASON 


: IN AMERICA: 
hy Arthur B- Wilson 


NDJOPERA jin these United 

States has gone the way of all 

cosmic things. Competition be- 

got combination, which presaged 

elimination, which cleared the way for 

concentration. Now, for the present hour 

at least, there are manifest the outward 

signs of peace, prosperity and goodwill as 

long as operatic interests in these high 

places are properly served, and as long as 
the people will pay for the serving. 

Not many years ago, the Metropolitan 
opera company, which represented grand 
opera in New York, and therefore in 
America, was pursuing its course in dic- 
tatorial ease unmolested and unafraid. 
Then a daring man appeared. He pre- 
sumed to build an opera house in New 
York, to organize a company, to give 
performances, and to charge five dollars 
a seat for them. Perhaps he lost some 
money. If so, he didn’t say much about it. 

He became the patron of the modern 
French school in America. He introduced 
operas by Debussy, Massenet and Char- 
pentier. He likewise brought to New 
York, to Philadelphia and to Boston 
three artists of rare distinction—Maurice 
Renaud, Mary Garden and Luisa Tetraz- 
zini. He made every newspaper the official 
organ of “Elektra,” and he interested the 
clergy vitally in “Salome.” 

He demonstrated that an opera house 
could be run by one manager better than 
by a pair of managers, a board of directors, 
“advisory associates” and like embellish- 
ments. He galvanized the opera business, 
and gave to all things concerned with 
opera a publicity hitherto unprecedented. 
As a personality, he was picturesque, 
pungent, dominating. As an executive, 
he wasjastute, imperturbable, tireless. 

; For all of which he was bought out, 
eliminated, banished, expunged and other- 
wise gotten rid of, for a term of ten years, 
as far as grand opera is concerned, from 


the four cities which now reap his heritage 
—Gotham, (Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago. {He may still play in Hoboken, 
Pittsburg, the two Portlands, Kalamazoo 
and Frisco. 

He has determined to pass some part of 
his expatriation in London. To that end 
he has let the contract for a new opera 
house on the Kingsway. In this he will 
spend his well-earned leisure, at least a 
million and a half to start with, and begin 
the operatic “education” of the six million 
metropolitan Britons, many of whom have 
never attended Covent Garden. 

While Oscar Hammerstein’s activities 
for the present have been transferred to 
British soil, the vigorous operatic stimulant 
which he poured down the throat of the 
general public in this country still con- 
tinues to work. } 

People in general now want to know 
what is going on in opera. Without 
minimizing the insistence upon high ideals 
which has in many particulars marked 
the regime of Mr. Gatti-Cazassa and Mr. 
Toscanini at the Metropolitan, this 
general interest in lyric drama may be 
traced in no small measure to the vigorous 
and efficacious methods with which Mr. 
Hammerstein produced opera in New 
York and Philadelphia and made the 
public aware of his doings. 

The year books, particularly of the 
Chicago company and indeed that of the 
Boston company, give telling testimony 
to the former existence of Mr. Hammer- 
stein in opera. 

The Chicago-Philadelphia organization, 
in its list of singers and of producing 
rights of operas, is in direct line of descent 
from the Hammerstein companies, except 
that its director, Andreas Dippel, came 
from, the Metropolitan. 

The Boston company, Henry Russell, 
director, traces its origin to another source. 
When Mr. Russell visited Boston with 
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his San Carlo troupe (at the Park theatre 
in May and at the Majestic theatre in 
December of 1907) Mr. Eben D. Jordan, 
who had long been desirous that Boston 
should have a permanent opera of its 
own, believed that in director and princi- 
pals he had found the nucleus of such an 
institution. Ralph L. Flanders, general 
manager of the New England Conserva- 
tory, then lent his aid in like capacity to 
perfecting the organization, and putting 
it on a business basis. Frederick Converse, 
the composer, and Robert Jordan, son of 
the founder, enlisted the interest of social 
Boston, and in spite of the delays in build- 
ing incident to labor trouble, the new 
theatre was opened on the appointed 
day a year ago. 

While the idea of a permanent opera 
in Boston originated in the minds of Mr. 
Jordan and Mr. Flanders, it is highly proba- 
ble that the two visits of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Company to that city 
in the spring of 1908 and 1909 heightened 
the interest and gave greater catholicity 
to the taste of the public in opera. 

His ensemble had an excellence hitherto 
unknown in visiting companies. He 
brought all of the novelties which he pro- 
duced in New York and Philadelphia, 
except “Sapho,” “Herodiade” and “Sa- 
lome’’; the latter’s name, when breathed in 
tentative announcement, precipitated the 
prudent into passionate protest, and in- 
spired the mayor to an exclusion act. 
There was no appreciable objection to the 
consideration of ‘Samson and Delilah,” a 
harmless tale in which a scarlet woman 
brings to pitiable humiliation and dis- 
grace a prophet of the Lord. Such is the 
price of culture. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hammerstein had 
. the opportunity to do something for opera 
in Boston, not the least of which was the 
introduction of Debussy’s incomparable 
“Pelleas and Melisande” and of Mary 
Garden’s memorable portraiture of the 
heroine, which bore the kinship of a thing 
conceived and born with the music. 

Boston profits now too in singers, some 
of them resident members of the opera 
there, some of them borrowed from 
Chicago. Mr. Hammerstein’s elimina- 
tion is the occasion of an alliance between 
the three impresarios, Mr. Gatti-Cazassa 


THE MUSICAL SEASON IN AMERICA 


of the Metropolitan, Mr. Russell of Boston 
and Mr. Dippel of Chicago. A brief 
survey of the plans of each for the season 
may be timely. Mr. Gatti-Cazassa, now 
made the sole director of the Metropolitan, 
will open his season on November 14. 
At this time of writing a revival of Gluck’s 
“Armide”’ is projected for that event. 

During the season there will occur a 
series of productions of operas for the first 
time on any stage which henceforth will 
give the Metropolitan unprecedented dis- 
tinction as a lyric theatre. 

Three European composers will come 
to New York to personally superintend 
the initial productions of their operas, 
on the stage of the Metropolitan,— 
Puccini for his “The Girl of the Golden 
West”; Paul Dukas, for his “Ariane and 
Blue Beard,’”’ and Humperdinck for his 
“King’s Children.” It was the intention 
that the latter be done in English, and 
Charles Henry Meltzer had completed a 
considerable part of the English transla- 
tion, but Mr. Gatti-Cazassa having deemed 
it impossible to make an adequate produc- 
tion in English has decided to perform the 
opera in its original German. 

Puccini’s ‘“The Girl of the Golden West,” 
from Belasco’s drama of the name, is 
eagerly anticipated. The singers who will 
create the roles of the opera are Emmy 
Destinn, Caruso, Amato, Dinh Gilly 
and Adamo Didur. The lamented Gilibert 
was to have created a part which Puccini 
wrote especially for him. 

The preference by these composers for 
the Metropolitan company over any Euro- 
pean theatre as the auspices under which 
to introduce their works is significant. 

Nor is this all. Mascagni’s new opera 
“Ysobel,”’ written for Bessie Abott, will 
be produced at the New Theatre No- 
vember 21, for the first time on any stage. 
The composer will visit America to super- 
intend preparations and is announced to 
conduct all performances during the tour 
which will follow. Mr. Tyler of Liebler 
and Company, who are making the pro- 
duction, assures an awaiting public that 
he will have spent the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars before the curtain rises 
upon the first performance. 

Signor Mascagni’s librettist is Luigi 
Illica, who has collaborated with Puccini in 





FLORENCIOS CONSTANTINO 
A favorite with audiences of the Boston Opera House 
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his ‘La Boheme,” “Tosca,” and “Madam 
Butterfly.” 

He has based his plot on the legend of 
Lady Godiva, who about the year 1043, 
to gain from her lord, Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, Leicester, and Bourne, the re- 
mission of a grievous tax upon the people 
of Coventry, rode nude through the streets 
by day from one end of the town to the 
other. The tale is not unknown to litera- 
ture. It has been celebrated by Roger of 
Wendover, Michael Drayton, Sir William 
Dugdale, Rapin de Throyas, John Milton, 
Benjamin Poole, Richard Jago, Leigh 
Hunt, Tennyson, Walter Savage Landor, 
and no doubt by others. : Bessie Abott, 
an American girl and protege of Jean de 
Reszke, will impersonate the heroine, who 
in the opera will be the daughter and not 
the wife of him who exacts tribute. 

To reassure the super-sensitive, on the 
one hand, and on the other, to temper the 
disappointment of all unduly curious and 
inquisitive persons, let it be reminded that 
Mascagni has written a graceful, modest 
but wholly innocuous intermezzo for the 
orchestra, which will make the only por- 
trayal of the ride of the beautiful Ysobel 
not an ocular, but merely an aural vision. 

Now to return to the more sober an- 
nouncements of the Metroplitan. Puc- 
cini’s ““Manon Lescaut,”’.in which Caruso 
and Mme. Cavalieri appeared four years 
ago, will be revived. Other works on the 
list of novelties are: Goldmark’s “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ Leone’s one act 
opera “L’Oracolo,” Mascagni’s “L’Amico 
Fritz,” Rossini’s little opera “Il Signor 
Bruschino,” Leo Blech’s “‘Versiegelt”’ and 
Wolff-Ferrari’s “Le Donne Curiose.”’ 

Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” unper- 
formed at the Metropolitan for five years, 
will be revived. Mme. Melba will be heard 
in “La Boheme,” “Rigoletto,” ‘Otello” 
and “La Traviata.” 

From Boston will be brought upon oc- 
casion, Mme. Carmen-Melis, Lydia Lip- 
kowska, Alice Nielsen, Robert Lassalle, 
a new French tenor of the Boston company, 
George Baklanoff, Florencio Constantino, 
and Carlo Galeffi, a new baritone. 

Among the new members of Mr. Russell’s 
Boston company are,Mme. Carmen-Melis, 
last season one of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
sopranos, Lina Cavalieri, Maria Gay and 
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Mr. Zenatello. Requisition from Boston 
will be made upon these singers of the 
Metropolitan: Emmy Destinn, Geraldine 
Farrar, Frances Alda, Marie Rappold, 
Louise Homer, and Messrs. Caruso, 
Burrian, Jadlowker, Slezak, Amato, Scotti, 
Soomer De-Segurola and Pini-Corsi, in- 
deed an able list. 

Likewise the following from the Chicago 
company will appear at some time during 
the Boston season: Mary Garden, Mari- 
ette Mazarin, Lillian Nordica, Marguerite 
Sylva, and Messrs. Dalmores, McCormack, 
Dufranne, Renaud and Sammarco. 

Of the twenty-one operas in his repertory 
of last year, Mr. Russell retains nineteen, 
and announces thirteen more. Three are 
Italian, “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
“Otello,”’ and Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut.” 

Of the seven added French operas, two 
will be performed for the first time in 
America, Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue”’ 
and Laparra’s ‘“Habanera.” 

There are to be two productions of 
English operas, both by Mr. Converse. 
One is “The Pipe of Desire,” performed 
in Boston by amateurs in January and 
March, 1906, and at the Metropolitan, 
the eighteenth of last March. The other 
is Mr. Converse’s new opera ‘“‘The Sacri- 
fice,” which will be produced for the first 
time on any stage. The composer has writ- 
ten his own libretto. He places his plot 
in picturesque southern California in 1846 
before the westward rush for gold began. 

Andre Caplet has been engaged at the 
Boston house to direct the French operas. 
He will conduct ‘Faust’ November 14, 
for his first appearance in this country. 
He is, however, already known here 
through his compositions for wind in- 
struments. Georges Longy, the dis- 
tinguished first oboe of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and his wind choir have introduced 
the Quintet, the Suite Persane and the 
Legende at their concerts in Boston. The 
Quintet will be played by the Barrere 
Ensemble in New York this winter. Mr. 
Caplet’s “Impression of Autumn,” an 
elegy for saxophone and orchestra, has 
been performed in Boston by Mrs. Richard 
J. Hall, soloist, and the Boston Orchestral 
Club, Mr. Longy, conductor. 

The season at the Boston Opera opened 
November 7, with Boito’s “Mefistofele” 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 
Who will create the soprano role in the production of “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Farrar was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last month 
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which was revived on an elaborate scale 
last year. The novelty of the repetition 
was the first appearance in America of 
Leon Sibiriakoff, the Russian bass. 


In Chicago, Mr. Dippel opened his sea- . 


son with Aida” in the auditorium, which 
has been reduced in its interior spaces to 
better secure the intimacy of an opera 
house. A list of his principal singers not 
already mentioned in connection with the 
other companies would include Johanna 
Gadski, Jane Osborn-Hannah, formerly a 
church and concert singer of Chicago, 
Eleonora de Cisneros and Lillian Grenville, 
a New York girl who has been singing at 
Nice and the San Carlo in Naples. 

From the Metropolitan will come Miss 
Farrar and Messrs. Caruso, Slezak, Jad- 
lowker and Scotti, and from Boston, 
Carmen-Melis, Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lip- 
kowska, Constantino and Baklanoff. 

Mr. Dippel contemplates the first pro- 
duction. in this country of five works 
which. may arouse variable curiosity: 
Richard Strauss’ latest opera, “The Knight 
of the Roses,’ “Suzanne’s Secret,” by 
Wolff-Ferrari, Saint-Saens’ “Henry VIII,” 
Nougoues’ “Quo Vadis,” and Victor 
Herbert’s new grand opera, ‘Natoma.’ 
Announcement is made that the latter 
will be produced February 6, 1911, in 
Philadelphia. The company will begin 
its engagement in that city, Friday, 
January 20, at the theatre built by Mr. 
Hammerstein, now renamed “The Metro- 
politan Opera House of Philadelphia.” 
The score of “Natoma” will be published 
simultaneously by Schirmer in New York 
and Schott of Mains, Germany. 

“Suzanne’s Secret” is designed for pro- 
duction in Chicago if the French transla- 
tion is ready in time. It is styled by the 
composer an “intermezzo in one act.” 
Its story turns upon the passion of the 
heroine for cigarettes. The odor of smoke 
piques a jealous husband to the imagina- 
tion.of another man and intrigue. It is 
said to be a fragile, tenuous piece better 
suited to the intimacy of a small than the 
spaces of a large theatre. Report comes 
that this trifle enforced a marked innova- 
tion at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, 
where it received its initial production. 
Never before had real tobacco been burned 
within the building’s sacred precincts. 
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Wolff-Ferrari, the composer of ‘“Su- 
zanne’s Secret,” is known in America by 
his setting of Dante’s “The New Life.” 
It is a work of true inspiration and rage 
beauty.. It has been performed twice by 
the Oratorio Society of New York, Frank 
Damrosch, conductor (by them first time 
in America) and twice by the Cecilia 
Society of Boston, when under the direc- 
tion of Wallace Goodrich. 

In January, the Chicago Company will 
give two series of five performances on 
Tuesdays at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, which will be devoted 
to French opera. In them Mary Garden 
is announced to appear in ‘“Carmen,”:~ 
(a new role for her in America), ‘‘Pelleas 
and Melisande,” “Louise,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” and “Thais.” 

Anton Witek, who succeeds Willy Hess 
this season as concert-master of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was born 
at Saaz, Bohemia, January 7, 1872. He 
studied at Prague. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed concert-master of the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra of Berlin, which posi- 
tion he held until the present year. Mr. 
Witek has organized a trio in Boston. 
The ’cellist is Alwyn Schroeder, who, 
after an interim of seven years, resumes 
the first chair of the ’cellos in the Boston 
Symphony. The pianist is Kurt Fischer, 
who came this season to the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory, Boston, from 
the Royal Conservatory at Sonderhausen. 

Mr. Witek made his first appearance as 
a soloist in this country at the fourth 
public rehearsal and concert of the Boston 
Symphony, October 28 and 29. He played 
the Beethoven concerto. Mr. Philip Hale 
said: “Mr. Witek gave an uncommonly 
fine performance of Beethoven’s concerto. 
He played with serene, not indifferent 
composure, with respect for Beethoven and 
the audience.” ' 

Francis Macmillen, the American violin- 
ist, played at the symphony concerts 
in Boston for the first time October 14 
and 15. The other soloists to appear 
are as follows: singers; Mme. Melba, 
Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Destinn, Mme. 
Jomelli, Mme. Kirby-Lunn; pianists, 
Josef Hofmann, Carlo Buonamici, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni; violinists, Mischa Elman 
and Sylvain Noack, and ’cellist, Heinrich 
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A QUARTET OF OPERATIC STARS 

Miss Emmy Destinn (Photo by Aime Dupont), Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House 

Leo Slezak {Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio), Dramatic Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House 

Andre Caplet, the new French Conductor of the Boston Opera House 

Arturo Toscanini (Photo by Aime Dupont), the distinguished conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House 
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Warnke. Mr. Warnke shares with Mr. 
Schroeder the first desk of the ’cellos in the 
orchestra. Mr. Noack is second concert- 
master. 

The orchestra will make the usual five 
monthly tours to New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
and in January will give concerts in Pitts- 
burg, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Syracuse and Troy. 

At his first two concerts of the New 
York Symphony Society, October 28 and 
30 at the New Theatre, Walter Damrosch 
introduced to America Felix Berber, 
the German violinist. Mr. Berber is 
thirty-nine years old. Hans von Buelow 
influenced him toward a career in music, 
although he evinced talent for painting. 
His taste for the latter was still sufficiently 
strong in 1885 to call him from music 
study at the Leipzig Conservatory for 
a year. He was made concert-master of 
the Gewandhaus orchestra in 1898, and 
first professor of the violin at the Royal 
Academy of Music in Munich in 1904. 
Two years later he became Marteau’s 
successor in the Conservatory of Geneva. 

The New York Symphony Society will 
give eight Friday afternoon concerts and 
sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
New Theatre, six Young People’s Sym- 
phony concerts on Saturday afternoons 
at Carnegie Hall, and five concerts at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. There 
will also be concerts at Orange, Montclair, 
Yonkers and two Western tours. 

The novelties which Mr. Damrosch 
will play during the coming season are: 
“Symphonic Waltz” by Mr. Stock, con- 
ductor of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
Chicago; Debussy’s “Iberia,” one of 
three compositions in his new suite 
“Images”; a symphony by Henry Rabaud, 
now a conductor of the Opera at Paris; 
a Rondo and Rhapsody of “Joyous 
Wanderings,” by Hugo Kaun; a “Chamber 
Symphony” by Paul Juon, and the Third 
Symphony of Henry Hadley, to be con- 
ducted by the composer. Mr. Hadley 
is conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra. 

At the concerts of October 28 and 30 
at the New Theatre, Mr. Damrosct played 
for the first time in America Delius’ 
English Rhapsody, “Briggs Fair.” His 
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novelties November 6 were a Symphonic 
Poem by the Englishman Wallace, and 
Saint-Saens’ March, “Occident and 
Orient.” 

Arnold Volpe, conductor of the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, will make composi- 
tions by Americans the feature of his 
season of concerts in New York. He will 
play Edgar Stillman-Kelly’s “Macbeth,” 
and Arthur Farwell’s “The Domain of 
Hurakan” (both in manuscript), for the 
first time at any concert. Henry Hadley’s 
“In Bohemia,” and MacDowell’s “Indian 
Suite” are also announced. 

In Boston, Mr. Longy has selected for 
performance by the club of wind instru- 
ment players that bears his name, a list 
of French pieces in which novelties are 
named from Woollett, Moreau, Dukas, 
Debussy, Dvorak and Reuschel. A sere- 
nade in B flat by Mozart is to be played, 
which is rarely performed through its de- 
mand for two basset horns. The basset 
horn is an instrument resembling the low 
register of the clarinet in tone, and sound- 
ing a fifth deeper than played. 

For the two concerts of the Boston 
Orchestral Club, Mr. Longy has chosen a 
list of novelties in French orchestral 
music from Dukas, Saint-Saens, Lazzari, 
Erlanger, Debussy and others. Mrs. 
Richard J. Hall, a highly accomplished 
performer upon the saxophone, is president 
and patroness of the organization. The 
players are between seventy and eighty in 
number, and are both amateur and pro- 
fessional musicians. 

The Barrere Ensemble, the choir of 
wood-wind players in New York, organized 
and directed by George Barrere, the ad- 
mirable first flute of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give three concerts 
this season. A novelty in their prospectus 
is a Suite in B flat by Richard Strauss, 
which will be played for the first time in 
America. The work is in manuscript. It is 
for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four 
horns, two bassoons and contra-bassoon. 

The Worcester (Massachusetts) music 
festival brought out on September 29 
Part I of Granville Bantock’s “Omar 
Khayyam.” The soloists were as follows: 
“The Beloved,” Margaret Keyes; “The 
Poet,” Berrick von Norden; ‘The Phi- 
losopher,” Frederick Weld. 
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AN INTERESTING GRAND OPERA GROUP 
1—Lydia Lipkowska (Photo by Chickering) 2—Alice Nielsen (Photo by Chickering) 8—Carmen Melis (Photo 
copyright by Midekin Studio) 4—Frances Alda (Copyright by A. Dupont) 5—George Baklanoff 6—Maurice 
Renaud (Copyright by MidekinStudio) 7—-Mary Garden 8—Maria Gay (Copyright by A. Dupont) 9—Oscar 
Hammerstein (All photos by courtesy of the New England Magazine) 
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An orchestra of Sixty men from the 
Boston Symphony played. Arthur Mees 
conducted. 

Granville Bantock has been identified 
with Birmingham, England, as a choral 
and orchestral conductor and as a teacher. 
He was born in London, the son of an 
eminent British surgeon, and is now forty- 
two years old. Ill-health at a critical 
moment deterred him from entering the 
Indian Civil Service. He tried a course 
in chemical engineering, but could not 
evade music. The Orient, its people and 
atmosphere have been a considerable in- 
spiration in his composing. He has 
written orchestral and choral works and 
songs. He is now engaged upon his work 
“Scenes from the Life of Christ.” ‘“Geth- 
semane,” the first of these, completed in 
1898, was performed for the first time at 
the festival of the Three Choirs at Glou- 
cester, England, in September. 

Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam”’ is divided 
into three parts, each permitting of sepa- 
rate performance. Part I, done at 
Worcester, is a setting of the first fifty- 
four quatrains of the Rubaiyat, the last 
beginning, ‘“Waste not your hour.” 

This first part was performed for the 
first time at any concert at the Birming- 
ham (England) festival October 4, 1906. 
It was performed by the London Choral 
Society, Arthur Flagge, conductor, in 
May and again in September of last year. 
The same society did the work entire, 
Parts I, II and III in February. 

The program’ book of the Worcester 
festival, and several newspapers in Boston, 
made the statement that the “present 
performance (at Worcester) was the first 
complete one in this country.” Literally 
the statement is no doubt true. Part I 
was given, however, April 28, 1908, at 
the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, by the 
Brooklyn Choral Society, T. Bath Glasson, 
conductor. William C. Carl was organist. 
The Brooklyn Orchestral Society played. 
The soloists were Genevieve Wheat, 
Cecil James and Andreas Schneider. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Glasson, who, in reply to my inquiry as to 
how much of the work his society sang, 
writes: “The performance of Part I of 
Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ was prac- 
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tically given in its entirety save for a few 
minor cuts.” At the time of the concert, 
Granville Bantock wrote Mr. Glasson as 
follows: “I wish I could see you in person 
and thank you for the introduction of 
my ‘Omar Khayyam’ in America.” By 
reason of the composer’s own words, it 
would appear that Mr. Glasson and his 
society should share a few crumbs of 
credit. : 

Even acknowledging the difficulty of 
avoiding monotony in a text as frankly 
philosophical and undramatic as are the 
Rubaiyat, the work itself was disappoint- 
ing. Bantock has at times caught the 
glow, the languor and the fragrance of 
Omar’s imagery as Fitzgerald has repro- 
duced it in English verse. More often he 
has allowed the repetition and the tedium 
of his personal idiosyncrasies of style to 
stamp his pages commonplace. It was 
not altogether apparent how successful 
he had transcribed the note of rapture 
and passion. Miss Keyes and Mr. von 
Norden were to be commended for the 
lyric beauty and the understanding which 
marked their singing. 

The work was performed on Thursday 
night. Mr. Mees and the members of the 
orchestra deserve great praise for giving 
so worthy a rendition notwithstanding 
the fact that through a blunder on the 
part of foreign publishers, a section of the 
orchestral parts was omitted, and the 
rehearsals of the orchestra were thus de- 
layed until the preceding Tuesday. The 
singing of the chorus showed excellent 
quality and balance of voices and careful 
preparation in learning the work. 

Part I of Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam” 
will be done this winter in Boston, by the 
Cecilia Society with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Max Fiedler will conduct. 

St. Paul takes its music seriously. It 
appears that matrons in that city de- 
manded that a manager proposing to 
present Mme. Cavalieri should cancel 
her contract at once, charging that well- 
esteemed persons should not attend a 
musical entertainment at which she ap- 
peared. These excellent ladies stipulated 
that the manager should engage Mme. 
Alda. Mme. Alda is now Mrs. Gatti- 
Cazassa. 
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By EDWARD HALE BRUSH 


S a part of a national movement 
to extend the influence of hu- 
mane teaching, the American 
Humane Education Society has 

begun the establishment of traveling 
libraries in different parts of the country. 
The books will be sent for the most part 
into rural districts and will be circulated 
principally through the local school boards, 
entirely without charge to the readers— 
the custodians, of course, being held re- 
sponsible to the society for their proper 
use. The books have been chosen by a 
committee composed of the president of 
the society, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, of 
Boston; Mrs. Huntington Smith, of 
Boston; Dr. Albert Leffingwell, of New 
York; Miss Sarah J. Eddy, of Rhode 
Island, and Mrs. Mary F. Lowell, of 
Pennsylvania. The list of books, thirty 
in all, includes Dr. John Brown’s “Rab 
and His Friends”; “Jonathan and David,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; “Little Broth- 
ers to the Bear,” by Dr. William J. Long; 
“A Boy I Knew,” by Laurence Hutton; 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” by 
Ernest Thompson Seton; ‘Concerning 
Cats,”’ by Helen M. Winslow, and “Horses 
Nine,” by Sewell Ford. Also the latter 
author’s very latest book called “Just 
Horses,” a volume of tales which makes a 
strong appeal for the horse and also con- 
tains some splendid humors. The committee 
will form branches of the organization in 
various states to work against the spirit 
of wanton cruelty to animals and create 
sentiment in favor of public school teach- 
ing on the subject. 


affected her. 


Sewell Ford’s “Horses Nine” is several 
years old, but continues to be one of the 
books most often called for at the libraries. 
Meanwhile Mr. Ford has created ‘Shorty 
McCabe,” who lives for the reading world 
in several books and is still ‘‘on the job,” 
acquainting us with the way he sees life 
and the queer people in the world. An- 
other likable fellow, “Cherub Devine,’’ re- 
cently sprang from Mr. Ford’s imagination 
into the midst of an admiring public. He 
is perhaps hardly as original a fellow as 
Shorty, or so much in a class by himself, 
but his adventures in Wall Street and 
among swell society on Long Island are 
diverting and serve to furnish expression 
to some quaintly humorous passages 
bearing on what constitutes “‘good society.” 

Mr. Ford is a native of Maine, and he 
got his Greek and Latin at an academy in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, but his literary 
career has been chiefly identified with 
New York, and he makes his home in 
Hackensack, New Jersey. His character 
studies have given him a distinct place 
in American literature, and he is still a 
comparatively young man, though he has 
a boy in college. He was looking over the 
proofs of some of Shorty’s clever sayings 
one day when a dear old female relative 
dropped into his den. He exp'‘ained to 
her what he was at work on and read to 
her what he thought were some of the best 
hits in the book. He couldn’t help laugh- 
ing even at some of his own jokes, and 
after a time looked up to see how they 
The dear lady’s face was 
as glum as a funeral. 
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DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY OF HUMANE FAME 


“What’s the matter, Aunt, don’t you 
like it?’”’ asked Ford. 

“Like itl!” exclaimed the good old soul, 
“why, Sewell, I’m shocked, painfully 
shocked. To think that you’ve been 
consorting with such low people as pugi- 
lists! I actually believe you’ve been to 
horse races, too.” 


This has been the busy season for 
orators at the dedication of monuments. 
The poets have been busy, also, and one 
of them, dear old Will Carleton, whose 
“Farm Ballads” have drawn so many 
tears and made so many smiles, read a 
poem in his old familiar vein at the dedi- 
cation of the equestrian statue of General 
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Custer at Monroe, Michigan. This statue, 
by E. C. Potter, has been highly praised 
and will be interesting alike for its artistic 


value and its historic associations. An- 


other hero has recently been honored, too, 
this time one of the heroes of the forum 
rather than the battlefield, Henry Clay, a 
statue of whom was erected in Lexington, 
Kentucky. The Clay statue is by Charles 
J. Mulligan, of Chicago, and is a strong 
conception of the great statesman claimed 
as her most illustrious son by the Blue 
Grass State. It cost $10,000 and was 
erected under the auspices of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and of the local 
lodge of Masons, Clay having belonged 
to that order, An interesting feature of 
the unveiling ceremonies was the presence 
of Mrs. Thomas H. Clay, wife of a grand- 
son of Clay. 

An event of Independence Day was the 
unveiling at Court House Square, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, of a monument in 
honor of General Philip Sheridan. It is 
one of the most imposing pieces of statuary 
in the country. The dedicatory oration 
was delivered by General James R. 
O’Beirne, of New York, who served with 
the Irish Rifles of that city during the 


Civil War, was promoted for heroic con- . 


duct, later receiving a medal of honor and 
being brevetted a brigadier-general. Still 
another monument to a Civil War hero 
is that dedicated in June at Cold Harbor, 
Virginia, in remembrance of Colonel 
Peter A. Porter and the men who fell 
with him in the battle at that place. 
Half a hundred survivors of the Eighth 
New York Heavy Artillery participated in 
the ceremonies, and Confederates who 
fought them also took part. One of the 
speakers was ex-Congressman Peter A. 
Porter, of Niagara Falls, New York. 
* * * 

In recent years we have had automo- 
biles and wireless telegraphy in fiction, 
and now comes the flying machine. “Vir- 
ginia of the Air Lanes,” by Herbert Quick, 
“a story of the day, the hour and the 
minute,” as the publishers tell us, is 
rivaling in interest “Danbury Rodd, 
Aviator,” by Frederick Palmer. And 
then there is that junior at Harvard, 
Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, who won the 
Floyd McKim Garrison memorial prize 


of $100 for the best poem written by a 
Harvard student with his verses entitled 
“The Conquest of the Air.” One critic 
thinks that “not since Kipling’s ‘Re- 
cessional’ has there been given us so fine 
a poem.” Some of the stanzas run: 


With a thunder-driven heart 
And the shimmer of new wings, 
I, a worm that was, upstart; 
King of kings! 
I have heard the singing stars, 
I have watched the sunset die, 
As I burst the lucent bars. 
Of the sky. 





SEWELL FORD 
Soaring from the clinging sod, 
First and foremost of my race, 
Other winged men may come, 
Pierce the heavens, chart the sky, 


Sound an echo to my drum 
Ere they die. 


I alone have seen the earth, 
— fetters swept aside, 
In the glory of new birth— 
Deified! 


Danbury Rodd is a kind of Arabian 
Nights hero in the wonders he performs 
in his aeroplane, and yet there is realism 
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in it all. Palmer took his man up 4000 
feet in his heavier-than-air flying machine, 
an almost unbelievable performance at the 
time the story was written, but a number 
of the birdmen went twice that high at the 
Belmont Park aviation tournament and a 
European has made a record of over 9000 
feet. Speaking of how he happened to 
write his latest story, Palmer says: 
“Orville Wright made his big flight, so 





CONGRESSMAN ANDREW J. PETERS 
of Massachusetts 


I decided to make some imaginary flights, 
at first, for the fun of the thing. Once 
started I became interested. I watched men 
fly, literally fly, as the seagulls do in the air 
plane of a steamer, not moving a wing and 
then cutting down through the air. I read 
Sir Hiram Maxim’s principles of aviation 
and found that he watched the seagulls, 
too. I talked to Frenchmen who told me 
what they saw and what they felt up in 
the air. I got impressions from high 
angles, although I’ve gone up in a flying 
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machine only once. It is that first lifting 
up that gets hold of me, and the man 
who first succeeded in doing it was my 
inspiration.” 

* * 

One of the Republican members of the 
Massachusetts Congressional delegation 
made this comment on a great and grow- 
ing evil of our public life, which is perhaps 
the largest factor in making our government 
the most expensive in the world: 

“Our constituents,” said the Congress- 
man, “want us to do something for them, 
and so long as we get our hands in the 
Treasury they do not care. The man who 
gets a large appropriation for something 
in his own district achieves popularity, 
no matter what his conduct may be in 
regard to general legislation.” 

Which is lamentably true. Every 
member of Congress wants to be popular 
and the government spends lots of money 
which might as well be spent in one place 
as another. Consequently much time 
is spent in reaching for the “pork barrel.” 
The Representative who doesn’t crowd 
up with the rest to get his share is apt to 
be called ‘‘no use” by a certain element of 
his constituents. This sketch is of a man 
who has always refused on general prin- 
ciples to crowd up to the “pork barrel” 
because he believes that a Congressman 
has more important things to attend to. 

Andrew James Peters, a Democrat, 
represents the eleventh Massachusetts 
district, which comprises that part of the 
city of Boston called Brighton, Allston, 
the Back Bay, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, 
and Roslindale. It is a district including 
all ranks of life and a constituency of 
varied and divergent ideas on politics 
and on everything else. It is always an 
interesting district politically to watch. 

Originally drafted for a Republican 
stronghold, the eleventh Massachusetts 
votes with the G. O. P. consistently and 
handsomely in presidential and guber- 
natorial contests, but in the Congressional 
contests the Democrats have prevailed 
by the sheer political strength of their 
nominees. First they sent John A. Sulli- 
van down to Washington—one of the 
ablest and most popular men who ever 
represented Boston in Congress, at present 
chairman of the Boston Finance Commis- 
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sion. Mr. Peters followed him and has 
made an equally notable position. 

His speech on the Catholic claims, 
which attracted attention all over the 
country, his work on Insular Affairs, and 
his fight against the abuse of child labor 
made a position for Mr. Peters in the front 
rank of the younger members of the 
Sixtieth Congress. Typhoid fever dis- 
abled him for a time at the end of the 
second session and kept him from any 
active work until the very last days of his 
campaign. His record spoke for him, how- 
ever, and he was again elected over Lane. 

Mr. Peters’ excellent work has been 
maintained in the Sixty-first Congress. 
His work on the Tariff, the Railroad Bill, 
and especially the Weeks Bill for a White 
Mountain Forest Reserve has been ap- 
preciated. At the close of the Special 
Tariff Session he was promoted to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which. framed the Railroad 
Bill and is one of the four leading com- 
mittees of the House. 

Mr. Peters’ record and character are 
of the solid sort which should place him 
high in the reorganized and newly power- 
ful Democracy which will arise if the 
Republicans lose control in the next 
Congressional elections. The eleventh 
district Democrats have a strong candidate 
at hand. The chances for a Republican 
representative from Boston was quashed 
by the re-nomination of Mr. Peters. 

: * * * ‘ 

John D. Rockefeller is seventy-one, 
and is getting to an age where he looks at 
life more from the standpoint of the 
philosopher than the money-mgker. It 
is this phase of his character that one 
notices most in the bust of the richest man 
in the world, just completed by William 
Couper, of New York. Mr. Couper is 
famed for his excellence in the modeling 
of portrait works and some of the most 
notable things of the kind in the country 
are from his studio. This bust of Rocke- 
feller will naturally be much talked about 
and it deserves to be, not only because 
it portrays a rich man, but because of 
its art and its truth. 

ee eee 

Congressman Don C. Edwards repre- 

sents one of the three Kentucky moun- 
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tain districts—and he represents it well. 
He secured the passage of more bills last 
term than any man in Congress. Wash- 
ington likes him immensely, and so do 
the people in his district—but, notwith- 
standing all this, Mr. Edwards is having 
the fight of his life to retain his seat. 
And it is all because Governor Goebel 
was shot many years ago. Incidental to 
that famous shooting affair Caleb Powers 
languished eight years in jail, and was 
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finally pardoned by Governor Wilson. 
Most everybody felt that the Governor 
would pardon Powers, and that was one 
of the reasons he was elected by a good 
majority. But that wasn’t vindication 
enough for Powers, and about the time 
he got out of jail he started running for 
Congress, and his slogan is “Eight Years 
in Jail; seven years in Congress”—the 
atter part of the epigram (if it can be 
called that) applies to Congressman 
Edwards. Powers is evidently undaunted 
by his long confinement and has been 
canvassing the Congressional district. It 
is claimed that he endeavored to take 
snap judgment by having the primaries 
called early before Mr. Edwards could 
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return from Washington to make his 
campaign; but the Congressional Com- 
mittee met and by practically a full vote 
set the primaries for September 15. 
There are nineteen big counties in the 
district, and Congressman Edwards is 
campaigning in them. The county seats 
of only about a half dozen of these 
counties can be reached by train, and for 
the most part the people can be met only 
by going on horse back. But Congress- 
man Edwards has “hit the trail,’ and it 
will take him most of the time for three 
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months in the saddle, to see all the re- 
gions of his constituency. A sample trip 
will be his ride of seventy-five miles from 
the railroad to speak at Hyden, the county 
seat of Leslie County. 

Some people think it is a snap to be a 
Congressman, but when a Representative 
has to go up against the kind of proposi- 
tion Mr. Edwards has to meet, after seven 
years of faithful, and somewhat distin- 
guished service, to save his scalp for no 
other reason than to meet an appeal to 
the sympathies of the voters—then any 
semblance to the place being a sinecure 
rapidly fades out of sight. 

Mr. Edwards has made his record in 
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Congress because of the careful, conser- 
vative manner in which he handles public 
business. He is inclined to be somewhat 
non-committal, and has a high regard for 
the opinions of his constituency, and 
seeks their advice and consults their 
interests in all important matters. He 
makes a good speech, and is popular 
among all classes. Powers is described 
as more talkative and inclined to be im- 
pulsive, but both men are first-class 
fighters, and every mountain trail and 
every cabin in all that broad district 
will be the scene of their activities during 
the present canvass. Irrespective of what 
merits Mr. Powers may possess he would 
hardly create any spontaneous enthu- 
siasm in Washington, if he should win, 
and the personal strength and faithful ser- 
vice of Edwards are an asset to Kentucky 
and the district that he represents that 
would far outweigh all the sentiment that 
attaches to the Powers claims. Most 
people are glad that Powers has his liberty, 
because it is the general impression that 
he was unjustly imprisoned; but the idea 
in Kentucky that Washington might share 
any of the sentimentality connected with 
the unfortunate Goebel affair is to say 
the least absurd. Edwards has won his 
spurs and made a good record—no new 
man can replace him until he has ac- 
quired long experience and made his place 
here by hard work. 
* * a 

There has been some controversy during 
the past year over the Speaker of the 
House, but concerning Marlin E. Olmsted, 
often termed the “assistant Speaker,” 
there has been no dispute. Mr. Olmsted 
has been in the House continuously since 
the Fifty-fifth Congress. His constit- 
uency has so thoroughly appreciated his 
valuable services that he has usually been 
returned without serious opposition. He 
has recently been unanimously renomi- 
nated for the Sixty-second Congress, his 
district being the Eighteenth Pennsyl- 
vania, and comprising the counties of 
Dauphin, Lebanon and Cumberland. 

Mr. Olmsted has been the leading 
figure in solving as many perplexing 
problems of legislative government as 
any man in Congress. Prior to entering 
Congress he enjoyed a large and lucrative 
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practice in the law, and in his extensive 
work in the state and federal courts attained 
special distinction in cases involving 
questions of constitutional law. He has 
at all times devoted himself to his con- 
gressional duties with the same fidelity 
and enthusiasm that had been his custom 
in the practice of his profession. When 
he made his first speech in’ Congress it 
was during the passage of the Dingley 
Bill, and James S. Sherman, now Vice- 
President of the United States, was in 
the Chair. Since that day Mr. Olmsted 
has perhaps decided more nice parlia- 
mentary questions than any other member 
of the House, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Sherman and the Speakers them- 
selves, for he early became acknowledged 
authority of first importance in parlia- 
mentary law, and has mastered the in- 
tricacies of this essential of legislative 
government so thoroughly that Speaker 
Henderson gave to him the credit of being 
the best parliamentarian in the House 
and frequently called him to preside over 
the House in Committee of the Whole, 
when important measures were pending. 
Speaker Cannon followed the same course, 
and one of the numerous assignments 
made by the Speaker to Mr. Olmsted was 
to preside over the House for several 
weeks, while the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill was being considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The members 
have always liked Mr. Olmsted’s manner 
of presiding, on account of his absolute 
fairness, his quick and clear compre- 
hension of the proceedings, and his firm 
but courteous mastery of the conflicting 
problems in which a presiding officer is 
constantly involved. , 
Congressman Olmsted is chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, and 
prepared, reported and secured the pass- 
age in the House of a new constitution for 
Porto. Rico. Last year, when difficulties 
arose in the Island requiring the enact- 
ment of special legislation, he prepared 
and secured the passage of what is known 
as the ‘‘Olmsted Act,” and the wisdom 
of the measure has been proven by the 
eminently satisfactory results obtained 
under it. In this broad field of his con- 
gressional work he also assisted in the 
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enactment of the existing laws for the 
government of the Philippines, and as a 
member of the Committee on Revision of 
Laws was an important factor in preparing 
a code for the government of Alaska. In 
the intricate problems with which the 
administration has had to contend in 
shaping the destinies of the United States 
possessions, he has been looked upon as 
one of the nation’s best informed and 
most thoroughly equipped authorities, 
and his advice and aid have been con- 
stantly sought in the development of our 
national policies toward our dependencies. 

That fairness and justice have actuated 
his motives during his whole congressional 
life, is shown not only in reference to our 
governmental fpclicies, but in his work 
while chairman of the Committee on 
Elections. He occupied this position for 
a number of years, and disposed of eon- 
tested seats in Congress with such legal 
ability and eminent fairness as to win the 
approbation of Democrats and Republicans 
alike. The Committee under his guidance 
was absolutely removed from any sem- 
blance of party influence or prejudice, and 
became a tribunal in which contestants 
were given all the rights and privileges 
usually found in the highest courts of the 
land, and although Mr. Olmsted is a 
staunch Republican his record shows that 
the greater number of decisions made by 
him has favored the Democrats over his 
own party. That his position was un- 
assailable in all these contests was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the House 
never failed in a single instance to approve 
his recommendations. 

At the time of the Swayne Impeachment 
proceedings Congressman Olmsted acted 
as one of the managers on the part of the 
House, and argued the case before the 
United States Senate. He is not one of 
the kind who resorts to imaginative 
flights of oratory, or the picturesque 
juggling of words, but is a most forceful 
and effective speaker, ever ready in de- 
bate, and unfailing in commanding the 
respect and attention of his auditors. 
Senator Daniel, of Virginia, who listened 
to his presentation of the Swayne case, 
declared that it was ‘‘the best argument 
I ever heard in a juridical case.” 
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JHE season is at 
hand when folks 























turn from the exe- 

cution of things material to— 
the purchase of them! Every year an 
increasing number of talking machines 
are bought, generally because the pur- 
chaser believes “it will be so amusing!” 
A word, then, on the evolution of the 
talking machine and its sphere. 

Not so long ago, leading opera singers 
and musicians looked askance at the 
phonograph people who asked to record 
their work. The talking machine was a 
refuge for the comic song and ridiculous 
recitation. What a revolution has taken 
place! Melba, Bernhardt, Slezak—all the 
leading artists of grand opera, besides the 
representative musicians and actors of the 
world—are now heard universally through 
its medium; from an amusement it has 
been converted into an important phase 
of education. 

And this educational value is diversified. 
For instance, a certain young friend who 
aims to be a “real pianist” finds in the 
records by the masters of that instrument, 
excellent material for study. The violinist 
likewise. The aspirant for Grand Opera 
has for some time taken advantage of the 
opportunity afforded in renditions by the 
greatest artists of the operatic stage. 
The schoolboy: knows, through such 
‘organizations as Sousa’s, Prince’s and 
Pryor’s bands, a good march when he 
hears it; and the house of ‘“‘informals” 
has a never-failing orchestra with dance- 
music of the best. possible variety. 

He who is not “musical”—if such an 
individual there be—is at least elevated 
from a ten-cent-music-hall taste, and 
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Ss cannot escape from a general 
course of musical education 
in the passing. 
* * * 
Of late, Bert Williams, the colored 


comedian, has been getting an immense 
amount of publicity through the press. 
Few people can forget Williams & Walker, 
who kept theater-going America amused 
for some dozen years. Since entering the 
world of vaudeville, Williams’ genuine 
humor has placed him in the front rank 
of comedians, and the Columbia company 
is fortunate in securing his exclusive 
contract. This month he offers “Con- 
stantly,” and “I’ll Lend You Everything 
I’ve Got Except My Wife,” both perfectly 
recorded. 

Some exceptionally good instrumental 
selections are on the list: The Stehl String 
Quartette has done superb work on Von 
Gluck’s gavotte “Paris and Helena.” 
George Stehl, of the quartette, gives 
“Humoresque” as a violin solo on the 
other face. 

The four movements of the Peer Gynt 
Suite are completed this month by Prince’s 
Orchestra. Part III is “Anitra’s Dance,” 
an achievement performed by string. 

A piccolo duet is something of a novelty. 
One of the best of Mayr’s polkas has been 
arranged for two piccolos, and the record- 
ing has called for high-class work. In 
the dancing world, the three-step has been 
stepping up toward popularity in triple- 
quick time. Prince’s Orchestra is excel- 
lent in ‘The Gypsy,” Louis Ganne’s 
dance written to this time. The other 
side of the record gives “O Susanna,’ an 
especially catchy schottische. Columbia 
owners who are making a collection of 
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dance music will wish to note the number, 
A5228. 

A good ‘“semi-high-class” ballad is 
Morse’s “If This Rose Told you All It 
Knows,” sung by Henry Burr. It is on 
the record with Behrend’s popular 
“Daddy,” sung by Miss Merle Tillotson. 

The lists of two and four-minute in- 
destructibles contain some good: music— 
a variety shifting from Strauss’s “Persian 
March” and Selden & Ingraham’s “All 
That I Ask of You is Love,” to “Snyder, 
Does Your Mother Know You’re Out?” 

* * * 

This weather is just the time for a rol- 
licking jig of any kind. ‘‘Buck Dance 
Medley” on the Edison list is a welcome 
number this month. John Kimmble has 
“a way with him” on the accordion, and 
there will be a heavy run on amberol 
record No. 553. There’s another good jig 
record among the Standards—‘‘Highland 
Whiskey and Craig’s Reel’’—played by 
that talented old violinist of Scottish 
folk-dance fame, William Craig. 

A violin, flute and harp record has been 
arranged for Schubert’s famous ‘‘Sere- 
nade,” by the Venetian Instrumental Trio. 
Classical music is this; the trio are masters 
of their instruments. 

A fantasy from ‘‘The Fortune Teller” 
is sure to be popular; a number of Victor 
Herbert’s admirers call it quite the best 
of his comic operas. The Edison public 
is furnished with the popular ‘Any Little 
Girl, That’s a Nice Little Girl, Is the 
Right Little Girl for Me,” by Ada Jones 
and Chorus. Miss Jones has always been 
good in that sort of thing. Bessie Wynn 
is as winsome as ever in “I’d Love to, 
But I Won’t,” a clever bit of serio-comic 
song. 

Many of the Edison owners look forward 
with particular interest to the descriptive 
record offered by the Peerless Quartet. 
“Shipwreck and Rescue” this month con- 
veys a more realistic impression than the 
moving-picture show—all advantages with 
the latter. 

The Bernhardt record is Racine’s 
“Phedre—La Declaration.” Slezak renders 
a timely Flotow melody, the Serenade in 
“Stradella.” Opera goers who heard it 
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at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
season will welcome it in permanent form. 
* * * 

Seventeen Melba records—seventeen 
roles from the greatest successes in the 
career of perhaps the most famous of all 
prima donnas—is an achievement for which 
the Victor company deserves hearty con- 
gratulation. They have brought the 
entire series out in one month’s list, and 
I can think of no more charming and 
unique holiday gift than a set of these 
Melba records. The scope of the work 
includes ‘Traviata,’ ‘Faust,” ‘Lucia,” 
“Boheme,” ‘Otello,’ “Tosca” and others 
of the most famous operas. Too much 
cannot be said of the superb quality of 
the records; and no more educative or 
charming entertainment could be planned 
than an evening of Melba in this wonder- 
ful collection. 

Melba brought with her to America one 
of Australia’s most famous flute players, 
John Lemmone, who will play the obbligati 
to the numbers sung on her tour. He has 
given the Victor people two flute solos— 
Spindler’s ‘The Spinning Wheel” and 
Wetzger’s ‘“‘By the Brook.” 

In the excellent list of double-faced 
records, No. 16652 gives a _ personal 
favorite, the “Ciribiribin,” that charming 
waltz of Pestalozza’s. The Victor catalog 
already lists it instrumentally, but the 
vocal rendition, by Mme. Lia Bianca, adds 
to it in every way. 

Schubert admirers will become ecstatic 
over the announcement that the famous 
unfinished “Symphony in B Minor’ has 
been recorded. This is the beautiful 
fragment which Heutenbrenner, Schubert’s 
bosom friend, concealed so long after the 
composer’s death. The Victor Light 
Opera Company has gone in for Grand 
Opera,-and “Gems from Martha” on 
the list for the month fully justifies the 
step from the comic and light. 

It seems a long time since I heard a 
Lauder record, and “Queen Among the 
Heather” and “A Trip to Inverary,” are 
welcome indeed. They, with a few records 
on the double-face list, give just enough 
in the lighter vein to make an altogether 
excellent and w'll-balanced list. 
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ILD liberty develops iron. con- 

science,” says Emerson. The 

use alone in America of this 

dictum at the present time 
would engender hope regarding the politics 
of the nation; when, however, the situa- 
tion is such as to warrant definitely the 
expectation of a near exemplification of 
that dictum, it can surely be felt that, 
whatever caused the wild liberty, the iron 
conscience, being such an attribute of 
sterling worth in national evolution, 
justifies the foregoing of any vulgar 
emphasizing of the personal obloquy 
earned by those who conducted the wild 
liberty, although such conscience is de- 
veloped for denouncing the reprehensible 
in that liberty. It is just as right to 
acknowledge an indirect benefit as a 
direct one. The opportunity for charity 
is implied in all action. 

It is the observing of the approach of 
an indirect benefit on the above lines 
which prompts the sentiments of the 
English writer of this article. Being ac- 
customed as he is to the serious manner 
of British politics, he is glad to find that 
America is proving its possession of that 
same Anglo-Saxon trait of weighty reason- 
ing in legislation which is really essential 
to the settling in a fast place in history 
of any nation. To state that American 
politics have been regarded in Great 
Britain as characterized by wild liberty 
will not be thought by Americans a harsh 
judgment, because the stern treatment 
which they themselves are beginning to 
mete out to their own national policies 
bears out the idea influencing that state- 
ment. The writer’s thought, all the same, 
is not that things American are becoming 
English, neither is it his desire that they 
should become such. He would show that 
he believes that America aspires to being 
a great factor in the current world-move- 
ment for the conservation of social po- 
tentialities, and that it is now in process 


of adjusting itself to that position, its 
method covering a strict self-discipline 
concerning its action at home toward that 
conservation. It originated on inde- 
pendence of private thought; it will fully 
come to its own on independence of social 
scope. Indirectly, the wildness which 
came amongst the liberty in private 
thought, undeniably comprehending ~as 
it did all kinds of selfish ways, has pro- 
duced in the country all kinds of demands 
for an absolute centralization of all kinds 
of resources, for the purpose of the whole 
nation establishing the operation in itself 
of the great principle of social integration, 
that quality which blends in due propor- 
tion individualistic and collectivistic forces 
and makes a nation sound in entity, un- 
hindered in outlook, and congruent to 
international constructiveness. 

The English style of political procedure 
so often being shaped by regard for pre- 
cedent, or touched with reserve, or directed 
by leisureliness, the piquant style of all 
American political action could be viewed 
by a progressive Englishman in no other 
way than as affording just that sensation 
of live contact with the urge of instant 
developments which gives a_ specially 
practical zest to legislation. Finding, how- 
ever, that piquant style used in vari- 
ous cases for objects of self-interest— 
such cases being not a few—the cause of 
the nation at large having, at the same time, 
to be but a plaything, he must aver 
that liberty of legislative thought, for 
which, rightly, that style exists, has been 
superseded in many places by license of 
private desire—by a wild liberty. News- 
paper disclosures of trusts preparing 
schedules which end in becoming acts 
for putting more unnecessary taxes in 
their coffers; chicanery which obtains 
political power—as pseudo-moralizing, 
now becoming a vogue; factional fights 
at times of election; political machines 
which negotiate for administration re- 
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gardless of the merits of the case but 
mindful of the financiers who back them 
for their own commercial ends, policies 
which retard the social amelioration of the 
poor for the sake of material gain from 
highly productive speculation in crowded 
districts, distinct reactionary tactics to- 
ward progress because of partisan jealousy 
—often showing itself in rank personalities 
in Congress; definite bribery to get elected 
to Congress—what are these but evidences 
of abuse of personal freedom, of license 
which goes beyond the limit of the inde- 
pendence of republican citizenship by 
trespassing on the same independence 
of others? Injustice, self-aggrandizement, 
and evil-mindedness in individualistic 
forces are taking liberties with the col- 
lectivistic forces, thus showing the wild 
disposition which cares nothing about 
principle and consequently does not 
consider that the tendency of its proceed- 
ings is destructive to itself and its sur- 
roundings because its action does not 
belong to the centralization of resources 
for the conservation of social potentialities. 

One of the surest evidences that iron 
conscience is at work is the fact that 
party distinction is not being followed in 
the determination to end the anomaly 
of many congressional rules being nothing 
more than factional tools. A_ general 
combination of the forces of righteous- 
ness has brought forward a movement 
which reveals altogether a new set of 
conditions in American public policy. 
To entitle it is only of secondary im- 
portance, but its designations of “In- 
surgency,” ‘The New Nationalism,” 
“Progressivism,”’ “The Square Deal,” 
“Progressive Republicanism,” and ‘Pro- 
gressive Democratic Policy,” compared 
with those which are used to mean its 
objects of attack—namely, “Corruption,” 
“Bossism,” “Bribery,” ‘Reactionary 
Policy,” “Standpatting,” ‘Muckraking,” 
and ‘The Special Interests’ settle the 
matter once and for all as having a straight 
moral issue. The country has developed 
a nausea for sham, bluff, selfishness, 
jealousy, craft, graft, and injustice in 
political circles. 

The writer is able to feel that the nation 
is getting to business in deadly earnest. 
In the first place, the fervent enthusiasm 
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for public denunciation of corruption in 
politics indicates a concerted onslaught 
of it. Next, the continued steadiness of 
public interest for the one subject amongst 
the daily news shows that there is every 
prospect that the spasmodic nature of 
past American interest is becoming in- 
conspicuous. Then, the outspokenness 
of newspapers, as the Seatile (Washington) 
Post Intelligencer, as to their prosecuting 
an independent policy because the “‘stern 
logic of events has made it plain that the 
people of today look to a newspaper for 
broader leadership than the old party 
organ could afford,” this demand for 
‘Gndependence of thought and opinion 
on the part of newspapers” being ‘‘too 
insistent, too strong, too just to be ig- 
nored,” there can be no doubt that a 
campaign of direct impartial dealing with 
existing conditions is in progress. Vic- 
tories, too, are happening: elections are 
showing indisputably where sympathy 
is; those who stand for the extremes of 
reaction or excessive taxation are being 
kept out of the nation’s legislation. Also, 
the publication of election forecasts evinces 
dismay in the enemy’s camp regarding 
the future success of boss rule, the special 
interests, and factional machines. Lastly, 
the grave tone of all press opinion is a 
criterion that a heated conflict is being 
pursued by the new movement. Iron 
conscience has most truly commenced 
to dictate stringent measures; stringent 
measures are most truly achieving de- 
cisive conquest. The further application 
of the ethical treatment will remedy ab- 
solutely the unrighteousness in American 
politics. Checked progress there may some- 
times be, for there is always the possibility 
of an element of evanescent emotionalism 
somewhere in a progressive scheme, but 
that would only serve to reveal the mighti- 
ness which fascinated that emotionalism 
and argue the inevitableness of its ultimate 
triumph. One very effective stringent 
measure attributable to nothing else 
except iron conscience is the adoption 
of commission government in various 
states. It has made unmistakable the 
fact that it is within the power of the 
public to-work out its own national salva- 
tion. In Galveston, this form of govern- 
ment has “exhibited merits that other 
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communities have quickly recognized; 
it has there exhibited weaknesses and 
serious defects that other communities 
have avoided. The central idea of the 
Galveston plan is sound. It is adaptable 
to the thousands of towns and cities that 
are now struggling under the incubus of 
the old system as it was to Dallas, Des 
Moines, Cedar Rapids, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and scores of other places which 
are as proud as Galveston. All that is 
necessary is that the special needs of each 
community shall be considered. The 
system is flexible.” Another dictation 
of this conscience on stringent lines is 
the outcry in the West for legislation 
regarding monopolistic railroad freight 
rates, railroad control of waterways, and 
express company charges. Another is 
the determining of political fraud by a 
senatorial committee with the rarest of 
intensity of investigation. Another is 
the plan to get Congress to legislate for 
making of the tariff board a permanent 
body to be affiliated, as a bureau, with 
the treasury department. Another—a 
shrewd and paramountly important one— 
is the endeavor to institute federal laws 
and a federal executive for demolishing 
the domination of the government by 
the special interests. 

The iron conscience is resolved to be 
thorough in its reformation. The Anglo- 
Saxon element of accentuating the im- 
portance of politics with dignity is assert- 
ing itself in the special time of need. The 
process of consolidation of legislative 
capacity to form a greatness of superior, 
chaste congressional enacting is under 
way. Modern systematic system is being 
introduced into current politcial pro- 
grammes; the arrangement of the president 
of a college undertaking the careful 
analysis of certain prevailing political 
conditions establishes the fact. States- 
manship of the highest order is most 
seriously desired as the rule and not the 
exception. Weight without ponderous- 
ness, depth without indefiniteness, volume 
without .vagueness, earnestness without 
puritanicalness, decision without hurry— 
these are being sought as the general 
characteristics of business in the House 
of Representatives, in the Senate, and in 
the Cabinet. The grandeur of an exalted 
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passion for ensuring consummate national 
destiny and supreme international in- 
fluence is the glowing ideal which is be- 
coming clear and distinct before the soul 
of the American people. All honor to 
the nation and full success! 

Throughout his observations on the 
new progressivism, the writer has had in 
mind the general tendency of its main 
idea. He is now obliged, however, to 
show that its campaigning needs a great 
amount of organization to result in perma- 
nent effectuality. Misuse of the move- 
ment by self-seekers, misemployment of 
the principles of the square deal, mis- 
placed favoring of tense excitement, mis- 
judging of national financial conditions, 
and misguided reliance on demagogy 
have place in the lead of the attack, while, 
amongst the people generally, there is mis- 
construction of public duty and mis- 
conception as to the vast compass of the 
purpose in question. 

The movement has its self-seekers as 
have the old parties. Nothing short of 
arrant knavery in identifying themselves 
as Insurgents must be reckoned to men 
who are proving by their actions in Con- 
gress, in opposing the accomplishing of 
the Republican party’s platform promises, 
that they are simply envious after posi- 
tions of power. 

The vogue of the “square deal’’ is being 
misused. Certain men are to be found 
professing to believe in business honesty 
while, in their personal character, they 
reveal dishonesty. They aim for the 
profiting of part and not the whole of 
the commonwealth. Evidently, they are 
after money for its own sake. These men 
are not Insurgents but Resurgents, for, 
while personal character is hypocritical, 
the resurrection of the object which was 
killed by any sort of scheme can always 
be expected. Character cannot be sepa- 
rated from business. 

Although all history tells of the weakness 
of hysteria, similar symptoms in the mental 
attitude of various speakers are being 
encouraged. Any medical handbook will 
direct restraint and confidence in nervous 
application for the attainment of all true 
purpose. 

The talk about tariff revision often con- 
fuses pillage with tollage. To animadvert 
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upon overtaxation without a detailed ex- 
planation of the proportion which high 
wages bears to high prices—that is, with- 
out showing that, within the last ten 
years or so, the values of labor and of 
commodities have been more definitely 
recognized and more practically acknowl- 
edged—is to obscure the issue between 
greed and meed. Moreover, in view of 
the above proportion, in a prosperous 
country where there is no economic suf- 
fering, the emphasizing of the cry about 
the high cost of living has less influence 
when unaccompanied by an analyzed 
specification of its relation to the cost 
of high living. 

The rancor inseparable from the ora- 
tory of some of the leaders is no credit 
to the new cause. Factional progres- 
sivism is a contradiction. To incite to 
action by means of personal expressions 
of contempt and the holding up to public 
disdain of criticized politicians, whether 
proved to be offenders or not, is to bring 
into prominence base methods of conflict, 
because they do not deal logically with 
preiciples but sensuously with imperti- 
nences. Not the demagogue is wanted 
but the commander. 

There are evidently many who have 
been roused into moral indignation over 
the corrupt practices of politicians, ir- 
respective of party, which indignation, 
not having been regularly educated to 
see the certain advantage of an individual 
challenge to the forces of political evil, 
results in public duty being felt to be 
an abstention from going to the polling 
booth altogether. On the other hand, 
there are many who, without any dis- 
crimination, vote for Progressivists be- 
cause they think that they will thus aid 
reform. 

Public duty necessitates personal use 
of national institutions and personal 
responsibility for national activities; other- 
wise only vacuity will characterize na- 
tional function. 

It has also to be frankly admitted that 
many people who avow sympathy with 
the New Nationalism are in the same 
condition as legions of others in the country 
in having but a quasi-intelligent idea of 
politics. 

Patriotism would then receive an 
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uncommonly great impetus if matters 
of general political knowledge could be 
disseminated in a scientific manner. The 
fact is that a considerable percentage of 
ordinary people are not having their in- 
tellectual faculties exercised in the present 
day. (England, here, is just as much a 
transgressor). They have a somewhat 
vague idea that national constructiveness 
shows evidence of taking care of itself 
in that there is continual political agita- 
tion of some sort or another. The “Pro- 
gressivist” portion of this great number 
sides with Insurgency from a good but 
indefinite feeling that political corrup- 
tion is wrong, and that it is a sign of 
national progress being in operation when 
certain men of outstanding personality, 
having reputations for leading unblemished 
lives, are to the front in a strenuous con- 
flict of an ethical character. Beneficial 
comparison, too, is not generally adopted: 
the effective legislation of the present 
administration comes in for but scant 
notice. 

The people, largely, do not think. They 
read a great deal, but their reading is not 
conducive to reflection. Certain fiction 
magazines containing pithless narrative 
take up much of the space for show at 
the news agents’ stores and the bookstalls, 
being eagerly bought and mentally raven- 
ously consumed. Here and there, an in- 
tellectual article is to be found, indicat- 
ing that things are moving somewhere 
in a good direction, but, for the most part, 
light, objectless, albeit sensational love 
tales and stories of adventure are served 
as brain commodities. For a long time, 
faith in “popular” literature has been 
exercised by readers and publishers alike, 
and so the enervating of much of the na- 
tional intellect has had its dire opportunity, 
influencing infatuation instead of convic- 
tion. It is high time that this sort of 
thing began to cease. 

The responsible leaders of Insurgency 
will be well advised if they call a halt on 
excited hortatoriness and marshal their 
forces with system. They should take 
time critically to examine what remedial 
capabilities are at their disposal and dis- 
sociate them from everything else which 
is about their company. There is the 
danger of being inordinately romantic. 
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There is the risk of being hoodwinked. 
There is the chance of presumptuousness. 
Propaganda can drift into extravaganza. 
What is urgently wanted is an organiza- 
tion of right material for collected settling 
down to technical application of legisla- 
tive reform in a perfectly ethical spirit. 
Erratic formulas must give place to ac- 
curate provisos. Abnormal feeling must 
not be above correction from being un- 
deceived. The possession of undoubted 
facts must demand unflinching argument 
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without being unwilling for just compro- 
mise. 

Let there be complete extermination of 
error, but a restrained administering of 
justice to its agents. The iron of the new 
American conscience, while it should be 
sharp, need not be rough. Let national 
truth and national mercy meet together 
and thus cause the fair glory of American 
Independence to be known throughout the 
world by its capacity for redemption as 
well as freedom. 


SONG OF THE TOILERS 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


AM the Sun; great artist of high noon, 
What though my vasty studio be strewn 
With dawns and sunsets, each a wonder bright: 

Still is my joy in painting common light! 


I am the Wind; fleet shepherd of the star, 
What though I never reach my goal afar: 
Still in my endless wanderings am I blessed, 
Finding peace in strife, and in motion, rest! 


I am the Sea; gray yeoman of the years, 

What though my leaping waves revolt with tears: 
Still in the furrow ’twixt the land below, 

Yoked and obedient my tides all go! 


I am the Dust; huge Caliban of God, 

What though I idly bide in peak and clod: 
Behold they also serve who stand and wait, 
And life shall come with beauty soon or late! 











Recent Vrogress in Telephony 


By W. C. JENKINS 


TT New Haven telephone exchange 

was first opened sometime in January, 
1878, but the first list of subscribers was 
published on Februray 21, 1878, and this 
may properly be regarded as the date of 
the birth of commercial telephone service 
in the world. 

The first directory contained fifty sub- 
scribers, and it is interesting to note that 
thirty-one still remain as_ subscribers 
today. At that time the exchange was 
operated by the New Haven District 
Telephone Company which was succeeded 
in 1880 by the Connecticut Telephone 
Company, operating exchanges at Bridge- 
port, Derby, Hartford, Meriden, New 
Britain and New Haven, with about 
fifteen hundred subscribers. In 1882 the 
Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany was incorporated and has furnished 
service continually in the state since that 
date. At the time of the incorporation 
of the Southern New England Company 
there were twenty-five exchanges in Con- 
necticut with a total of about three thou- 
sand subscribers, which number had in- 
creased to 5,489 at the close of 1890. 
During the next five years the increase 
was 1,341, bringing the total up to 6,830 
at the close of 1895. Between 1895 and 
1900 the increase was 8,448. Between 
1900 and 1905 it was 26,551 and for the 
four years following 1905, was 31,775, 
bringing the total number of telephones 
in the state up to 73,584 at the close of 
1909, or one telephone to each 14.2 in- 
habitants. The total number of tele- 
phones is distributed evenly throughout 
the state, the company’s service extending 
not only to every township, but to all 
villages and practically to every hamlet 
or community settlement. 

It should perhaps be explained that 
while the first commercial exchange was 
operated in New Haven, a telephone 
switchboard had previously been tried in 
Bridgeport. Mr. Thomas B. Doolittle, 


a manufacturer, had a telegraph board 
fitted up which gave connection between 
a number of residents in Bridgeport. 
By removing the telegraph instrument and 
substituting receivers, he completed the 
first telephone connection through a 
switchboard. 

The first metallic circuit in the state 
was installed on January 1, 1887, but it 
was not until ten years later that the entire 
state was made metallic. In due time 
came the cable and underground conduit, 
which is at the present time the highest 
character of telephone construction known. 
The Southern New England Telephone 
Company has practically been in the front 
rank of every progressive movement in 
telephone affairs since the birth of the 
service in 1878. 

As in all the New England states, 
Connecticut has never taken kindly to 
the dual telephone. On various occasions, 
however, independent promoters have 
sought recognition, but with practically 
no success. There is a law in Connecticut 
which provides that before any corpora- 
tion or telephone interest can ‘utilize the 
highways of the state for duplicate tele- 
phone plants, or can impose upon the 
people of the state the unavoidable added 
cost for duplicate telephone service, that 
corporation must first show to a judge 
of the Superior Court that the provision 
of its service is demanded by public con- 
venience and necessity. This law is based 
upon what is apparently a settled policy 
of the state to safeguard the interests of 
its inhabitants in the matter of unnec- 
essary wastes of capital, undesirable dupli- 
cation of public utilities and to preserve 
the good name of the state in the matter 
of guarding its franchise privileges. Many 
other states could materially advance their 
interests by enacting a similar law. 

The Southern New England Telephone 
Company has always had men of state 
wide ‘prominence as active members of 
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its Board of Directors. The late Morris 
F. Tyler, who died December 4, 1907, 
was for many years president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Tyler was one of the most 
enthusiastic telephone men in the business. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he was one 
of the prominent members of the Connecti- 
cut Bar, and largely interested in the 
affairs of Yale University and state 
matters, he cherished a fondness for the 
Telephone Company that never permitted 
a relaxation of interest in its development. 

Mr. Tyler’s death was followed by the 
election of John W. Alling as president 
of the company. Mr. Alling had pre- 
viously been connected with the company 
for many years both as a director and its 
counsel. He is thoroughly informed in 
every phase of telephony not only in 
Connecticut, but over the entire country. 

Mr. James T. Moran was elected vice- 
president of the company in January, 
1908, to succeed Mr. James English, who 
declined a re-election. Mr. Moran is also 
general attorney of the company. He 
has been identified with the telephone 
company for many years and was. the 
right-hand man of President Tyler during 
the years when every step in telephone 
affairs was practically an experimental 
one. 

H. H. Sykes, general manager of the 
company, became identified with the 
telephone business in 1891, when he was 
a member of the engineering corps of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany in New York. Later he was engi- 
neer of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Missouri. In 1902 he was engaged as 
general superintendent of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company. In 
1907 he was elected general manager. 


PROVIDENCE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


Probably there are few investigations 
that bear moré evidence of diligent in- 
quiry than that made by the city council 
of Providence in 1907, when an effort was 
made to introduce a dual telephone 
system in that city. Backed, as the propo- 
sition was to some extent, by reputable 
and well-known citizens of Rhode Island, 
who had undoubtedly been misled as to 
independent telephone profits, it required 
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that busihess facts, not sentiment, should 
govern the council in its investigations. 
The local board of trade also made a 
thorough investigation and when the 
reports were presented the possibility of 
gaining an independent foothold in Provi- 
dence vanished like dew before a summer’s 
sun. 

The report of the committee from the 
board of trade not only expressed an in- 
telligent analysis of the effect of a dual 
telephone system, but it paid a tribute 
to the Providence Telephone Company 
that was highly deserved. These ex- 
pressions assure capital that in Provi- 
dence investments will not be knowingly 
endangered. As the result of these in- 
vestigations the city council entered into 
an exclusive agreement with the Provi- 
dence Telephone Company for a number 
of years. 

Of course these recommendations on 
the part of the board of trade were not 
made for the sole purpose of discouraging 
independent telephone competition, but 
they were largely made as a matter of 
recognition of the efficient service rendered 
by the Providence Telephone Company. 
While the Rhode Island Company is 
among the smallest of the Bell subsid- 
iaries, it has been one of the most flourish- 
ing and prosperous companies founded, 
and a more progressive telephone com- 
pany would be difficult to find. The offi- 
cers and directors are men of estimable 
standing who display much enthusiasm 
in furnishing adequate service and their 
desire is to afford facilities that are second 
to none. An inquiry among representa- 
tive business men of Rhode Island dis- 
closed a spirit of appreciation and interest 
in the company that is absent in telephone 
affairs in many states. As illustrative of 
this sentiment, I might mention an inci- 
dent which occurred during my visit with 
Mr. Charles T. Howard, secretary of the 
company. A letter came while I was talk- 
ing with Mr. Howard from a patron at 
Newport, Rhode Island, enclosing a check 
for his January toll bill. The total amount 
was $11.94, but on account of its inability 
to render what the company considered 
satisfactory service during the unusual 
snowstorms early in January, a reduction 
of one-third had been made from the bill. 
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Mr. Norman’s letter tells its own story. 
He said: ‘Realizing the satisfactory serv- 
ice, and the always prompt response in 
case of trouble on my line, I cannot 
accept any rebate.” He paid the full 
amount of the bill. 

It is this spirit of appreciation of the 
company’s effort to treat the people right 
that has kept the independent telephone 
companies out of Rhode Island. There 
is no cry of “down with the monopoly” 
in that state. The people realize that 
conservative monopoly in telephone affairs 
is less harmful than competition. 

The history of the Providence Tele- 
phone Company dates back to March, 
1879, when the company was organized 
in Hartford, Connecticut, under the laws 
of that state with a capital of $10,000, 
which was afterwards increased to $30,000. 
The original company acquired the right 
to do a telephone exchange business in 
Providence. Rooms were engaged in the 
Brownell building, and the first switch- 
board in Providence was installed there. 
Another exchange was installed in the 
Butler Exchange building, working under 
patents controlled by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. For awhile the two 
companies were in competition. At the 
close of the year 1879 Governor Henry 
Howard entered into negotiations with the 
Connecticut people Jooking to the ac- 
quirement of the stock of the company by 
the Providence people. In January, 1880, 
the Providence gentlemen took control 
and the following officers were then elected: 
president, Henry Howard; vice-president, 
Henry G. Russell; secretary, Charles T. 
Howard; treasurer, Charles T. Dorrance. 

The Providence gentlemen had pre- 
viously organized a Providence Telephone 
Exchange Association and had acquired 
control of the Western Union Exchange 
in Providence. This property was now 
taken over by the Providence Telephone 
Exchange Company, and in January, 
1880, the two exchanges were combined 
under one management. In May, 1880, 
the Providence Telephone Exchange was 
incorporated and these gentlemen were 
named in the charter as the first directors: 
Henry Howard, Henry G. Russell, Row- 
land Hazard, Henry C. Cranston, George 
R. Phillips, Russell M. Larned, Francis W. 
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Carpenter, Charles Bradley, Christopher 
R. Greene and James H. Chace. Of these 
gentlemen James.H. Chace is the only 
one now on the board. Henry Howard, 
the first president, held his office until 
July, 1892, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Henry C. Cranston, who 
held the office of president until his death 
in May, 1896. On June 11 of the same 
year, Dexter B. Potter was elected presi- 
dent of the company and has held the 
office to this date. Dr. Fenner H. Peckham 
became vice-president in September, 1897, 
and is still in office. Charles T. Howard 
was made secretary of the company in 
July, 1880, and Charles T. Dorrance was 
made treasurer at the same time. Mr. 
Dorrance resigned and Mr. Howard was 
elected treasurer on October 24, 1881, and 
has held the position of secretary and treas- 
urer ever since. 

The first superintendent of the com- 
pany was Henry B. Lyttle, who was suc- 
ceeded after several years by L. W. Clark, 
who was succeeded by J. W. Duxbury, 
who served about seven years. When 
Mr. Duxbury resigned Mr. Albert C. 
White was appointed general manager. 
On Mr. White’s death in 1902, Mr. J. F. 
Beck, who then held the office as assistant 
manager, became general manager of the 
company and is still in office. 

The development of the Providence 
Telephone Company shows that, like all 
the American Bell subsidiary companies, 
the growth has been greatest during recent 
years. In 1884 the company had 2,778 
stations; in 1889, 4,100 stations, in 1894, 
5,567 stations; in 1899, 6,813 stations; 
in 1904, 14,735 stations, and in 1910 there 
are 30,478 stations, 75,000 miles of wire 
and 826 employees. 


* * * 


The telephone history of Cincinnati and 
suburban towns affords an interesting 
study—interesting in the fact that inde- 
pendent competition has been successfully 
met whenever the campaign for the dual 
telephone system has been inaugurated. 
It is also interesting for the fact that at 
no place in the United States are the people 
getting better telephone service. 

The history dates back to 1873, when 
the City and Suburban Telegraph Associa- 
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tion was incorporated for the purpose of 
operating the printing telegraph system, 
largely for furnishing communication be- 
tween offices and factories. A number of 
lines were built, the longest being from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Aurora, Indiana, a 
distance of thirty miles. The system 
seemed to be popular and considerable 
development was experienced. 

In July, 1882, Captain George N. Stone, 
well-known owner of the trotter, ‘“Maude 
S,”’ assumed the position of general man- 
ager of the company, and on January 1, 
1883, his first annual report showed that 
the company had 2,266 subscribers. The 
rates at that time were seventy-two dol- 
lars for the first mile radius and twelve 
dollars for each additional quarter mile. 
The residences were some cheaper. 

In 1883 the rates were readjusted and 
a uniform price of one hundred dollars per 
year for direct lines for business houses 
was prescribed. Residences were given 
a three-party line for fifty dollars per year. 
These rates covered Cincinnati, Covington 
and Newport, Kentucky. 

In 1886 the introduction of the multiple 
switchboard appeared, and a new exchange 
was built at Third and Walnut streets. 
This exchange was equipped for 2,100 
lines, and all subscribers in the three branch 
offices were consolidated and put in the 
one exchange; at that time this was a 
revolution in the method of handling 
telephone messages. The company then 
settled down to one main exchange and 
three branch offices; ail were equipped to 
supply the needs of the city at that time. 

About January 1, 1889, the Mt. Auburn 
single trolley electric railroad was built, 
and the operation of this road seriously 
impaired the telephone service to such 
an extent that suit was brought against 
the railway company. 

On February 12 an injunction was 
granted by the Superior Court of Tincinnati 
—special term—(President Taft then being 
the presiding judge), and the railroad was 
given six months to change its system. 
The case was appealed and confirmed by 
the Superior Court—general term. Locally 
it would seem that the judges decided the 
case by the apparent fairness of the propo- 
sition: ‘Whether or not the Trolley Com- 
pany should string one more wire, or 
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whether the Telephone Company should 
duplicate all its wires.” 

When the case was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio and placed on its 
legal merits, the decision was reversed. 
This compelled the Telephone Company 
to rebuild all its pole lines and construct 
metallic circuits to overcome the inter- 
ference from the single trolley. 

The first line was taken up by the 
suburban and toll lines along the route 
of the electric road. Three new copper 
metallic circuits were built from Cin- 
cinnati to Hamilton, Ohio, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, and two copper circuits 
to Dayton, Ohio, a distance of sixty miles. 
This gave Cincinnati its first metallic 
toll circuits. 

Previous to this time nothing but 
grounded lines were used, and the longest 
distance conversation could be carried was 
to Springfield, Ohio, and that with great 
difficulty. 

The introduction of metallic circuit lines 
was a revolution in telephone business and 
a matter of great advantage to the business 
interests. 

In 1890 property was purchased and 
arrangements m?-le to install the first 
multiple metallic switchboard. 

On May 12, 1891, the company was 
granted a perpetual franchise to operate 
and maintain an underground system. In 
the following spring, the first subway 
system was completed. This consisted of 
25,235 feet of subway and contained 
299,018 feet of single duct and eighty-five 
manholes. The business of the company 
since that date has grown until the equip- 


‘ment consists at the present time of 120 


miles of subway, containing 723 miles of 
single duct, 1,640 manholes, 48,183 miles 
of pairs of wires, 15,509 miles of. pairs of 
aerial cable, 30,000 miles aerial wires on 
poles and thirty-six exchanges. 

There has always been the most friendly 
relationship existing between the company 
and its subscribers, as has been shown 
principally by its success in keeping out 
opposition, also by the following circum- 
stance: 

During the session of the Legislature 
in 1898, a rate bill was introduced fixing 
a charge of sixty dollars for business and 
thirty dollars for residences located any- 
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where within ten miles of an exchange. 
Rate bills had been introduced in every 
session of the Legislature since the tele- 
phone service began, but on this occasion 
the company adopted a unique method of 
killing all such bills. A remonstrance was 
presented to the Legislature which had 
been signed by ninety-five per cent of 
the subscribers of the Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Company, stat- 
ing that they were entirely satisfied with 
the service rendered and the rates charged. 

Previous to this time, the list of sub- 
scribers had grown very slowly and on 
January 1, 1900, they numbered only 
6,905, but all were equipped with metallic 
circuits and long distance instruments. 
It is said that no other city in the United 
States was equipped with those instru- 
mentsso fully as was Cincinnati at that time. 

During the next three years, the num- 
ber of subscribers doubled, and on January 
1, 1905, they had 25,315 subscribers, and 
on December 1, 1909, the list had again 
doubled, they having 52,372 subscribers. 

Realizing that the method of furnishing 
service had become somewhat standard- 
ized, the company adopted an aggressive 
policy and began the establishment of 
exchanges in all villages and towns in its 
territory and now has in operation thirty- 
six exchanges. 

There have been two strenuous attempts 
to get into Cincinnati by the Queen City 
Telephone Company, an independent or- 
ganization. ‘The first time was in 1900 
and the last in 1903 and 1904; both times 
canvassers were put in the field and custom 
solicited at lower rates. The result of this 
effort was anything but a success and the 
subscribers who signed were mostly all 
men who had no use for a telephone. 
During 1904 three opposition companies, 
namely, the Queen City Home Telephone 
Company, Interstate Telephone Com- 
pany and the Cincinnati Telephone Com- 
pany, applied for franchises but were 
refused by the City Council. A committee 
from the city council made a very com- 
plete investigation of the results of a dual 
telephone system in all cities within a 
radius of three hundred miles. Hundreds 
of the subscribers in these cities were 
interviewed, and no effort was spared to 
obtain complete and accurate data as to 
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the effects of a double system. The report 
of the committee should be read by every 
business man in cities where an effort has 
been made to introduce a dual system. 
The Queen City Company carried the 
case to the Probate Court, and a decree 
was granted authorizing them to build a 
plant in the city. This decree was con- 
tested by the city of Cincinnati and the 
local telephone company and reversed by 
the Court of Common Pleas and that de- 
cision was sustained by the Circuit Court. 
The management has been in the hands 
of Mr. B. L. Kilgour since the death of 
Captain Stone, which occurred March 8, 
1901. The officers are John Kilgour, presi- 
dent, B. L. Kilgour, vice-president and 
general manager, and W. A. Blanchard, 
treasurer. : 
Two-thirds of the stock is owned in 
Cincinnati—thus making the company a 
local institution. It operates in thirteen 
counties in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 


MICHIGAN STATE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


The Bell gains in Michigan, especially 
in Detroit, have been larger in the past 
two years than in any corresponding period 
in the history of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Company. The independent com- 
panies are making practically no headway 
and an apparent spirit of disinterested- 
ness is noticeable among those who once 
championed the opposition to- the Bell. 
The Michigan State Telephone Company 
is not a subsidiary of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, although 
it has connections with the long distance 
lines of the parent Bell Company. 

In most of the subsidiary companies the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany owns a controling interest in the stock, 
but this is not true of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company, the stock of which 
is owned largely in Michigan and Chicago, 
and New England. The Michigan State 
Telephone Company is, however, as far 
as methods of operation are concerned, 
a part of the Bell system. It gets the 
advantages of the engineering department 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and shares in whatever beneficial 
advice the parent company sends out. 

The history of the Bell Company in 
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Michigan would make an_ interesting 
story. It would show a vast difference 
between anticipation and realization and 
it would show a period of disheartening 
struggle before the present degree of suc- 
cess was acquired. It has made phe- 
nomenal gains during the past two years 
and the percentage of gain in Detroit 
during the year 1909 is probably greater 
than in any of the larger cities of the 
United States. As will be shown by the 
figures published herewith the gain in 
subscribers in Detroit last year was 10,297, 
an increase of 27.7 per cent. 

With the increased demand of nearly 
one thousand stations per month upon 
the company’s facilities have also come 
difficulties in securing competent operators 
to handle the business. The industrial 
activity in Detroit and the demand for 
female labor have, to some extent, im- 
paired the character of the service during 
the past year, but this has been remedied 
and the subscribers are now well satisfied. 

Michigan still: retains its distinctive 
position of antagonism to corporations. 
Through the passage of peculiar laws, 
during the past twenty years, it has placed 
itself upon the unfriendly list in Eastern 
financial circles and it is difficult to in- 
duce capital to go into the state to be 
engaged in any enterprise of a semi-public 
nature. The last Legislature passed what 
is known as the “Advalorem Tax Law,” 
which provides a change in the methods of 
assessing taxes against Telephone and 
Telegraph companies. Under the previous 
law the corporations paid a specific tax, 
amounting to three per cent on the gross 
earnings. Under the new law, the tax 
depends altogether on the assessed valua- 
tion of the property. Such a law mani- 
festly works an injury to telephone com- 
panies because of the difficulties in arriving 
at a fair valuation of the properties. These 
difficultiés are occasioned by a very rapid 
depreciation, diversified value of a great 
deal of the property on account of ruinous 
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competition and a large amount of obso- 
lete material, due to changes in the art. 
But the greatest difficulty is occasioned by 
the fact that telephone rates in Michigan 
were established under the specific three 
per cent tax law, and in many of the cities 
these rates cannot be changed without 
municipal consent, which is always diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Under the old law the Michigan State 
Telephone Company paid taxes amounting 
to $98,134 for the year 1908-9. If the 
valuation placed upon the property by 
the Board of Tax Commissioners is per- 
mitted to stand, the company will be com- 
pelled to pay $268,710 this year. The 
Grand Rapids Telephone Company’s taxes 
will be increased from $18,023 to $51,675. 

Independent telephone competition in 
Michigan is practically dead. No new 
companies have been organized during 
the past two years, and those in existence 
are making practically no headway. There 
are altogether 865 telephone companies 
in the state, and the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Company has connecting arrange- 
ments with 446 of these companies. 

The state has 272,000 telephones in 
service, of which 177,000 are either Bell 
subscribers or are working under sub- 
licensee contracts with the Michigan State 
Telephone Company. Since the company 
was reorganized in 1904, at which time 
N. W. Harris & Company of Chicago 
bought in the property at foreclosure sale, 
the organization has become one of the 
best in the country. Probably never in 
the history of American corporations was 
a reorganization made so absolutely de- 
void of profit to the reorganizers. The 
trust deed under which the present out- 
standing bonds were issued is as near an 
approach to absolute security as it is pos- 
sible for such a document to be. 

The gains made by the company since 
reorganization tell an interesting story of 
energy and successful effort. The figures 
are as follows: 











| Detroit Increase | Total State | Increase 

Se Sere | 14,385 55,606 
December 31, 1904 .............. | 16,017 1,632—11.3 66,342 10,736—19. 14 
Deemer 31, IB05 . ..... 2.0005 18,126 2,109—13. 7,047 16, to 1 0 
December 31, 1906 .............. 23,348 5,222—28 .8% 92,576 S 
ES ere 28,835 5,487—23 .5% 102,250 % 74-10. 

. December 31, 1908 ............. 37,232 8,397—29.1 113,725 11,475—11. 
December 31, 1909 .............. 47,529 10,297—27 .7% _132, 270 18,545—16. "3% 
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The present management of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Company consists 
of the following officers: 

W. C. Kingsbury, president; Dudley E. 
Waters, vice-president; Isaac Sprague, 
vice-president; D. W. Trafford, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; N. W. Harris, 
chairman Board of Directors; John T. 
Shaw, chairman Executive Committee. 

Three years ago in an article in the 
NATIONAL MaGazINE I ventured the 
opinion that the differences between the 
anticipation and realization in independent 
telephone ventures in Wisconsin had made 
a history that encircled the state with a 
wall which no promotor of an independent 
telephone organization could possibly 
climb. This prediction was made largely 
upon the history of the many companies 
that bloomed and blossomed for a day and 
had fallen by the wayside; and also be- 
cause of a reorganization of the Bell Com- 
pany in that state, and the introduction 
of more liberal measures in rates and ser- 
vice. That this prediction had merit is 
evidenced by the fact that since that date 
not a single independent company has 
been organized in Wisconsin to “down the 
monopoly.” A few rural or farmers com- 
panies had been organized in districts not 
covered by the Bell, but they are all work- 
ing under sub-licensee contracts with the 
Wisconsin Company. 

Many Wisconsin capitalists have been 
taught a very expensive lesson in telephone 
ventures and as history furnishes the only 
safe guidance in human affairs, the Wis- 
consin business men see nothing inviting 
in enterprises of this character. 

A remarkable change of front has taken 
place among many Milwaukee business 
men in regard to “competition” in tele- 
phone service. Milwaukee never had but 
one company, but a franchise was given 
some promoters about three years ago 
which permitted the introduction of a 
competing system. At that time certain 
business men were of the opinion that two 
telephones would insure better service 
and lower rates. Today there is no demand 
whatever for the dual system and, con- 
scious of this fact, the independent organi- 
zation seems to content itself by lying 
dormant. A resolution has been intro- 
duced in the Common Council seeking to 
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revoke the permit given the promoters 
three years ago. 

Wisconsin has had two years of public- 
utility commission experience. In tele- 
phone affairs it has been an unqualified 
success and has removed many of the ob- 
noxious features which were encountered 
before the passage of the law. The com- 
mission acts as an umpire in settling dis- 
putes, and co-operates with the companies 
in promoting conditions that are calcu- 
lated to improve the service. A very 
annoying feature in telephone operation 
has been eliminated in that all free and 
reduced rate service is absolutely pro- 
hibited by the public-utility law. Another 
advantage of the commission supervision 
has been the compulsory promotion of 
good business methods in the conduct of 
all utility enterprises. Not all of the small 
telephone companies were capable of main- 
taining special departments with highly 
trained experts, but by adopting uniform 
methods of keeping the accounts it has 
become possible for the smaller com- 
panies to get a considerable measure of 
the benefit of the experience gained by the 
larger companies. All matters in dispute 
are brought before the commission and 
thoroughly considered, not as a matter of 
litigation, not as a matter of controversy 
or conflict, but as a matter for calm con- 
sideration and investigation and the recom- 
mendation of the commission is generally 
accepted as the best solution of the matter 
in dispute. It should be stated that the 
Bell interests in Wisconsin have absolute 
confidence in the honesty and integrity 
of the commissioners; and the commission- 
ers are frank in stating that their recom- 
mendations are promptly complied with 
by the company. Hence, a spirit of har- 
mony prevails which incites energetic de- 
velopment on the part of the company 
which makes the service more attractive 
and valuable to the people of the state. 

The number of companies that are 
classified as independent in Wisconsin 
exceed five hundred; but the term “‘in- 
dependent” is misleading because of the 
fact that over four hundred and fifty of 
these companies are either working under 
sub-licensee contracts or have connecting 
arrangements with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company, and therefore are to a 
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practical extent a part of the Bell system. 
Over eighty Wisconsin companies joined 
the Bell system in 1909. 

The wise policy which has character- 
ized the operations of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company during the past three 
years has placed that company in an ex- 
cellent business condition. Alonzo Burt, 
president of the company, has gained the 
confidence of the people of the state and 
the future of the Bell interests in Wiscon- 
sin seems to be very encouraging. 


THE TELEPHONE IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


In the Northwest, which territory is 
controlled by the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Company, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, some radical changes have 
taken place during the past two years. 
During the pioneer days of the telephone, 
many things had to be learned in the dear 
school of experience, and the problem in 
the states of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota had many features of its 
own. 

In the early nineties the promoters of 
independent telephone companies reaped 
a rich harvest in several of the states of 
the Northwest. Competing companies were 
organized as fast as the promoters could 
get to the different cities. The Bell in- 
terests were confronted on every side with 
a poisoned public mind, and the work of 
development under the difficulties in these 
sparsely settled states was discouraging 
in the extreme. But back of the Bell Com- 
pany in the northwestern territory were 
men of indomitable will and courage— 
men who had learned valuable lessons in 
perseverance as soldiers in the Civil War 
and who never believed that defeat was 
possible. But nevertheless, the indepen- 
dent promoters carried fat purses and suc- 
ceeded in inflicting upon the people in 
many cities a business condition that has 
been a positive nuisance—a dual telephone 
system. True, a large number of these 
independent organizations have passed out 
of existence and remain only as a matter of 
painful history to a great many well-mean- 
ing, but misguided business men. 

The experience of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, might be mentioned as an illus- 
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tration of what has happened in a number 
of cities of that territory. With a few 
local business men a promoter built a 
telephone plant, issuing about $180,000 
in bonds and a like amount of stock. To 
make the bonds sell readily, a share of 
stock, par value $100, was given with 
each $100 bond. The Company was a 
failure from the beginning. The rates were 
too low and the management poor, and 
in a very short time defaulted on the 
interest on its bonds. Acting for its bond- 
holders, the Royal Trust Company of 
Chicago, trustee for the bondholders, 
brought a foreclosure suit. A sale of the 
plant was finally ordered and the property 
was sold for $94,700. Here is a lesson: 
a telephone property, barely five years 
old, capitalized for $180,000 stock and 
$180,000 bonds, brings as a going concern 
only twenty-five cents on the dollar of 
its alleged value. This is only one of many 
similar instances that might be mentioned. 

A very recent illustration of disappoint- 
ment in independent telephone ventures 
is the experience of some Winona business 
men who were induced some years ago” 
to aid in the attempt to “down Bell 
monopoly.” After a period of discouraging 
effort, the plant was sold to the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Company, 
the Bell subsidiary. When the indepen- 
dent company was purchased the officials 
of the company put into effect some con- 
ditions of operation that seem to have con- 
siderable merit from a business standpoint. 
The rates of both companies to business 
houses were $2.50 per month. Both plants 
were kept in operation at these figures, 
but subscribers to one system were per- 
mitted to talk to subscribers of the other 
by paying an extra charge of five cents. 
New subscribers in the city could only get 
one service—that is, a service which cov- 
ered both exchanges, and the business rate 
for complete connections was fixed at 
$3.50 per month. To show the senti- 
ment of the people toward the two 
telephones, it might be stated that hun- 
dreds of business men immediately took 
the $3.50 per month service, and the com- 
plete consolidation is only a matter of a 
very short time. The people are getting 
tired of a dual system; they are no longer 
willing to be led by the “down with monop- 
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oly” agitators, and the question of prac- 
tical business results is of vastly more 
importance to the average merchant today 
than any sentimental dread that one tele- 
phone company will ultimately furnish 
the people of this country with service. 

It is apparent that the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Company began a 
period.of systematic and intelligent opera- 
tion’ two years ago that has been not only 
of great advantage to the public, but a 
source of considerable economy. for the 
company. In the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul the company had fifteen dif- 
ferent rates to offer a subscriber. Now 
only two rates exist, and these apply to 
one and two party line service. All mea- 
sured rate service has been discontinued, 
and the $1.50 nickel telephones for busi- 
ness and residence were abolished. Per- 
haps these radical changes incited some 
opposition on the part of a certain portion 
of the residents, and were the means of 
retarding to some extent the telephone 
development of the Twin Cities, but a 
good gain in the Company’s list of sub- 
scribers was made nevertheless, and the 
increased revenue, on account of the de- 
creased expenses, has enabled the Company 
to set aside a reserve fund for improve- 
ment and greater efficiency in service that 
is, and will be, a source of gratification 
to the people of these cities. 
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The independent companies are making 
no gains. In Mankato the independent 
concern ventured an advance in its rates, 
but most of the companies are trying to 
operate under the inadequate rates which 
were established when the promoters told 
the people that practically everything is 
profit. The Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Company has not hesitated to 
advance the rates in places where the peo- 
ple demanded the highest type of service, 
and the advances have been cheerfully 
met by the public. 

The states of Minnesota,, North and 
South Dakota are exceedingly well de- 
veloped in telephone construction. In 
these states the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Company, including the sub- 
licensees, has 177,813 stations, a gain of 
56,186 stations during the past two years. 
The company has sub-licensee contracts 
with 570 local and farmers’ telephone com- 
panies. It encourages and stimulates the 
organization of these farmers’ and local 
companies, and lends them all possible 
aid in building their lines and exchanges. 

Mr. C. P. Wainman, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Com- 
pany, has the distinction of being one of the 
oldest telephone men in the United States. 
He first started in Cleveland in 1876, and in 
1886 went to Minneapolis, and has been with 
the Bell Company in that city ever since. 


AS THROUGH THE LAND AT EVE WE WENT 


S through the land at eve we went, 
And plucked the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I. 
Oh, we fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears. 
And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears! 
For when we came where lies our child 
We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave, 
Oh, there above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears. 


—Alfred Tennyson, in the book ‘Heart Throbs.” 








HIS MASTERPIECE 


By WESLEY EARLY 


— in the early eighties, Emory A. 
Storr was the leading lawyer of the 
Chicago bar, but like some other noted 
men, he contracted the drinking habit to 
such an extent that he lost nearly all of 
his valuable clients; on account of this sad 
state of affairs he was compelled to become 
associate counsel to other lawyers who were 
far inferior in the matter of legal learning 
and ability, and thus received uncertain 
fees for his services. 

During this stage of Mr. Storr’s career, 
John B. Gough, the famous temperance 
orator, delivered a certain lecture en- 
titled “An Apostrophe to Water,” which 
was regarded as a classic. Mr. Storr read 
this lecture of Gough’s, and one day while 
assisting in the trial of a case in one of 
the Chicago courts, was asked by another 
lawyer if he had read Gough’s “‘Apostrophe 
to Water,” and if so, what he thought of 
it. Storr replied that he had read the 
lecture and that he thought it grand and 
beautiful, but that he also thought he 
could excel Mr. Gough’s effort. Storr 
walked up and down by the side of the 
long table used in court rooms in that day 
and time, for the accommodation of 
attorneys, studying very intensely for a 
few minutes, when he suddenly halted 
near one end of the table, on which stood a 
pitcher of ice water. He took up the pitcher 
of water and poured out a glass full, set 
the pitcher down on the table and holding 
up the filled glass, turned and faced the 
lawyers and proceeded to deliver ex- 
temporaneously a world’s masterpiece on 
temperance sentiments, couched in words 
sublime, heaven inspired, caught up from 
oblivion by the pen of a loitering court 
stenographer. 


“TO A GLASS OF WATER” 


“How do you expect to improve upon 
the beverage furnished by nature? Here 
it is, Adam’s ale, about the only gift that 
has descended undefiled from the Garden 


of Eden. Nature’s common carrier, not 
created in the rottenness of fermentation, 
nor distilled over guilty fires. Not born 
among the hot and noxious vapors and 
gases of worms and retorts, confined in 
reeking vats, placed in clammy barrels 
and kegs, stored in malarious cellars full 
of rats and cobwebs. No adulteration 
fills it with sulphuric acid, spirits of nitre, 
stramonium or other deadly drugs and 
poisons, until it is called forty-rod death, 
bug juice, fusil oil and Jersey lightning. 

“Tt is not kept standing in the fumes of 
sour beer, tobacco smoke and saloon, 
exposed for weeks and months, before it 
is drunk to the odor of old cigar stubs 
and huge spittoons. 

“Virtues, and not vices, are its com- 
panions. Does it cause drunkenness, 
disease, death, cruelty to women and 
children? Will it place rags on the person, 
mortgages on the stock, farm and furni- 
ture? Will it consume wages and income 
in advance and ruin men in business? 

“No: But it floats in white gossamer 
clouds, far up in the quiet summer’s sky 
and hovers in dreamy mists over the merry 
faces of all our sparkling lakes. It piles 
itself in tumbled masses of cloud domes 
and thunder heads; it draws the electric 
flash from its mysterious hiding place, and 
seams and shocks the wide air, with vivid 
lines of fire. 

“It veils the woods and hills of earth’s 
landscapes in a purple haze, where filmy 
lights and shadows drift, hour after hour. 
It is carried by kind winds, and falls in 
rustling curtains of liquid drapery over 
all the thirsty fields and woods, and fixes 
in God’s mystic eastern heavens His 
beautiful bow of promise, glorified with a 
radiance that seems reflected out of 
heaven itself. 

“Tt gleams in the frost crystals of the 
mountain tops and the dews of the valley. 
It is here in the grass blades of the meadow 
and there where the corn is waving its 
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tassels and the wheat is billowing. It 
silently creeps up to each little leaf in the 
myriad forests of the world and feeds and 
tints each fruit and flower. It gems the 
depths of the desert with its glad green 
oasis, winds itself in oceans round the 
whole earth, and roars its hoarse eternal 
anthems on a hundred thousand miles of 
coast. It claps its hands in the flashing 
wave-crests of the sea, laughs in the rapids 
of the little brooks, kisses the moss-cov- 


ered old oaken well bucket in a countless 
host of happy homes. 

“See these pieces of cracked ice, full of 
prismatic colors, clear as diamonds. Listen 
to their fairy tinkle against the brimming 
glass, the sweetest music in all the world, 
to one half fainting with thirst. And so 
in the language of poor old man Gough, 
I ask you brothers all, would you exchange 
this sparkling glass of water for alcohol, 
the very drink of the devil himself?’ 





STAR ISLAND CHURCH 


(Isles of Shoals ) 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


( as the fog-wreaths over it blown 

When the surf beats high and the caves make moan, 
Stained with lichens and stormy weather, 

The church and the scarred rocks rise together; 

And you scarce may tell, if a shadow falls, 

Which are the ledges and which the walls. 


By the sombre tower, when daylight dies, 
And dim as a cloud the horizon lies, 

I love to linger and watch the sails 

Turn to the harbor with freshening gales, 
Till yacht and dory and coaster bold 

Are moored as safe as a flock in fold. 


White Island lifts its ruddy shine 

High and clear o’er the weltering brine, 

And Boone and Portsmouth and far Cape Ann 
Flame the dusk of the deep to span; 

And the only sounds by the tower that be 

Are the wail of the wind and the wash of the sea. 


Gray as the fog-wreaths over it blown 

When the surf beats high and the caves make moan, 
Stained with lichens and stormy weather, 

The church and the scarred rocks rise together; 

And you scarce may tell, if a shadow falls, ~ 

Which are the ledges and which the wails. 


Copyrighted, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor 
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by Flynn-Wayne 


ERHAPS the observant citizen 
has noticed that at the cashiers’ 
desks in a large number of the 
city restaurants nowadays is 

placed a goodly quantity of gum for sale 
as a postprandial delicacy. This has been 
done in response to a rapidly growing 
demand on the part of the people. They 
have been educated up to the fact that a 
piece of gum chewed for a time after each 
meal is good for the digestion, and takes 
the place (especially that with the dis- 
tinctively pleasant flavor) of the tra- 
ditional dessert, in a great many cases. 
This desire for something to mull over after 
lunching is a perfectly natural one, and 
when it becomes a substitute for the cigar 
or pipe, or what is acknowledged most 
disgusting, the chew of tobacco, positively 
takes its position as a modern reform in 
the movement for better health and clean- 
liness. The average man who is breaking a 
long-established habit of tobacco-chewing, 
or who is tapering off on his smoking turns 
to gum-chewing as naturally as though it 
were the prescription written out for him 
by a high-price specialist. 

The attractive manner in which chewing 
gum is now prepared for sale has perhaps 
also had something to do with its growing 


favor. A man can get this very essence 
of finest flavor and carry it around in his 
vest pocket against that time when his 
taste craves a bouquet for the teeth. It 
isn’t at all uncommon nowadays to hear 
a man say “Have a chew?” instead of 
“Have a cigar?” and instead of going 
into a cigar case for some long, black 
cigars, bring from the depths of his vest 
pocket a choice-flavored bit of gum, neatly 
wrapped after the most approved sanitary 
methods and manufactured under the 
watchful eye of the pure-food require. 
ments. It is the more remarkable that 
men have come to look with favor upon 
the gum delicacy, because it is supposed 
that the ladies have always enjoyed it. 
The old prejudice against gum-chewing, 
caused by the incessant manner in which 
a few.persons kept their jaws continually 
in motion is passing away. Everything 
can be overdone—even exercise. Modern 
gum-chewing does not come under the 
head of a bad habit. It is a beneficial 
exercise for the teeth, cleansing the mouth 
after eating and giving a comfortable 
feeling that makes meals “set well.” 

It was in Chicago that the writer’s at- 
tention was called particularly to the post- 
prandial feature of gum-chewing, and 
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this has been notice~ since in every large 
city visited. No doubt the same could 
<3 said of the smaller cities by anyone who 
is observant. 

It was after one of those economical but 
wholesome lunches that I was standing 
before the cigar case of a medium-priced 
restaurant studying the different brands 
on display to catch some familiar name 
before making a choice—when a bustling 
business man and his friend came up and 
as he paid the cashier for the two dinner 
checks which he held in his hand, his friend 
made the old proposition ‘Well, what do 
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leaves a good taste in the mouth. From 
lunch the idea has spread to dinner, and 
from dinner to breakfast, and now it is 
a fixed habit to chew a bit of the delicious 
bouquet for the teeth after each meal. 
The cigars may come later after the 
dinner, but never after lunch, because the 
city lunch ‘has become more helpful for 
a good afternoon’s work since “Jim” 
made that remark about “‘no dope” which 
I chanced to hear. He may read this 
little article and nod his head in approval, 
all unconscious of the fact that he furnished 
the text, for the work of men which some- 





‘Have one of these on me, there’s no dote in this to make yeu sleepy 
after you get back to the office”’ 


you smoke, Jim?’ and joined me in looking 
over the attractive array of cigars. 

“Don’t smoke, Walt, not after lunch.” 
Then he took up a package of Spearmint, 
‘Have one of these on me, there’s no dope 
in this to make you sleepy after you get 
back to the office.” He threw the cashier 
another nickel and as they left both were 
removing the wrapper from the sticks of 
gum, while “Jim” kept up a running fire 
of information as to the reason for taking 
a chew of gum after his lunch instead of 
the traditional cigar. ‘Jim’ does not 
know it, but he made one other convert to 
the plausibility of completing a lunch by 
a cleansing exercise of the teeth that 


times carries the greatest influence is 
done unconsciously—evil as well as good. 
Since “Jim” awakened that new thought 
I have observed closely this growing favor 
toward gum-chewing among the men. 
It is simply the outgrowth of a little 
common sense, applied regardless of what 
may have been early prejudices. 

“Have a chew?” nowadays means the 
acceptance of a dainty morsel of distinc- 
tive flavor to roll over the tongue and teeth, 
instead of a black piece of tobacco—at 
least nine times out of ten it means this. 
The growing generation has taken it up— 
and that means the more rapid general 
acceptance of a beneficial idea. 





O readers who have attempted 
to wade through technical re- 
views of Grand Opera, in which 
the vicissitudes and triumphs of 

Messrs.. Hammerstein, Russell and Dip- 
pel, scores of foreign singers, dramatists 
and operas ‘have been discussed in the 
“of-course-you-know-all-about-it”’ manner, 
we believe that Mr. Wilson’s article, 
“The Musical Season in America” in 
this month’s NATIONAL, will be a distinct 
relief—simple and readable, yet enter- 
taining and instructive. 

Grand Opera in America these past 
few years has become so important a 
field that no person of culture can afford 
to be without at least a passing knowledge 
of the men and events that have made 
prominent this wonderful work. 

We think that Mr. Wilson, in his re- 
sume, has given our readers something 
vastly different from the ordinary, per- 
functory discussion of Grand Opera, and 
we feel sure that his future articles will 
be given a welcome. 

* * > 
C= of our Canadian readers says he 
was utterly surprised at the wonders 
of Arkansas, as shown forth in our Arkan- 
sas number issued last September. His 
words are only a sample of the many let- 
ters we are receiving from all parts of the 
world concerning, not only Arkansas, but 
Georgia, Florida, Oklahoma and other 
states we have given publicity lately. The 
state write-up feature of the NATIONAL 
will be continued every month or so until 
the entire union has been covered. Our 
Canadian friend writes as follows: 
“When I received the Arkansas number 
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of the Natronat Macazine, I did not 
think there was enough of interest in that 
State to pay one to devote his busy time 
to reading it. But taking a second look 
at it, I chanced to see that Frank P. Fogg 
had written several chapters. Say, I was 
then interested ‘for fair,’ as they say up 
here. 

“When I followed you through those 
counties, I found myself with a wholly 
changed notion of the ‘Joke of the South- 
west.” Such articles are worth—shall I 
say it?—millions of dollars to the State 
of Arkansas. I know that is extravagant 
and that they can be produced for a whole 
lot less, even charging ten point at pica 
rates; but were such articles not written, 
I and the rest of the world would just go 
on looking upon Arkansas as the ‘Joke 
of the Southwest.’ 

“Why, I am utterly surprised at the 
wonders of that State. I did not know 
it had diamonds—other than the ‘black’ 
variety—and not so great an area of that 
did I think it held until you told me. 

“T like the way you tell of a country, 
one “can so readily follow you. The 
NATIONAL is doing a great work. It puts 
the various parts of our country in touch 
with all other parts—it makes us ac- 
quainted with each other—it takes us to 
visit our furthest sister states, pays all 
our expenses of travel, and boards us 
while there. It gets down the family 
album and shows us pictures we had never 
before thought existed—it tells us things 
about the family—pretty things which 
please us and make us love the family 
better. Yours truly, 

“Anson A. Garp, Toronto, Cana.” 
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Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


A strong statement—but an absolute 
fact. Backed up by years of testing. 


The stomach digests them with pleasure, 
and sends them on their way to make rich, 
red blood, sound flesh and tough muscle. 
Every ingredient is a strength- giver, scien- 
tifically blended and perfectly baked. 
Crisp and delicious Uneeda Biscuit come 
to you in their dust tight, moisture proof 
_ packages, fresh, and clean, and good. 





Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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“His Master's Voice’ 


ERG MIS. 
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This intensely human picture _ 
stands for all. that is best in music 


It is the famous Victor trademark and it brings to you, no matter 
where you are, the very best music of every kind, sung and played 
in the very best way, by the very best artists. 

“His Master’s Voice” has helped to make grand opera popular. 
It has created in the hearts of the people a greater love for music. It 
has not only entertained them, but educated them to a proper appreci- 
ation of the world’s best music. 

And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor, it 
will at once be apparent to you just why it has accomplished such great 
things in the realm of music. 

Don’t put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he 
will gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 

Ask specially to hear some of the new Melba Records—superb 
examples of the improved process of Victor recording. 


Victors, $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. Victor-Victrolas, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $250. Victor Records, single- and double-faced, 60 cents and up. Easy terms can be 
arranged with your dealer, if desired. 


And b ; 
And be sure Victor- 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor 


The world’s greatest singers! The greatest tenors; the greatest 
sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest baritones; the greatest 
bassos. Not among the greatest, but ¢he greatest of all nationalities, 


Caruso, the greatest of all tenors Melba, the greatest of all sopranos 
McCormack, the greatest Irish tenor Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 
Martin, the greatest American tenor 
Dalmores, the greatest French tenor Eames 
Farrar 


Scotti 
co 


the greatest Italian bariton 

Sa Ss n cy 

— - — Gadski, the greatest German soprano 
uffo 


d ; * Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano’ 
e Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone Michail h Russi 
Renaud, the greatest French baritone aaa, He greater Sagnen age 


the greatest American sopranos 


Calvé, the greatest French soprano 


Schumann-Heink, the greatest of all contraltos Journet tine greatest French bassos 
Homer, the greatest American contralto Plancon 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French contralto Witherspoon, the greatest American bass 
These famous artists—universally acknowledged ¢he greatest, and 
commanding the highest salaries—make records only 
tor the Victor because only the Victor brings out their 
voices as clear and true as life itself. 


A | 2 ; 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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HAT to give 
for Christmas 
should be de- 
cided on now and 
bought now. 
Then you'll 
avoid the rush 
and be comfort- 
; able. 
Holeproof Hosiery for men, women and 
children not only means hosiery comfort 
and style for the recipient, but means 
freedom from holes and darned places until 
next July. 

There’s a great range of colors, 





four weights and four grades to 
choosefrom. Our dealersare show: 
ing our new Silk Sox in addition to 
the regular line. 
three pairs of these silk sox three 
months and sell the three pairs for 
$2.00. 

Don’t judge ‘‘Holeproof’’ by other brands 
which are guaranteed, but are vastly 
different. 


We guarantee 


Buy This 


Christmas Gift 
Today 








“Holeproof” are light, soft and attrac- 
tive; not heavy, cumbersome and coarse. 

We pay an average of 70c per lb. for 
3-ply Egyptian and Sea Island yarn. 
2-ply common yarn can be bought for 
40c. 

But 3-ply, like ours, is stronger and 
The hose can be, therefore, thin- 
ner and lighter. 

Cotton hose any better than ‘Hole- 
proof” cannot be made today. 


finer. 


From every standpoint they’re the very 
utmost that is possible now. 

These are the original guaranteed hose. 

38 years of hose-making experi- 
ence goes into every pair we turn 
out. 

One cannot expect such quality 
in the ‘‘inexperienced” brands. 

One _ shouldn’t “Hole- 
proof” by them. 


judge 


Six pairs of the regular lightweight 
Holeproof Sox sell for $1.50, with a 
guarantee for six months; lightweight 
(mercerized), $2.00. 





Qe Your Hote bnsutel ? 
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FAKIGuUsS 
floleprooftiosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 





Six pairs of Holeproof Lustre Sox (fin- All. who fail to try them do themselves 
ished like silk), guaranteed six months, and ‘‘Holeproof’’ an injustice. 
cost $3.00. Let a dealer show you the quality and 


the wide assortment. today. Then buy a 
box for each member of the family. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof”’ are sold 
in your town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on request, or we'll 
ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
mittance. 

“Holeproof’” have been sold Write for free book, ‘‘How to 


for. the past twelve years under our Make Your Feet SR 


Three pairs of Holeproof Silk Sox, guar- 
anteed three months, $2.00. 

Six pairs Women’s Holeproof 
Stockings guaranteed six months, 
sell for $2.00. Lustre Stockings 
(mercerized) , $3.00. 

The Children’s Stockings are 
$2.00 for six pairs, guaranteed. 








six months’ guarantee. Happy.” 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. flolepraof 
590 Fourth Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
TAMPICO NEWS CO., S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Mexican Republic Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office, 1906 
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He™orous writing was never more 

popular than at the prescnt time, 
and the new novel by Dr. Russell Kelso 
Carter—who writes under the name of 
Orr Kenyon—is sure to be well received. 
It takes up as its central character the 
“‘Judge,”” who is already a favorite with 
readers of Dr. Carter’s former work, 
“What God Hath (not) Joined.” Readers 
of the NATIONAL will remember “‘Cassidy’s 
Regeneration,” appearing in May, 1908, 
which was the first short story published 
by this promising author, who does not 
hesitate to announce that he works with 
“more of a purpose and upward look than 
most fiction writers of the day.” His 
recent story, “Just Back from Mars,” 
in the August and September issues of the 
NATIONAL, has excited a great deal of 
comment among scientific men, as well 
as among ordinary readers. Much wonder 
has been expressed at his accurate informa- 
tion and clear description of detail in 
this life-like story, and it is plain that the 
author is intimately acquainted with his 
subject. In fact, he was professor of 
Chemistry, and later of Engineering and 
Higher Mathematics, for years at Penn- 
sylvania Military College, one of the 
highest grade scientific colleges in the 
United States. While holding this office 
he did some literary work, and has long 
been known as a preacher and lecturer 
on religio-scientific truths and other 
timely subjects. His hearers have de- 
scribed him as ‘eloquent, magnetic 
and logical,” and these adjectives 
may be applied with equal truth to his 
stories. 

Dr. Carter is of Scotch-Irish stock, and 
has had wide experience and travel 
throughout the United States. Owing 
to a failure of health he went to Southern 
California and, as he says, “‘struggled for 
years to raise the wind and merino sheep.” 
His rough experience here found expres- 
sion in some of his writings; he was called 
to the chair of chemistry of his college, 
and later to the principal chair of the 
institution, Civil Engineering and Higher 
Mathematics, but ill health again com- 
pelled him to take refuge in California. 
While here he spoke much in public, 
dipping deeply into psychics. His first 
book, “Amor Victor,” was received with 
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TALK IT OVER 


warm praise. About this time Dr. Carter 
registered a complaint that many of the 
magazines “do not seem to know what 
‘dramatic’ writing really is.” Some of 
his strongest short stories were rejected, 
but he persevered, saying of the editors, 
“they will know better after awhile.” 
He considers it remarkable that a Boston 
magazine should perceive the humor in 
his first accejied short story, while a 
Boston publishing firm accepted one of 
his books when New York houses proved 
obtuse. 

Interested in a variety of subjects Dr. 
Carter has now turned his attention to a 
popular treatise on “‘Health and Efficiency 
Reform,” in which his medical study and 
experience prove useful. He is also dipping 
into modern psychics in his book, ‘‘Fraud, 
Spirits, Telepathy, which?” The truth 
is always his aim and all that he writes 
is enlivened by his keen sense of humor, 
which makes his work most readable. 


* a * 


“7 eRe is always a fascinating interest 

about a Jewish paper, for one realizes 
that it is the voice of the people who have 
preserved unbroken the records of Biblical 
times and peoples. Among the Jewish 
papers that have obtained an interna- 
tional reputation is the Jewish Times, a 
well-known weekly published in San 
Francisco. 

Established fifty-five years ago, the 
present weekly, with Rev. M. S. Levy as 
editor, has become a periodical of wide 
reputation. Its circulation has been very 
widespread, and its articles are quoted in 
many non-sectarian journals. In spite 
of the earthquake at San Francisco the 
paper was discontinued but a few weeks. 
Mr. Dawson Mayer, the present managing 
editor, is a publisher of aggressive, alert 
instincts. As the oldest Jewish journal, 
with one exception, in the United States, 
it has become a powerful factor in Jewish 
life west of Missouri, and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having the expressing of the 
sentiment peculiar to the progressive 
Hebrews of the present day. While hold- 
ing in devout reverence the traditions of 
their ancient race, they yield to no na- 
tionality in their patriotism and love of 
the United States. 
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A PRIVATE TALK 
With Men Only 


3 would happen to your wife and children if you 

were taken away? Would your wife have what 

she has now? Would your children be edu- 

cated >? Would they be dependent on others > Would your wife 

have to earn her own living? s@ These are most serious ques- 

tions which every good man should answer to his own satisfac- 

tion. s Life Insurance is the one sure way to make provision 

for your family after you are gone. s@ There is no other luxury 

in the world like the thought that whatever happens to you 

your family is provided for. s# Get some Life Insurance before 
you become disqualified. 


*‘Strongest in the World’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


_ OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to secure an Equitable policy for 


years of age. 
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Se over the country, even in distant 
Arkansas, people are saying: 

“If you wish to know anything about 
Panama, get the NATIONAL—Joe Chapple 
is a crank on digging up information per- 
taining to the Isthmus and the Canal— 
he’s a crank all around on good natured 
stuff.” 

Perhaps I am regarded as “a crank” 
on Panama matters; I am planning an- 
other visit to the Isthmus this winter, 
to tell the NATIONAL readers how the 
greatest national work has advanced in 
twelve months. I desire to have with 
me the subscriber who has given the most 
help during the year to advance the Na- 
TIONAL. 

What is the best method for securing 
a million subscribers? 

How can the sale on all our books be 
doubled? 

What material is most attractive in 
the pages of the NATIONAL? 

How can the advertising be improved 
and increased ? 

Every practical suggestion along these, 
or any other important lines, will be tried 
out and the subscriber whose ideas and 
assistance have proved of most value in 
all-around suggestions, will -have the 
privilege of a trip to Panama with the 
editor, besides all regular commissions 
on subscriptions and books. I never enjoy 
a trip so well as when I have with me a 
representative of the readers of the Na- 
TIONAL, because I then have the readers’ 
as well as the editorial point of view. Who 
will go to Panama in the winter of 1911? 

* * * 

HIS from a friend in the Canal Zone 

is appreciated: 

“It is very amusing to read some of the 
newspaper reports on the progress of the 
enterprise—written in many instances by 
men who have never seen the Isthmus. Of 
course, we who are here and know the true 
facts, laugh at such statements, but I know 
they give a wrong impression to the people 
back in the States who rely upon the news- 
papers for their information. 

“The illustrations in the National are 
excellent and serve to convey facts which 
even Mr. Chapple’s fluent pen could not do. 
The picture of the three policemen on their 
mounts was taken in the rear of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sibert’s residence in Gatun and I 
happened to be present at the time. That 
distinguished looking individual whose photo- 


graph appears on page 190, and who looks 
like a Dutch skipper, is policeman William 
G. Erwin. The other photographs are of 
familiar scenes to me and they give to the 
reader a clear idea of the country, the canal, 
improvements, etc. 

“The first good account of the Panama 
Canal was presented to the public in 1907 
by the National Magazine, and the latest 
and best history and statement of the great 
project appears in the same _ publication 
for May, 1910, showing that the editor is 
a true, enterprising American and wants 
the people of the United States to know the 
facts and lend their encouragement to its 
success in the face of extraordinary diffi- 
culties.” 

* * * 


HE Mountain That Was ‘God,’” 

being a little book about the great 
Peak which the Indians called ‘“Tacoma’”’ 
but which is officially named ‘‘Rainier,” 
is a delightful book by John H. Williams 
of Tacoma, descriptive of our loftiest peak 
outside Alaska. It is richly and profusely 
illustrated with colored and other half- 
tone views of the mountain and its sur- 
roundings, many of them of surpassing 
vividness and beauty. Such are the ex- 
quisite colored frontispiece, “Sunset Re- 
flection on Spanaway Lake’’; ‘“‘West Side 
of the Summit seen from Tahoma Fork of 
the Nisqually”; “Sunrise in Indian Henry’s 
Park”; and “View from Beljica’”—gems 
that one would like to take from the book 
to set on mantel or bureau where they 
would always meet the eye. There is a 
chapter by Professor J. B. Flett upon the 
wonderful flora of its slopes. 

Tacoma, meaning the great snow or ice 
mountain, has been, with slight differences 
in pronunciation, the name of the peak 
for all the Puget Sound tribes from time 
immemorial. In spite of the official 
“Rainier,” this ancient, sonorous, poetic 
name will remain—a name that cannot 
be legislated away or banished by a geo- 
graphic board. Mr. Roosevelt says con- 
cerning it:—‘‘Why should we Americans 
abandon the splendid Indian name 
‘Tacoma’ in order to call our noblest 
landmark after a foreigner whose only 
connection with our history is that he 
fought against us when we were an infant 
nation?” 

Mr. Williams has made a beautiful and 
valuable book and all who see it will wish 
to go on a pilgrimage to the great peak. 
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DIAM 


Christmas Presents ete 2 CRE pit Write for Catalog 


Send for our handsome Christmas Catalog, filled with beautiful 
Make Your Christmas Selections Now bef phot poten Ses. Se of Aneel Watches, solid gold po Silverware and 
choice Novelties for Christmas presents, Select an: icle you would like to own or yaenent to % loved 1 me it will be sent on approval to 
ur home, place of business or express office without any obligation whatever on your put If satisfactory in every way, pay one-fifth 
wn and kee’ eep it, balance in eight equal monthly, amounts. If not satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and take ake. Every 
n’s credit is good with us. Diamonds in enaane 28 v value 15 to 20%, each year. A Diamond is an ideal gift; it 





lasts forever, and every day reminds the ener of 
judgment. Our prices are 10 to 15% lower than = thone ot the 
ordinary cash [etal jeweler. Great bargains in ee and men’s solid a 
gold and gold-filled Watches for Christmas 'e give ) ee Christmas 
values and easier terms than any house in America. “Write for free © copy Peo Bargal 
of our new, handsomely illustrated booklet, “Historic i rgains 








OF TIS Serie EEE $50 pene 
Dept.P 10 92 to 98 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Fine fant white Belcher Hing. ine bri cue $38 
BROS & CO. {858 Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa.—St. Louis, Mo. s10 Down, $5 a Month. $7.60 Down, $3.80 a Month. 











F you are a member of a literary 
club or if you and your friends 
wish to establish a club write to 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


—and we will tell you of a plan 
whereby you can get your meetings’ 
programs prepared and printed, free 
of charge, and can at the same time 


Boston Garters are made 
of -best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 








pass along a good word about the Every pair warranted — 
magazine that penalty, a ~ pair or your 
-HAS ALL THE LATEST NEWS RE eee 
ABOUT THE NEWEST BOOKS ao 
RECOCNIZED THE 
ADDRESS Domi] sTANDARD, AND 


22) “over sv wert” 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 4 Ghessco MENS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4} {]! oi epee a 


ee? ° ¥/ ff GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
Subscription Price One Dollar a Year BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE NEW WEST 


is full of surprises. It is no longer the land of cowboys, coyotes and blanket 
Indians. Instead of illimitable sagebrush desert one finds fruit-laden or- 
chards, heavy-headed grain, green meadows and alfalfa fields. It is the best of 
God’s out-of-door country—clear skies, pure air, snow-clad mountains, waterfalls, 
odorous pine woods. If you want to know more about it, The Pacific Monthly, 
the Magazine of the West, will tell you. Fill out the coupon below. 








THE PACIFIC MONTHLY COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 


I am interested in the West of today. Send three recent numbers of your ine for the losed 
25 cents in stamps. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


FOR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National.to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or umcommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








CUTTING CARDBOARD 
By Charles S. Gerlach 


Never use a pair of scissors to the card- 
board, for scissors make ragged edges. Use 
a ruler, preferably a brass-edged one, and 
lay it on the cardboard with the brass edge 
upward. As a brass ruler has a bevel edge, 
the brass is a fraction of an inch above the 
board when it is properly placed. Then 


take a very sharp pen-knife, hold the ruler 


firmly, and draw the knife along the brass 
edge. Do not attempt to cut through the 
cardboard the first time, but merely score 
it deeply. Next remove the ruler and cut 
through the incision. There is a clean edge, 
such as the picture dealer makes on mats. 





FOR THE BABY 
By Mrs. W. H. S. 


A great many women have from one to 
half a dozen pairs of long kid, or chamois 
gloves; the fingers are worn out and the nice, 
long, expensive tops seem useless; but these 
tops make lovely moccasins for the baby; 
cut them by a pattern and briar stitch with 
silk and tie with ribbon the same shade. 


A MOTH-PROOF BOX 
By Mrs. MaryL. Cunningham 


If you cannot afford a cedar chest, a wooden 
box, four feet long, two feet wide and two 
feet deep, having a cover, hung by three 
pairs of hinges, which can be hooked down 
firmly when closed, will do finely. 

On the bottom, sides and inner side of 
the cover strips of tar paper should be care- 
fully tacked; over this put unbleached muslin, 
so that no garment will come in contact 
with the tar-paper; each article should be well 
brushed and aired before it is put in the box. 


To Remove Scratches 


To remove scratches from polished tables, 
take the meat from a common black walnut 
and rub over the scratches; after the oil of 
the meat has been well rubbed in, one can 
scarcely find where the mark was made. 


USEFUL MOLDY LEMON 
By D. Roberta Wing 


A moldy lemon placed directly on a burn, 
will draw out the fire and stop the pain 
almost instantly. 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
‘grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing marcel 
ation and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 


No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 

NOTE:—If your druggist does not have these goods, 


send price to us. forward them prepaid. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
Serial No. 1612. [3] 





C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 64th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway Sta- 
tion and 53d St. Elevated 






, 


Bra “Broadway” Cars 
from Grand Central 
*a Depot passthedoor 











New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accom- 
modations in New 
York at Reason- 
able Rates 


$2.50 with bath 
and up 


European Plan 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to 20 Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant > 
Prices moderate 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel Woodward 





Just Try It On 


| STEAKS 


and you will be delighted 
with the added zest given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It improves Soups, Fish, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, Welsh 


Rarebits and many other dishes. 


Beware of Imitations. 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 









Purifies Removes Tun, Pimples, 3 Freckles, Moth 
as well as Es Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, an: 

Beautifies RS every blemish on beauty, and se a 
the Skin detection. Jt has stood the 
No other test of 62 years; no other 
cosmetic and is so harmless 
will do it. we taste it to be sure it is 


properly made. Accept no 
S 97, Proper! of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
jul of all the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


oumuniats ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and ag an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by mail. 


eounAve> POUDRE SUBTILE 
Removes superfluous Price $1.00, by mafl. 
ERD. T. H PKINS, _ = 37 Great Jones St., Noe York City 











ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 
(Sold by Druggists) ei oe SOUTH BEND, IND 
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THE HOME 


WARM FEET 
By Ethel Coupe 
It is a temptation on cold nights to 


tuck a hot-water bottle into bed to keep the ; 


feet warm, but the indulgence soon slips 
into a habit which is injurious to the feet 
and makes them more sensitive to cold in 
the daytime. It is better to save the hot- 
water bottle for illness. On getting into bed 
kick vigorously up and down to get the blood 
in circulation. Then, if more warmth is 
needed, have a wide and deep flannel bag 
in which to slip the feet, having it come 
above the knees, if necessary. 


Uses of Flour Sacks 


To remove the printed matter from old 
flour or sugar sacks, saturate the marked 
portion with oil and let it stand over night, 
then wash as usual. Flour sacks make up 
well into a dozen articles; can be used for 
dish or hand towels, or be made into as good 
handkerchiefs as the stores sell for a nickel 
apiece. 


FOR TOMATO PLANTS 
By Varah A. Armstrong 


Are your tomatoes as successful a garden 
crop as they were a few years ago? If not, 
they may be affected by Fusarian blight. 
Try this treatment:— 

Sterilize the soil in which you plant the 
seeds, either by steaming, or baking, prefer- 
ably the former, for several hours. If you 
own a steam cooker, you can put a small 
dish of soil in each compartment and treat 
it in the latest method approved by science. 
Plant and care for the seeds as usual, but 
when “pricking out’’ of the seed bed, trans- 
plant into more sterilized soil; after that 


they seem to be immune, and you will be- 


surprised at your great crop of fine fruit; 
peppers and egg-plant are also subject to 
Fusarian blight and amenable to the same 
treatment. 


LONG LIFE FOR OILCLOTH 
By Mrs. R. W. Albrecht 


Oilcloth will wear longer on a table or 
shelf if a layer of wrapping paper or several 
layers of newspaper are put under it. 

Newspaper for Polisher 

When cleaning the nickel on a stove or 
nickel tea-kettle use a wad of newspaper 
instead of a cloth—the result is much better. 

To Flavor Baked Beans 

To give baked beans a very good taste 
add one-quarter of a cup of catsup to a pint 
of beans. 

For Sour Milk Pancakes 

When making sour-milk pancakes use 
half stale bread crumbs instead of all flour. 
They are much better. 


NEEDLE-WORK. HINTS 
By M. H. 


This has been found a real help in making 
children’s dresses of wash-bordered material. 

Trim the edges of the border neatly and 
turn under the width of a seam; wind the 
entire length on an empty ribbon spool of 
large size; both edges must be turned evenly 
and wound tightly; leave until needed and 
you will find it entirely unnecessary to baste 
the border in place. In certain goods, the 
outer edge is left as wide as the border itself; 
in that case, only one edge is trimmed; the 
other forms a sort of facing and is turned 
under as such. Once tried, this method will 
always be followed. 

In making window draperies of fish-net 
or lace, greater firmness is secured by stitch- 
ing battenberg braid on both edges; long, 
or sash curtains, made in this way, always 
hang evenly and are not drawn out of shape 
by frequent visits to the laundry. 

When applying a linen or net center to 
a battenberg or honiton piece, baste evenly 
all around the lace outline; cut center care- 
fully to the exact width of the outer edge of 
the braid; then baste another piece of the 
lace braid directly upon it, following the 
same outline; stitch on the machine in each 
of the open-work edges of the braid; this 
makes a neater finish than the method 
usually followed and the lace work is exactly 
alike on both sides, 


BEST EVER FOR FRUIT STAINS 
By C. J. Greer 


Put a teaspoonful of powdered sulphur 
in a saucer, and add a few drops of alcohol 
and ignite. Place a funnel over this, point 
upward; wet the stained linen and hold 
over the point of the funnel; the fumes 
will remove the most obstinate of stains. 
It is just the thing for fruit stains of long 


standing. 
Tangled Hair 
When a child’s hair is tangled after a 
severe illness, rub the scalp with alcohol, 
and the tangles will come out easily. 
“Cold in the Head”’ 


Try snuffing powdered borax up the nostrils 
for catarrhal cold in the head. 





A FINE CEMENT 
By Mrs. Cora T. Lindley 


Cement for wood, metal or earthen ware 
is made by mixing glycerine with litharge 
to the consistency of thick cream; let harden 
a week; it will stand the action of hot and 
cold water, or intense heat. 


To Kill Cockroaches 


A strong decoction of common poke-root, 
mixed with equal amount of black molasses, 
boiled to a thick syrup, and spread on bread; 
the roaches eat it greedily and die. 
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Can You Find the Fire Demon? 


HIS is an actual photograph of burning San Francisco 
where the Hartford Fire Insurance Company paid 
the largest single loss ever paid by any fire insurance 
company in the world. Somewhere in the smoke 

above the burning city, appears a face which we have named 

the Fire Demon. Can you find it? If you can, cut it out, paste 

on a postal card, write your name and address and the name 

of the publication from which you have taken it. Send the 
postal to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. You will be sent, free 
of charge, a series of beautiful colored souvenir 
postal cards of fire scenes, 
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THE HOME 


GASOLINE FOR LACE CURTAINS 
By Mrs. W.E. B. 


Try this and see how much easier it is 
than the old way. Wash your lace curtains 
in gasoline; air them well; no ironing neces- 
sary; they look fine: 


For the Fern 


A teaspoonful of castor oil, poured in the 
center of the plant, will make it grow; try 
it and be convinced. 

Picking Pin-Feathers 

Try picking pin-feathers with pincers; 
you can do it in half the time, and is much 
easier than using a knife, or your fingers. 

Eggless Fruit Cookies 

One cup New Orleans molasses; one cup 
brown sugar and one cup raisins; boil up 
just once; pour over one cup of hot water 
in which a teaspoonful of soda has been 
dissolved; add one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one tablespoonful of butter and two of lard; 
flour to roll out, not too stiff; sprinkle sugar 
over top and bake in a moderate oven. 


Devils Food Cake 


Part One.—One-half cup of grated choco- 
late; one cup brown sugar; half a cup of 
sweet milk; boil until thick as cream and let 
cool. 

Part Two.—Half a cup of butter; one cup 
brown sugar; half a cup of sweet milk; yolks 


of three eggs; two cups of flour and a scant 
teaspoonful of soda, sifted five times; beat 
all together, then add part one; flavor with 
vanilla. 


Chocolate Cream—A New Frosting 

Put one-half of cake of chocolate in a 
bowl set in top of tea-kettle to melt. While 
it is melting, make the white part in the 
following way :— 

Take the whites of three eggs; beat until 
stiff; pour over it a syrup made of two cupfuls 
of granulated sugar, half cup of water and 
boil until it cracks against the cup, after 
dipping it in a cupful of water; beat until 
it will not run; spread an inch thick on top 
of cake; then dip a broad bladed knife in 
the melted chocolate and spread a very thin 
coat on top of the white frosting; set away 
until cool. You will find this simply luscious. 
This recipe is enough for two cakes. 


QUICK BAKED POTATOES 
By Mrs. E. G. Butler 


If baked potatoes are wanted in a hurry, 
try boiling them for ten minutes, then put 
in the oven and they will soon be baked 
nicely. 

For a Cut 

I had the misfortune to cut my finger 
quite badly and nothing seemed to stop the 
bleeding. Finally, I took the white ashes 
from coal in the kitchen range, bound on a 
quantity and it stopped at once. 


THREE EGGS IN PLACE OF SIX 
By Mrs. J. A. Forsythe 


At the present time when eggs are so 
scarce and high-priced, most housekeepers 
like to hear of recipes to lessen the cost of 
living. Here is one tried and true. Use 
large coffee-cups for measuring. 


Brown and White Cake 


Whites of three eggs, one cupful sugar, 
one-half cupful butter, two-thirds cupfuls 
cornstarch, one and one-half cupfuls flour, 
two teaspoonfuls any good baking powder 
sifted in the flour; dissolve the cornstarch 
in the milk, one-half cupful sweet milk 
and pinch of salt. 

Filling for Cake;—One cupful sugar, one- 
half cupful grated chocolate or cocoa, four 
tablespoonfuls of water; boil together until 
it threads, not too long or it will be too hard. 
Then lastly stirin lump butter size of walnut, 
and stir well, then spread between layers 
and on top. 

Mayonnaise Dressing 

Yolks of three eggs beaten light, two cupfuls 
vinegar, one of water; if vinegar is very sour 
making three cupfuls in all; two teaspoonfuls 
ground mustard, one cupful sugar or little 
more according to taste, one-half cupful 
cornstarch, two even teaspoonfuls salt, 
butter size of an egg; boil together three 
minutes. This makes a quart; will keep a 
month, and is fine for all kinds of salads, 
cabbage and beets. 


SURE DEATH TO FLIES 
By Mrs. Carrie Smith 


A fluid exterminator is far better than 
fly paper, and a good one is prepared as 
follows: Take two teaspoonfuls of formal- 
dehyde to one pint of water. Set it on the 
table in an open vessel; then watch the flies. 

They are attracted by the formaldehyde 
and drink it. It kills almost instantly, and 
they are not able to fly far away from the 
dish. 

To Smooth Flatirons 

Save all soap wrappers and use them to 

smooth hot flatirons. 


New Use for Kerosene 
A simple efficient remedy to draw soreness 
out of a cut or other sore is common kerosene. 
Don’t bind it on, for excluding the air will 
cause it to blister. Just hold the affected 
part in a dish of kerosene. It will relieve 
quickly. 


TO CURL OSTRICH PLUMES 
By Gertrude Dryden 

In case an ostrich plume loses its curl 
place it over the heat while it is yet wet, 
or if it has become dry it can be dampened 
again and put in the heat, over a stove or 
register. By the time the plume dries it 
will have resumed its natural curl. 





